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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE CONGRESS OF PARIS 
1853-1856 


Piedmont in 1853-54. The Dissolution of the Monasteries; the 
bill ; the bishops 7 proposals ; the bill passes. Piedmont and Prance ; 
the war in the East ; the Treaty with England and Prance. The 
Piedmontese in the Crimea. Condition of Italy, 1852-55; Rome; 
the 'motu-proprio a dead-letter ; the misrule. Naples ; Ferdinand’s 
tyranny. Milder rule in Lombardy- Yenetia. The Duchies. The 
Congress of Paris ; Cavour at the Congress ; English policy ; 
Napoleon’s policy ; Cavour’s proposals ; results of the Congress. 

Each successive difficulty seemed to leave Piedmont strorY' 

The year 1853 was full of trouble and distress : the c 1 

* ^ . 7 irvest^ 

was raging, the phylloxera ruined the vine-crop, bad 1 ^ 

and a commercial crisis brought widespread raised 
high taxes and clerical intrigues led to serious dis' T . 
in the Val d" Aosta (December 1853), and a % 
attacked Cavour’s house and placed his life ‘ a f 101 ? 611 ar *^ 
danger (October). 1 Id spite of the boast ^ e nances 
had nearly reached equilibrium, new loa* s . . an ^ ew 1 axeS 
came with every budget. But the rf lltlon °* the re ? 
maining duty on cereals -"■ lieveu distress , e grea. 
majority of the P~amontese were unshakable m their 
loyalty to the constitution, and when the Senate threw out 
Cavou*-’s for the regulation of the national bank, and 

1 It was thought that he had shares in some mills, which were charged 
with cornering in wheat ; on the whole I think he had not. See Cavour, 
Letter e, Y. cccx-cccxii; Castelli, Cavour , 15. 

VOL.YI. * A 
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he, less deferential to them than of old, appealed to the 
country, the ministerial majority was returned, almost un- 
impaired (December). In spite indeed of the dearth, the 
prosperity of the country had made a solid advance. In 
the five years from 1850 to 1855 the imports nearly 
trebled, the exports increased by one half. The railways 
were being rapidly extended, and early in 1854 the line 
from Turin to Genoa, then unrivalled in Europe for moun- 
tain engineering, was opened. And notwithstanding distress 
and taxation and the never ceasing intrigues of the priests, 
the government stood stronger than ever in the country and 
in parliament. 

Battazzi had lately joined the Cabinet, and his adhesion 
marked its complete reliance on the Centre. The strength 
of the “Great Ministry encouraged it to new develop- 
ments at home and abroad, to carry on the work of 


emancipation from the church, to rivet the French alliance. 
Early in 1855 the government brought forward the third 
great measure of ecclesiastical reform. The Siccardi Laws 
had destroyed the church's interference in the machinery of 
\ the law. The Civil Marriage Bill had aimed at liberating 
family life from clerical meddling. Since its temporary 
N^pension there had been a lull in ecclesiastical legislation, 
xgh seminarists had been made partially liable to con- 
pi ir( fon in spite of the doubts of men like Lanza, who 


but ^3)ed the wisdom of an irritating measure, which had 
cloist^netical utility. The country as a whole acquiesced 
promise, |p 0 ncment 0 f the civil marriage question, but was 
the oduc^\pi ac i D g tbe income of the church under state 
reduced, vl ^ T amento). The government had promised 
the Centi ^ u azz p g on try into the Cabinet that they would 
bill was ^;w2\teries, redistribute clerical incomes, and 
But the c enca s ^ .subsidvjDaid by the exchequer to the 

Si h iri-i°ally sucR kingdom had 

friendly correspondence 

a terrible misfortune ^ 

Within a month he los ^ ag the -W 

the clerics pointed o had> it is said* 

dH ne • 
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Belgium Rad one to 500 and Austria one to 610. The dis- 
proportion of bishops was even greater, for an average diocese 
had 146,000 inhabitants, while in France it had 420,000, 
and in Belgium over 600,000. The income of bishoprics, 
chapters, monastic houses, and benefices without cure of souls 
exceeded 17,000,000 lire, and yet with all this wealth, more 
than half the parish priests had miserable stipends of less than 
400 lire a year. 1 There was a general consensus that, espe- 
cially in view of the straitened condition of the exchequer, the 
state subsidy 2 could not be justified. But this brought on 
the whole question of the relation of the state to the church’s 
property. Those who were more tender to the clericals, 
or who like Cavour believed in a “ free church,” would 
have left it the undisturbed control of its own property, 
regarding the distribution of clerical incomes as a question 
for the church alone to regulate. On the other side were 
church reformers and anti-clericals, who wished to make 
the state the administrator of the ecclesiastical fund, and 
give it authority not only to suppress monastic houses, but 
reduce the number of dioceses and equalise clerical incomes. 
To such a policy Cavour was strongly opposed ; a state-paid 
-clergy, he argued, without families or private property, would, 
become a caste, with no social links to bind it to sociejj^j 
without interest in the order of the state, and a stamf ona | 
menace to it. 3 But Cavour’s arguments told as much 
the existing system, and he could not prevent some^ Pope’s 
being taken. It was the price he had to pay for the/ 
of the Liberals, and the country, he knew, would 1 
submit to Austria than the priests.” A governme ry 
in financial difficulties, with a steady deficit ste p 
pressing hard, could not resist the ternr policy. Cavour’s 
the treasury by attacking the ^ fat preb^ on ^ n ms wtlicll 
one-fifteenth of the national income/ g-ood-will of France, 
whose useless inmates swa^j£ p drrench would pour their 
D’Azeglio’s government>t^ XV e Austria from Lombardy and 
and held out the tj-chnvmced himself that Piedmont alone 
^tbpp for victory in an offensive war, and he 

1 Tivarom * 7 

2 See Cavour, 67; GhIIardI, Legge Vacca, II. 23-24; Bianchi 

3 Art 2*P- ^5 > Massari, Vittorio JEmmarwele, 186. 
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refused his consent. But Pius was true to his policy of no 
compromise, and the later negotiations, through which 
Cavour still hoped to bring Rome to terms, only resulted in 
a fierce Encyclical (January 26, 1855), which branded the 
proposals as communistic, and threatened excommunication 
if they were carried out. D’Azeglio proudly replied to its 
charges of broken loyalty, and indicted the artificial conscience, 
which had stifled the natural conscience at Rome, and made 
the canon law of more weight than equity. 1 The government 
had already introduced the long-threatened bill (January 9). 
Going much further than D’Azeglio’s earlier proposals, it 
suppressed all religious corporations, whether monasteries or 
benefices without cure of souls or chapters of collegiate 
churches, excepting chapters in the larger towns and certain 
scheduled houses devoted to education, preaching, or the 
care of the sick ; and it levied a quotum on the revenues of 
bishoprics, the excepted monasteries, and richer benefices. 
The sums thus raised were placed in the hands of a govern- 
ment department, and after providing pensions for the dis- 
established monks and nuns and canons, were to replace 
the state subsidy and the Sardinian tithes, and raise the 
^stipends of the poorer clergy. The buildings of the sup- 
x \$3ssed monasteries were to be devoted to secular purposes, 
prv^the existing inmates were allowed to inhabit their 
cone H '<rs during lifetime. Though the measure was a com- 
oppor$ y and public opinion would have liked at least to see 
first ofl^ational houses included and the number of bishoprics 
war, but\, it was received with enthusiasm. In the Chamber 


excuse w -e and Left were unanimous in its support, and the 
send part ^ied by an overwhelming majority (March 2). 
1854 onwarY ls ^Were counting on the Senate and the Kin g, 
ment, holding our^t their tactics on the Civil Marriage Bill 
exchange Lombard^0s s f u } i ssue . Tho King had been in 
hinting that if Bieu ^ jth R ome for a compromise, and 
Austria to occupy Ale ^ ^ N^frengthen his scruples, 
reasons for listening to tne v w t> an( j 

and not Piedmont became their of tlie 

isolated again; France and England wouk tW> , , 

debt and irritated with herself. Cavour saw Reproached 
policy was at stake ; he responded even precrpnan. ^ 
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Rim on Per deathbed for his government’s attack upon 
the church, and while his conscience was still shaken with 
the recollection, the clerics laid an insidious bait before him. 
Led by the more moderate of their number, who had long 
been working to reconcile the government to Rome, the 
bishops offered to contribute provisionally from their own in- 
comes a sum equivalent to the exchequer subsidy, on condition 
that the Dissolution Bill was dropped. The King was won, 
and Cavour resigned, probably knowing well that the intrigue 
must fail, and himself return to power with freer hands. 1 
Giacomo Durando, the minister of war, tried to form a 
Cabinet, but the feeling of the country was roused to a pitch 
that made it impossible to find colleagues, who would share 
the responsibility. The King found his popularity com- 
promised and Turin in a dangerous state of unrest. So 
strong was the excitement, that, had the crisis continued, 
riots and bloodshed were almost inevitable, and the King, 
solemnly warned by D’Azeglio of the risk he was running, 
recalled Cavour (May 3). Even now the danger was not 
over, and it was only by accepting amendments that excluded 
nearly half the monastic houses from the law, that Cavour 


passed it through the Senate by a narrow majority (May 2<A< 
Public opinion condemned the compromise, but Cavour y&A. 
to choose between the amendments and a constitut^ 011 * 
crisis, which might have shaken the throne and wreckd 5 
foreign policy. The principle had been won, and tW g^ ve n P 
excommunication had little heed paid to it eitherf ie condi- 
or country. » JPlaced in 

^one-sided 


Their interest was absorbed in the moment 

the government had taken in its foreigiy^^ed. The step 

aim was to push actively and strenuousj^ffages not obvious. 

D’Azeglio had indicated ; to court thp i0m > an( i ^ needed all 

that perchance some day the Fr/ Bosio, Viiiamanna , 146-147; 

armies over the Alps to ; Massari, op. tit., 159; Id., La 

Vp-nPtia Hp hsd c^*/ 179 ^ 1 do *ot believe in Marini's claims to 
v enoua. ne na ap* tes seem fatal to it . 0 astelli, Cavour, 53-55; 

COuld never hop^C; Farau, Letter e, xix ; Badiali, Far mi, 175-17 7 ; 

# 1 Bianc hi, Fo]^ za ^ 129-133 ; Bianchi, Liplomazia, VII. 546 ; Cavour, Nuove 
L>ipfomazick^Z2Q§' 
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had little faith in a popular rising. But right as he was in 
his prudent scepticism, he probably hardly foresaw how 
thorny was the path he had chosen, how great the tempta- 
tion to trickery, how dangerous it was to place his country 
in the debt of an ambitious and unscrupulous ally. A 
finer conscience would have hesitated to ask the help of 
Louis Napoleon. But Cavour was no man to shrink from 
dubious means, so long as they led to the great goal. He 
had chosen to travel by diplomatic and not by revolu- 
tionary roads, and, the choice once made, he was impelled 
onwards by a fatal necessity. The war in the East forced him 
to make his decision. Hitherto there had been a good 
deal of coolness between Turin and Paris. The Emperor was 
not proof against the Yiennese theory that Piedmont was a 
hiding-place for the incendiaries of Europe, and though he 
had little share in French sympathy for Rome, he did 
not dare to disown it. The war with Russia changed 
the position. The Allies were ready to buy or beg help 
from any quarter that offered, and above all were anxious 


to win Austria, who could paralyze a Russian advance in 
the Balkans. But Austria wished to beep her hands free, 
"*^if she could do so with dignity, and she dallied with the 
'i&pposals of the Allies, giving as one pretext that if she 
" tentrated her army in the East, Piedmont would take the 
C ° nC ,.a' uri ^y to on Lombardy. The Allies had from the 
first ;^ red ? uaran ^ ee her Italian frontier during the 
war but' 1 * ^h- e y saw that the most effective answer to her 
1 wC as to persuade Piedmont also to join the alliance and 
send part arm y to East. From the first days of 
1 8 t 4 onward they assiduously courted the Turin govern- 
ment holding ou5 }°? GS that Austria mi £ ht be P^suaded to 
exchange Lombard^ 01 new possessions in the East, and 
hinting that if p ie ^ mont bu ng back, they would allow 
Austria to occupy Ale^P: There were yet stronger 
reasons for listening to tne Powers. If Austria 

and not Piedmont became their ai^.. Piedmont would be 
isolated again ; France and England mmlA, b e ker enemy s 

debt and irritated with herself. Cavour saw' ^ at his whole 
policy was at stake; he responded even precipnatsjy to the 
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suggestion of the Allies, and proposed to send a contingent 
to the Crimea. 1 But though the King sided with him, he 
found no support for his scheme in the Cabinet, and Rattazzi 
and La Marmora threatened to resign. It seemed quixotic 
for Piedmont to waste in another's quarrel the strength, 
which she needed to husband for her own ambitions. But 
Cavour was content to wait, perhaps at times he had his 
own misgivings, and before the autumn had gone by, 
he had his colleagues with him. When in December 
(1854) France and England made a formal request for the 
alliance of Piedmont, the government decided to adhere 
on certain conditions. England was to lend at least a 
million sterling, but Piedmont was to rank as an ally and 
not as a subsidized mercenary ; she was to take her place 
in any Congress that might be held after the war; the 
Western Powers were to bind themselves by secret treaty 
to make a fresh effort to get the Lombard sequestrations 
removed, and at the Congress take the condition of Italy 
into serious consideration. But they were terms, to which 
England and France would not accede ; for Austria had just 
joined the Alliance, and they dared not alienate her. In 
spite of the hopes they had held out, they refused to^ 
include any pledges in the treaty, 2 and the ministry hfad 
to choose between unconditional alliance and isolation. 
The danger of the latter was now clearly recognise^ ; the 
King intended to dismiss the ministry rather than/ give up 
the treaty; the Lombard refugees begged that tl/ie condi- 
tion as to the sequestrations might be waived. JPlaced in 
the hard alternative, the ministry signed the /one-sided 
treaty (January 9, 1855). ' 

The Piedmontese public was much pu^ led. The step 
seemed so novel and daring, the advantages not obvious. 
Few were really convinced of its wisdom, and it needed all 

1 Bianchi, Diplomazia, VII 161— 166, 16c) • Bosio, Villamanna, 146-147 ; 
Tavallmi, Lanza , I 144 ; Sclopis, Cavo * ,, 471 ; Massari, op. cit. y 159 ; Id , La 
Marmora , 1 42, Chiala, L)ma, I, 12? ^ i do not believe m Farim’s claims to 
have originated the idea ; dates seem fatal to it : Castelh, Cavour , 53-55 j 
Chiala, A lleanza, 29-38; Farini, Lettere, six, Badiah, Farmi , 175-177 ; 
Finali, Contemporanei, 274. 

2 Chiala, Alleanza, 129-133; Bianchi, Diplomazia } VII. 546; Cavour, Nuove 
Letter e )m 206-208. 
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Cavour’s personal ascendancy to carry it in the Chamber 
Piedmont had nothing to fear from Russian ambition, and 
could not fairly be called on to fight against the supposed 
common enemy of Europe, while Prussia was neutral and 
Austria inactive. It meant a loss of men and money, a 
heavy drain on the overtaxed state, the prospect of terrible 
sufferings for its soldiers from cholera and cold. It seemed 
fantastically strange that Piedmont should be ranged in the 
same camp as Austria, should help to prop the oppressor of 
the struggling Slavs. But all the country felt vaguely the 
danger of isolation, the possibility of territorial gain, the 
moral certainty that it would force the Powers to consider 
the condition of Italy. To give Piedmont a voice in the 
councils of Europe, to make her the honoured ally of 
the Western Powers and the acknowledged mouthpiece of 
Italy seemed worth a heavy sacrifice. Though the Left 
voted against the treaty with some misgivings and the 
Right with none, the Chamber approved it by 95 votes 
to 40 (February 10). 

The summer of 1855 was an anxious time in Piedmont. 
No news of victory came from the Crimea, and failure meant 
the almost certain triumph of the clericals at home. The 
^*iall Piedmontese force of 1 7,000 men played an inactive 
an 2 L '- unimportant part in the campaign, and the cholera made 
havocyf 1 r f‘ n k 8, But it performed well the task assigned 
to it of S> uar ding the right of the Allies. Its excellent com- 
missariat. an< ^ ^Bulance were the more noteworthy, from 
their coni rast disorganisation of the English supplies. 

La Marnfe ra ’ was in command, asserted his position 
among the S^ e d generals with some excess of dignity ; and 
when & at lasr'xfl men came into action in the valley of 
the Tehernaja (Au^ st; 16), though the chief brunt of the 
fight was borne by tllfi French, they did their part well and 
bravely. It was natuk|i enough that at home the battle 
was magnifi ed into a grei^vltahan victory, and that Cavour 
boasted that the shame of NoT^ra was wiped out. It was 
partly true that “ the Crimea was the road to Lombardy,” 
and the instinct of the nationalists teld them, that the 
sacrifice of men and money (the campaign cost the Piedmon- 
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tese ^3,000,000) was a cheap price to pay for the recovery 
of martial prestige. 

But Piedmont had still to justify the cost by using its new 
honours to advantage. It was as “ a pistol-shot in Austria’s 
ear,” that the alliance had been hailed in Italy. The laurels 
of the Crimea, as Cavour said, would help her destinies 
more than all the speeches and writings, that had pleaded 
her cause to a deaf Europe. Piedmont’s wars and constitu- 
tional government had proved that “ the Italy of Byron and 
Macaulay had passed away,” that she had found courage 
and confidence and self-control. There seemed at length 
to have come a dawn of hope for the suffering states. 

It was with good reason that Cavour had asked that the 
Powers should consider the condition of Italy. It was a 
story of rottenness and anarchy at Rome, of hard military 
despotism in Lombardy and Romagna, of sheer tyranny at 
Naples. At Rome even the petty programme of the motu- 
proprw was a dead letter. The Council of State was seldom 
consulted, and only on minor matters. The Boar' 1 of Finance 
attempted to assert its nominal right to .pervise the 
budget, but the government harassed or ignored it, till year 
by year it sank into more utter insignificance. The repeated 
promises that all offices should be thrown open to laymen 
remained a dead letter. It is true that laymen h ej 4 the 
great majority of subordinate posts, but every he4d of a 
department, except that of war, all the prefects, all tMe higher 
judges were ecclesiastics, and though at first three laymen 
were appointed to provincial delegacies, a spurious /agitation 
secured the easy removal of all but one. Uncl^r the new 
municipal law the communal councils, though their powers 
were large, were tied hand and foot to tj&e government , the 
franchise was confined to those who we/e “ irreproachable in 
politics and religion,” and a high property qualification kept 
them in the hands of a small oligarchy. 1 Even so the 
government was afraid to let the law w r ork freely, and when 

1 Despatches — Lyons, i, 19, 38, 60; Histoire des etats, 26-27; Sujet 
< 3 u Pape, Question romame, 17-18, 24 , Rayneval’s Memou e ; Farmi, La 
diplomazia, 46. 
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ran high, against the misrule in Rome and Naples. Hudson, 
the British Minister at Turin, lent all his great influence 
to assist and advise the Piedmontese government; Panizzi 
kept the Cabinet in touch with the Italian nationalists; 
and Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone felt a sympathy 
as true as, if cooler than, that of Palmerston. The English 
government was willing to bring its influence to bear on 
Ferdinand and the Pope, and would probably have liked 
to see the Legations go to Piedmont, 1 but Cavour knew 
that he would look to it in vain for practical help in 
Northern Italy. 

The sympathy of France was at this time hardly less 
platonic, though the Emperor’s restless schemings had long 
included the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, and since 
the coup d’itcit he had several times hinted that some day 
he would lend his army to Piedmont. The war in the East 
had made the Austrian alliance a necessity for the time, 
but in the midst of the Crimean campaign he had threatened 
that if Austria and Prussia deserted him, he would recall 
his troops from the East and send them to the Rhine and 
Po. And though it was still his policy to keep on good 
terms with Austria, he hoped by friendly pressure to per- 
qh|ade her to withdraw her troops from Romagna, to cede 
loliema to Piedmont, even, so he was utopian to believe for 
a 'se -ment, to exchange her Italian possessions for the 
Dan ejan Principalities. At all events he could act at 
Rome Naples. He would do nothing indeed to alienate 
the PojNfor he already feared the hostility pf the French 
Catholic^er d the Empress was resolved to have Pius for 
godfather' ont the Prince Imperial, but he was keenly 
anxious to '\voncate himself from his false position at 
Rome, and for 'tm^end to heal the misrule and discontent, 
that compelled the Pope to lean on foreign arms. He was 
ready to voice the disgust of civilized Europe at Ferdinand’s 
tyranny, and he had Lis secret means of pressure in the 
intrigues that were being woven to place his cousin Lucien 
Murat on the throne of NsCples. 2 

Encouraged by the Empespr and Clarendon, the English 

1 Cavour, Nuove Lettere . w. *- 2 See below, p. 
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representative, Cavour pitched his hopes high in the early 
days of the Congress. He hoped to gain Parma or Massa- 
Carrara for Piedmont, and see Romagna made into an inde- 
pendent state or annexed to Tuscany or Modena. 1 Rut 
when Austria’s absolute non-possumus wrecked his bigger 
projects, he changed his tactics, and in a memorial to the 
French and English Ministers (March 27) proposed Home 
Rule for Romagna and the Marches under Papal suzerainty 
and with something of a representative constitution. The 
project 2 had little to recommend it, for it left Umbria 
unaffected, and even D’Azeglio dubbed it “ a pie-crust 
scheme.” But Cavour must have recognized that Austria 
would no more accept it than his earlier proposals, and it 
served for a text on which to hang the Italian question and 
preach the hopelessness of reform under the Pope’s govern- 
ment. The English and French Ministers had promised 
that when the main business of the Congress was over, 
opportunity would be given to discuss the condition of 
Italy, and Cavour s picture of the Roman and Neapolitan 
misrule, and his threats that till Italy had reform she would 
be a hotbed of revolution, had stirred a real anxiety to 
help. Prussia was friendly, Russia had “ the same wrongs 
to avenge” on Austria. Before the Congress broke up, 
Wale wski, the French Minister, introduced the case of Rome 
and Naples (April 8). His mild censures were followed by 
Clarendon’s indignant indictment of the Pope’s government 
as “ a disgrace to Europe,” and of Ferdinand’s misrule as 
crying for the intervention of the civilised world. 3 Angry 
words passed between him and the Austrian Minister, but 
the latter’s refusal to consent to any vote deprived the dis- 
cussion of practical issue. Cavour however had so far won 
his end, that the majority of the Congress were openly sym- 
pathetic, and he had obtained in a way an European con- 
demnation of the misrule. To rivet the matter home, he 
addressed, as soon as the Congress broke up, a memorandum 

1 Cavour, Lettere , II. 170-174; D’Azeglio e Ghialterio, Cartegyio , 228. 

2 It was m the mam a repetition, of Aldim’s scheme see above, Vol. I. 
P 9 * 

8 Mmghetti compared his attack to the charge of the Light Brigade. 

VOL. « B 
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to the French and English governments (April 16), point- 
ing out the all-potent position of Austria in Italy and the 
difficulty of preserving peace in the face of her provocations. 
The gist of the memorandum was, as Mazzini noted, that if 
diplomacy could not secure reform, it should have revolu- 
tion. Cavour in fact, irritated at the seeming fruitlessness 
of his endeavours, was seriously planning war. If no peace- 
ful solution could be found, he threatened insurrection at 
Naples or Palermo and war to the knife with Austria, and 
he had convinced himself for the moment that Piedmont 
was ready for the conflict. 1 Clarendon had revised the 
memorandum, and some passing words of his Cavour mis- 
construed into a promise of English help ; with that once 
secured, he was anxious to fight at once. 2 

As a matter of fact England was reverting to her 
traditional friendship with Austria, and was no more 
willing to come to extremities with her than France was 
willing to alienate the Pope. The Congress had brought 
no positive results for Italy ; Cavour was deeply chagrined, 
and the opposition naturally taunted him with the seeming 
waste of the Crimea and the disappointed hopes. But, 
as all Italy recognised, the moral gain was enormous. 
The Italian question had advanced to a new plane. Austria 
was discredited by the cowardly part she had played 
during the war and her feeble defence at the Congress. 
The cause of Italy, as Cavour told the Chamber, “was 
before the bar of public opinion” and Piedmont was 
recognised by Europe as her advocate. o When Cavour, 
returning from Paris, declared that the policies of Piedmont 
and Austria were more remote than ever, his words were 
received with passionate endorsement. Though he recognised 
by now that England was not prepared to fight, and that 
therefore immediate war was impossible, Piedmont was 
afire with war-fever, and the troops from the Crimea were 
welcomed home with a fervour, that was meant and taken 

1 Cavour, Lettere , II. 215, 217, 371 ; Bianchi, Politique de Cavour , 134. 

2 Bianchi, Cavour , 39-40 ; Id., Politique de Cavour , 159 , Cavour, Lettere , II. 
217, 222-223 ; Nuove Lettere , 331 ; Mmghetti, Ricordi, III. 107; Lords’ 
Debate of February 17, 1862 (Hansard, CLXV. 350). 
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as a menace to Austria. After the Chamber had risen, 
the government spent a million lire on the new fortifica- 
tions at Alessandria, knowing well that it need have no 
fear as to parliamentary indemnity; and a subscription 
started by a popular Turin paper, to supply the fortress 
with 100 cannon brought in innumerable contributions 
from all Italy and Italians the whole world over. 
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So far as liis limited programme went, Cuvotir had prac- 
tically won what he wanted. It is futile to conjecture 
whether, if Piedmontese troops had not heigh! in the 
Crimea, Napoleon would have attacked Austria four years 
later. Suffice it, that Cavour’s action was leading straight 
to that. He had secured the good-will of Franco; it 
was Ids work that France and England wen* about to 
intervene, however feebly, at Home and Naples Sooner 
or later, he knew well, Louis Napoleon’s ambitions would 
bring his armies over the Alps to drive the Austrians out. 
Public opinion recognised his success; and the Congress of 
Paris made Cavour dictator of Piedmont. He had a safe 
majority in the Chamber; the Senate, perhaps overavn d 
by threats to create neiv senators, was compliant now; 
and throughout Italy he personified the policy, which 
promised redemption at no distant, date. Hut flavour's 
programme was too cold and opportunist to servo as a 
great word of advance. Spleudid tactician as he was, he 
could not give the rallying cry. There- was a danger that 
he would have no moral force behind him, no inspiration, 
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that would convert the national movement into a vital 
and organic evolution. Its march needed pioneers, prin- 
ciples, programme; and contemporaneously with the Con- 
gress a new party was springing into life, which was to 
supply the motor-power for his policy, by wresting the 
moral initiative from the republicans and giving it to the 
great Liberal party, which owned him as its leader. 

The disastrous rising at Milan in 1853 had been the 
death blow to Mazzini’s influence. The prestige of the 
Roman Republic had gone ; the coup d’ttat had crushed 
the republicans of France; in Rome, in Naples, in Lom- 
bardy, his followers were deserting in mass to the 
nationalists, who looked to Victor Emmanuel and Cavour. 
Their leader still helped or organised the petty risings, 
whose day had past ; still abounded in confident and 
numerous predictions, which generally proved wrong. But 
his phrases, once full of life, had lost their savour from 
over-repetition, or were found on analysis to have more 
rhetoric than substance. Henceforth Mazzini only hurt the 
cause he loved; lmt if he shut his eyes to the new spirit 
that, now ruled Italian politics, his obstinacy is of higher 
stamp than the intolerance of Cavour and his followers, 
who banned the man who had taught them to believe 
in Italy. In England Mazzini would have been a great 
and generous and stimulating lender; in Italy he was 
condemned to sordid agitation and conspiracy, which 
wasted his great powers, twisted his common sense and 
common honerty, and made him more foe than friend of 
his own ideals. 

Mazzini’s decline was typical of much more than the 
fall of the republican party. It meant the close of the 
era, w'hieh had culminated in 1846-49, the era, whose 
ideas and inspirations, whether republican or royalist, were 
democratic, idealist, religious. It had been on the very 
threshold of success, but it had failed. Unarmed enthu- 
siasm had proved powerless against the bayonets of stand- 
ing armies. Not all the nobleness of the cause had saved 
it from suffering violence, and it had come nearest to 
success, when it had the help of an alien element, the 
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army and diplomacy of Piedmont. Ihsdfo ipbicd enthu- 
siasm and advanced political spumluMun had had flair 
day and failed, anti in the early ’5 os the pmyvmhv party 
fell all the didllusOninns of defeat, Though uainj of im 
leaders had belonged to the IK muoruts tie y put folmd 
them the ideah of the earlier mo\uuunt. Tin in pulhy 
aimed at attempting less and achic\ing The mu i, J 

theories of ALmiani and Montunclli and Troth rio made 
way for the pure Liberalism of Ga’umr. din* mmemeuy 
that Mazzini and Gioberti and Lius had inspired, had bu 0 
essentially religious; it had gone forth msUr the blowing 
of the church, and the volunteers had worn the eros^ on 
their breasts. Their generation praised God; the mw 
generation thought inure of keeping its powdu* dry. The 
former had had its poetry, its great literary works, its 
appeals to history; the latter wrote leaflets and pamphlets, 
and spoke through the press, which had eomo into power 
since 1847. The sweet thinkers, Tommuseo and Bassi 
and their kin, were silent ; the heroic idealism had gone, 
and rationalism and science took its place, The new 
spirit was matter-of-fact, thinking more of the present 
than the future, fearful of pitching its hopes too high, 
quietly, cautiously laying the foundations, determined to 
go on no quixotic ventures, but slowly prepare, and only 
tight when the odds were on its side. Afazzinl Him lied 
from no sacrifice; he was ready to surrender the fire- 
sent convenience and happiness of the whole community, 
its family life, its trade, in a desperate st ruggfo. The now 
movement shrank from the terrible and imp* i.sdble app* al ; 
hut if pul its faith in discipline, it was willing fur the sake 
of union to sacrifice spontaneity, to be unfair to oppmc ntq 
to crush minorities. If was resolved to have no more >neh 
divisions, as the feud between royalLis and r< publicans, 
which had paralysed Lombardy in the summer of 1848, 
or the suspicions that had made the Coil- c natives half 
glad at the disaster of Novara. Eschewing all " j non 
politics, all constitutional questions, it proclaimed the King 
of Piedmont the one sole chief, its constitution the mod*d 
for all Italy, its army the only instrument of redemption* 
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In one respect indeed Mazzinis ideals Lad triumphed. 
Half the leading men of Italy had been nurtured on his 
writings, and though they had shed their republicanism, 
they assimilated more and more his faith in an united 
Indy, and again and again we lind his phrases repeated 
by Manim Circumstances had made the movement of 
1 $47-49 federalist. Unity had been at the best the 
pious hope of a few; hardly a politician of repute had 
committed himself to it, and the league of princes had 
been the symbol of the- imperfect national union. Now, 
whatever the Piedmontese government and press might 
profess, and however distant the ultimate triumph might 
seem, Unity under the House of Savoy was coming to bo 
the ambition of the great mass of Italian patriots. And 
alike among the Unitarians and the narrower Piedmontese 
school the conviction was gaining, that the quiet patient 
work of reconstruction must soon make way for a more 
active policy, that the time was approaching when another 
cast must be made to fulfil the nations destinies. 

In a sense (Hubert i was the father of the new school 
As his u Primacy " had created the New Guelf\ his i£ Civil Re- 
generation ,J was the precursor of the new Unitarians, But 
(Robert i had expressed the thoughts of others rather than his 
own, his faith in Piedmont was more of rhetoric than fact, 
and when ho dies! in 1852,1ns traditions pas?>ed info the 
hands of two men of much stabler and more sterling worth, 
Giorgio Falla vieino was a Lombard noble, who for fourteen 
years had begn Pellicos fellow-prisoner in the Spielberg. 
He had come to Piedmont with the Lombard emigration of 
1848 a convinced republican, but Piedmontese environment 
and his somewhat close relations with the King had made 
him a royalist; and it was he who had inspired Cnobertfs 
panegyric. 1 But he was now as always a pronounced radical, 
perennially fresh and hopeful, with no great measure of 
political wisdom, strongly drawn by Garibaldis honest im- 
pulsiveness, and distrusting Cavern rV more cautious states- 
manship; a candid, honourable veteran, whose good word 
went for much. His fellow-pioneer was Mamm After the 

1 See above, VoL p. 403. 
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organising the former and through it emnp ding Yicmr 
Emmanuel to put himself at the head of tin mu ; malk 
movement. His work therefore va*, to fix tie SloaMng 
nationalist sentiment, which \\ as more and more turning to 
P iedmont, which had watched her constitutional dm < lop 
ment and struggle with the Papacy, had applaud* *j In r 
protest, against the sequestrations, her alliance with the 
West tun Powers, and, though with hopes temporarily dashed 
by the abortive issue of the Congress, still iveogm/i d that 
she was the 1 hampmn of Italy, irrmoeuhU cummin* d to a 
pulley of national redemption. Their propagandist! foimu 
its organiser in La Farina, the historian and ex-minisnr of 
Sicily 111 1848. Honest, unselfish, energetic, a quit! p», rsk 
tent worker, who for thn e years wrote all the correspond! nee 
of their Soeiety with his own hand, he was a man capable 
of accompli, sliing much, except when his partisanship »n»r* 
came his judgment and subordinate d polity to pipe . Fnd# 
turret! hy the indifference of politician* and the j»r* ^s, tie y 
founded the u Xat tonal Society." with the motto of h de- 
pendence and Unity; out with the Austrians and tlw Pop* A 
It, was the first organisation outside the ranks of tie revolu- 
tionists, that placed an united Italy in the front of im 
programme. Opposed alike to the pure Ma//,Iniam who 
preferred the republic to Italy, and the. pure Pit dmoiit* m-, 
who would sacrifice Italy to Turin, they promised loyalty 
to the House of Savoy, but only on condition that the 
King accepted the policy of unify; and they threatens d 
another flag, if he hung back. “ Slake Italy/' Matiiri wrote 
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U> him, “ami we are with you : if not, not.” As the Kind’s 
.\y»pathi<s became more declared, they rallied strongly "to 
him. ^ “ Unity. Independence. Victor ’Emmanuel King of 
Italy,” these were their only formulas, and they welcomed 
all who accepted them, whatever their other differences. 1 

It is nee ssary even at the present day to repeat the 
argument for Unity. It, Is perhaps sufficient apology that 
the irresistible current of opinion set towards it, that on 
principles of nationality and democracy, If the Italians 
desired Unity, it was right and inevitable that, they should 
have it. But there was much to urge besides the argument 
of sentiment. Federalism, their opponents said, would bring 
a substantial economic and social gain; it, would destroy 
the customs-barriers, it would give common < oinage and 
weights, and permit an uniform and reformed law. It would 
hate brought a show of diplomatic and military union ; it 
might have quickened the mutual relations of the states, 
and created something of a moral unity. But federalism 
was impossible. A federation of ancient and monarchical 
states is only workable, where one member of the confedera- 
tion is so predominant in power that it can impose its policy 
on the whole body. Even if Piedmont had gained all North 
Italy, it would still have had no such preeminence over 
Naples as to preclude a struggle for mastery. And in Italy 
federation had its special difficulty in the Temporal Power, 
for, whatever may have been possible in 1848, it was clear 
that after the Reaction the Pope would never come into a 
system, which meant, constitutional liberties and a limitation 
of his own independence. , A federation, now as in 1848, 
would have been the arena of rival and divergent policies, 
which would have reduced Italy to impotence, and worked 
its own speedy dissolution. Unity of course hud and still 
has its dangers in the gulf between North and South, the 
chance that the South may drag the North down to its own 
lower level, the mischief worked by an irritated and irrecon- 

1 Mamn. e Pallavicino, passim; Zim, Sturm, Documents 6o6~~6o$. At 
firm at all events Mania would not hat e excluded federalists, and preferred 
the formula ** unification ” to u unity.” See hits letter to the Pres e of Decern* 
ber 14, 1S55, quoted i« Chiala* Dim, L, 161. 
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dlablo Pope anti <Aorcy the temptation that e*»m< ** to a 
*2 real Power to neghvt humbVr and more n A duii< s for 
unprofitable iimbiti »m. If is t ao to dem» mo r it t t h it an 
united Italy has hud i*^ dhapp mumem m V mm; I !i * ear 
to p r.ne tli, if a dhided Italy v.oulil hav? bad m**r»\ P by, 
burdened with the e\il lurk ige of tin paM ha* dmm mm h 
in one getimahon; ii is fir ile t * spemVv h o* mu h m» ro 
she might luive done* Not only !u> Putty 1 e» n ?lm omy 
alternative to the old in? uorable heptarehy hit on im to n 
merits its advantages orpwmgh its lox M s. Th * simi* oariti* 
mies that make for large production and (h ns * population, 
make materially and spiritually for large nations. The 
convent rai ion of force, the pride of eh v.mmhlp tie 4 lamer 
air of a groat state count for more than the .somewhat ‘'•mug 
and sordid prosp< rity * A a little eountrv. Trade and s o-i« ?v 
depend largely on uniformity of law, and uniformity would 
he impossible wlnre the central ext <;uti\e was Hub!** a! 
every move to 1> * thwarted by its subordinate exnuifhes. 
If the North of Italy has suffered temporarily from eoniart 
with tin* South, it is necessary even for it that fie* South 

■x» 

should he lifted from its degradation. And Ituh's s« eular 
enemy at. Rome is more impotent to wound, than if it had 
the jealousies and rivalries of half-a-dozen little courts and 
little capitals to play upon. 

Abanin was confident that the republicans would follow 
him into the new camp; and alienated from Maz/ini Imp* less 
of their own policy, tiny Hocked over, some of them hitle rto 
uncompromising eiu*mies of the monarchy, moors who like 
Valerio and Depretis, had long vein end tin ir ivpuhaeanhm 
with a belief in the constitution of Piedmont. Maniu bop* d 
to win Mazzini ; but the utmost coneesbon he emp] obtain 
was a rovi\ ah under the new name of the “ netiiral banner,” uf 
t lie old promise to drop tor the time all programme s L yotttl 
independence and leave the future go vermuen? fob** d« eided 
by the parliament of the freed nation. Alaz/im had rare tits 
of trust in the King; he admitted now that tin* Austrians 
could only be driven out by the Piedmontese army ; 1 Im 
1 Mazmu, 0/*trt, IX. lxxxiii. 
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beiran to sa 1 that his generous dream of a people thirsting 
to '.priiiir at the Austrian’s throat was but an illusion. Bui 
he btiicved thm I'iedmont would novtr stir till forced by 
an outside movement, and that if insurrection began in 
Naples or Sicily or at Carrara, Victor Emmanuel and his 
army would be t'oreul to step in and support the revolu- 
tionary rising. His position was plausible enough on the 
surface, but Mania and Pallavieino objected that the neutral 
banner would be in-vitubly a cloak for the autonomist spirit 
every win re, for Murat tism at Naples, separatism in Sicily, 
the republic at Genoa and Koine, It, meant the divisions 
of 1S48 over again and the triumph of federalism. Victor 
Emmanuel and his government were hardly likely to look 
kindly on a programme, which left itself free to throw them 
aside when the work was done. And Mazzini himself, while 
appealing for compromise in the name of union, was pro- 
claiming his deep distrust in the King and his conviction 
that Italy was destined to he a republic. 1 A bitter dispute 
between him and Manin, who had charged him with advo- 
cating assassination," turned Mazzini into an angry opponent 
of the National Society. In rivalry with the fund for the 
cannon of Alessandria, he appealed for subscriptions to 
purchase 10,000 rifles “for the first Italian province, that 
rose against the common enemy.” 

Mazzini’s opposition ditl little injury to the Society. An 
energetic propagandist!!, taking the Anti-Corn-Law League 
for its model, carried on the work, which had been fitfully 
begun. The Piedmontese party was already strong in North 
Italy, and breaking ground elsewhere. Gioberti’s influence 
and Prati’s poems had done much to counteract Giusti and 
B< »rchet, and win Italy to the House of Savoy. Victor 
Emmanuel’s loyalty and Cavour’s statesmanship were doing 
more, and in Lombardy and Vonetia and the Duchies the 
National Society carried all before it. In Tuscany the 
Liberal autonomists were still powerful, but their influence 
was already waning, the bulk of the Mazzinians came over 
to the Society, and young Tuscans began to enlist in the 

i Manin e Pallavieino, 186-189* 540-543; M mini, Optre,, IX. 254-255, 

s See below* Appendix 11. 
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Piedmontese army. Ruusoli vwm looking tm the gr« uf 
times that were coming. 1 ’ and prt at lung r< '< *bu *»n and 
unity. In Romagna tie Society made id\ Ha Nay, 
though Mink rales, like Mingle T 1 1 wmild *o huv * * pa- 

tented themselves \Cith INme Rule ami it 1 m 1 1 * *Lde 
the exploded Curbonaro t rat lit inn, that wane A t« nnula* 
anti secret oaths anti a big paper programme <n n torn . In 
Home itself the bulk of the Ma//ini.ms joined it, In Naples 
ami Calabria and the Basilicata its im!m nee \\;i* emt-ader- 
aide through the Piedmontese party tha* ahv.eh e\,md 
there and the. semhattaehcd * Soelety o‘ H h titan FnityC 
In Piedmont, where most might have N ? n heped fur., tie 
new gospd at first mudt little ground. The National S *eh t\ 
had carried the programme altogither be v mid the North 
Italian Kingdom, whieh till now bad marked the limit m 
suhalpine ambition, The bahmee t if power would shin ut 
the venire, and not even Milan, nmeh less Turin, but 
Florence or Rome would be the future eapitah The vdmlo 
immanent seemed to Miuck of MazzimY utopias*, and from 
Della Margherita to BrotVerio the politieians had no good 
word for the Society. 1 Save for one unimportant journal, 
the press of every shade conspired to silence. And while 
the war fever was still high, while the Alessandria fnrfilieu* 
lions and the new arsenal at Spezia were hailed us the 
prelude to a struggle for Lombardy, the same publie look* d 
askance at the men who pointed to Sicily and Rome, 

The government reflected this snspiehm of the bignr 
programme. CavourY pulley, when the ev*jn nu ut of lie* 
Congress had passed, dropped again into its old uafHifuh 
cautious grooves. Its keynotes now and hmr von* to 
adhere at all costs to Urn French alliance, and tor this to 
keep clear of revolutionary taint and be content to wait ; 
to put down the republicans and cupiure the national 
movement for the monarchy ; to push on others to break 
fresh ground, and only follow if they suececded. So far as 
he could travel without risking the Emperors friendship, 
he would go: he refused, despite the Kings excessive 

1 Maun e Pallimcmo, iSr, 212, 25S ; Zmi, AVu, L £>39 ; ChmU, lima, 
I. 159-161, 201. 
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itii\i« ty. to vhid to the Pope on essentials; he was ready 
to pick tjuarri !s with Tummiiv and Parma, and though he 
offered to reMime diplomatic relations with Austria, if the 
initiative < nine from lmr, he would make no advances 
hitiw If. Hit when Ids p>iiey threatened to cross the 
Emperor's path, he was careful to heat time. Much as 
he disliked it, he refusul to opjxtse, at least officially, the 
claims of Lm icn Murat to the Neapolitan throne. 1 2 "All 
our ambitions," he said at the end of 1856, “are limited 
to this side of the Apennines.” 

But this was merely an official statement, of his present 
policy. He intended to prepare the ground for a bolder 
advance, should circumstances allow. “I have faith,” he 
told La Farina in the same year, “that Italy will become 
a single state with Home tor its capital."* He welcomed 
the National Society, not only as an antidote to republi- 
canism, hut because if was willing to take the risk of a 
hardier programme. But he was ignorant of the movement 
that was going on outside Piedmont, and doubted whether 
Italy were rijH> for Unity. The “fatal dualism” of his 
position compelled him to pose before Europe as the enemy 
of revolution, while he was using revolutionary instruments. 
As he said ut a later time, his “ compass was public opinion ” : 
and if thu National Society could create a force in Italy, 
which would enable him to dispense with the Emperor and 
lead the revolution to save the throne, well and good. He 
was “waiting for accidents”; “it is useless,” he said, “to 
make plans, alj dejiends on an accident, and then we shall 
see if we can take opportunity by the forelock"; 3 in the 
meantime for the sake of the country he must, not com- 
promise the government or himself. He gave no support 
to Bentivegna’s rising in Sicily, 1 he refused to countenance 
any revolutionary movement in Tuscany, he helped to 
suppress the Carrara rising, and harassed the subscription 
for the 10,000 rifles. But this did not prevent him from 
giving secret encouragement to the men in the van; at 

1 See below, \\ 36* 

2 La Farina* BpwMarw, II. 426; Mme, Batt&zsl, Jfetiarei, I. 33S. 

3 Ca&ielli, Vartegt/io, L r$& 4 See below* 3S* 
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daily secret interviews with La Farina be soon * atm* » 
direct largely the operations of the National So*h T ; . b 
saw Garibaldi and told him to make oilers hop*', be h> * < 
caii prospects of ultimate action in Tmeam and p r\ op-- in 
Ibimagna;* he eneouragt *d the annexation:*! non !.i< iJ in 
Sicily and Paiti/Jh >ehemt* for liberating Sdiemfrihi m d 
his fellow-prisom rs* E\ en M.u/dni conn eel that ho “ was 
Italian at the bottom of his soul,” 

in the eariar days, however, of the National Soehty. 
before lie had disclosed himself to La Farina or harm tlm 
strength of the nun emend he seemed the mmv p< lineal 
sceptic, “ laughing at everybody and t v* rylhing '* ; hN 
dislike of programme-makers maile him half-conn mptunus 
of the Society's amateur polities. FallauVino, to whom the 
French alliance was ahomnut ion, disi rust i d him and wanted 
to overthrow him, strangely expecting that Mason would 
succeed him as premier, “To hope to malm Italy with 
(favour,” he wrote, “is absurd.” But Maninb calmer judg- 
ment knew that if the National Society could corner! public 
opinion, (favour wouM follow, and that the bHh r policy 
was to force his hand, and compel him to come boldly over 
to the flag of unity. But Manin, in common with the r* st 
of the forward school, was too puzzled hy (favour, too suspi- 
cious of his policy, to place his main reliance in him. He 
thought more of winning tin* King. Viet or EmmamnTs 
more expansive and direct nature led him into expressions 
of sympathy, from which (favour was careful to ah*uim 
Tnouglt (\uour\s sympathies with the natiymd moVeiie nt 
were as real, the KhuN were more impulGw, more imputi* nb 
more easily guided into tic* path of big ambit mm, A ^hier 
by every iustiner, habng Austria with hi.** whole soul, Is* 
looked eagerly forward to tin* day of war and r< wng< , 41 If 

yon do not begin soon,” ho told Pailaviemo, * I will/’ 

But though Victor Emmanuel might be the figurehead 
of the movement, it needed its popular hero, and Pallaviehm 

1 La Farina Joe. eit; Cavour , Xuw /»«, 337*, Cantu, Cruuwhri<t % lit 
126; Mania e Pailavieino, 172. I much suspect the accuracy of $Lamu, 
Opf re, IX. 352 ; a year later Cavcrnr would shout Mamui if he eouhlf* 

- See below, p, 34. 
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knew that ho could find him best in Garibaldi. The fame of 
his valour in Montevideo and at Rome, Ills generous direct 
nature, in which mingled the democrat and the gentleman, 
the faith in his supreme courage and genius of generalship 
made him still the idol of Italy. His clear sincerity, the 
benignant good-nature that shone in Ms face, his perfect 
grace and strength of body gave him the magnetism, that 
made men ready to follow him to any danger, and proud 
to put their lives and wills in his keeping. Not Oavour’s 
wisdom, not Mazzirus high idealism and long patient work 
could give flic fascination, which Garibaldis heroism had 
won. In private life he was no saint. His intellectual 
power was small ; as D’Azcglio said, he had “ a heart of 
gold but. the brains of an ox.” His political conceptions 
were elementary; his mind was a chaos of noble ideas, his 
resolutions came at haphazard, sometimes to die away as 
quickly, sometimes to stay with a stubbornness that took 
no account of facts; his methods were often effective in 
their simplicity and directness, but had no mark of balance 
or big outlook. He came with difficulty to a decision, where 
the arguments were evenly balanced, or where opposing in- 
fluences were brought to bear on him. His was a nature 
that learnt little, and forgot or forgave little; really honour- 
able at bottom, he would yet break promises lightly or sacri- 
fice truth to passion ; personal flattery, personal pique always 
weighed much in his undisciplined mind. But when once 
roused, he was decisive, rapid, resolute. His instinct was 
to go straight tg his point or not at all ; subloiy, patience, 
management savoured to him of finesse ; the arduous work 
of preparation and detail was always irksome to him; he 
preferred a dictatorship to parliamentary government. 
But Ins very impatience was akin to the directness, the 
hatred of trickery and diplomacy, which was an essential 
part of his hero nature. His intense sympathy with every 
form of suffering, his eagerness to succour the oppressed, 
his deep reverence for Christ's teaching, 3 that went hand- 
in-hand with a fanatical hatred of priests, made him the 
knight-errant of forlorn causes and downtrodden peoples, 
1 Veccbi, Garibaldi t 238. 
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He was a tnmmmom 1 ait ungovt rn«d Arm • ip.dh *f 
epoch-making hcroi-am, capable mo oi m i i - Li a 

He Lad Seen banished from PL dnmnf In If A,. Ado in 
1849; l * mv } 1 ars 1‘dor ho t\as allow* d to r»»mn an 1 
settled at (Apr* ra, a rooky hh t off Sardinia to tie * *] it on 
farmer A life he lo\*nl so dourly. He u ,0 still a r« publ 1 an 
with 4 consulting hatred of Austria and '-till m 'iv of the 
Pope, but t wry thing conspired to draw him townK tie 
new seh*>ol. liis old dislike of Maarini was still ‘-iroi g t he 
had nothing of the conspirator, no taste for the forlorn 
enterprises of the great agitator. Though .suprunoh bsvne, 
he was no would-be martyr, hut a soldi* r with a Mrong liking 
for victory. Like many another republican, ho Lad mme 
to believe in Victor Emmanuel, and more or 1 » w in t \ivour ; 
and though somewhat suspicious that the government did 
not mean business, he saw that the. arm\ and 1 roast m* of 
Piedmont were necessary for the war, for which he troth d. 
He was ready to tight Austria “with any ally, e\eti the dtnil 
himself, if the devil were anti-Austrian,” Busily belt nguered 
by La Farinafs agents, he joined the Society in the summer 
of 1856; hut file republicans would not loose their hold 
td him without a struggle, and it was only after a yt ar of 
wavering that he signed its manifesto. 

While the National Society was preparing for the final 
solution of a future day, the populations of the Smith were 
crying for some more early if partial n lief. And it was 
not so much to the direct help of Piedigonf , as to t he 
Powers, whose sympathy (An our had enlbmd, tlt.C flay 
looked, England would do nothing n \ help North* rn It.dy, 
hut both she atid France were moralh pledged to ha* rh w 
at Rome and Naples. Sometimes the Emperor half to* k 
courage to withdraw Ids troop-, from Rome and compel 
Austria, by force if necessary, to evacuate Romagna, more 
often he was under the bondage of tho Empress anti th'u 
clericals, and muttered mild picas for reform. 1 llurmitloig 
whose hands were freer, used strong words about flic mis- 
rule, but Antonoili adroitly retorted that the exeih mcnl 

2 BiaucHi, JJiplomazla, VII. 27$, 307; Minglmtfcu III, 155, 
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caused by the Congress made concession difficult, and hoped 
to parry the Emperor’s plea by an apology, which was 
probably drafted by himself, 1 but had the signature of 
Rayneval, the French minister (May 1856)/ But RaynevaFs 
disingenuous memorial failed to convince the Emperor; 
his cousin Pepoli of Bologna, a grandson of Murat, con- 
troverted RaynevaFs facts, and Napoleon, recalling his 
minister, used firmer language to the Pope. For a moment 
he was inclined to advocate Home Rule for Romagna and 
the Marches; and though he softened his demands to an 
amplification of the programme of Portiei, Antonelii saw 
that he must make a show of concession. A reformed 
criminal code was printed, though it was never pub- 
lished; the railway to Civita Vecohia was commenced; the 
Austrians were persuaded to reduce their army of occupa- 
tion to the garrisons at Bologna and Ancona. To convince 
Europe how much his government was maligned, the Pope 
went, on a lengthy progress through Romagna { May- August 
1857), and the officials were carefully prompted to prepare 
loyalist demonstrations. But the Liberals had laid their 
counter-mines in concert with Cavour and Hudson; the 
communal councils prepared petitions for reform, and when 
the government, scenting the project, forbade the councils 
to meet, unofficial memorials took their place. The Pope 
was received respectfully but very coldly; at Perugia he 
■was greeted with cries of u Bread and the Statute ” ; at 
Bologna the archbishop was hooted by the students. Some 
of the Moderates, half won by Pius’ courtesy and pathetic 
gentleness, tried to persuade him to the one course that 
could save his rule; but he had convinced himself that the 
mass of the people did not want reform, and that concession 
•would lead to ultra-democracy and attacks on the church. 
He thought that Mazzini preached massacre and rapine, 
and his dread of the agitator was only excelled by his 
intense anger against the “vulpine” Turin government. 
When at last he was half warn over, he mournfully con- 

1 Salvagni, Corte romaim , III. 31S. 

8 Caiour got hold of a copy and sent it to the Daily AVkjs, which pub- 
lished it on March 29, 1857 1 D’Azeglio e Gnalterio, Cart€jgia f 239. 
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by declaring war. K% en when she ilcjiort at ion scheme 
broke down, they de* hntd m go beyond tin* sn.sjvnsion of 
diplomatic relations, Clarendon was ‘ ready to do anything 
ratlnr than allow is to 1**' thought that ho enommigud 
rea olnt ionarv tendon* ios. 

V 

N tpoh on was h udh m» prepand to s.u rifiee eorisisteney 
and hum.uun , bus ii>>w, as » xt, la 1 pn ter red to traicl by 
fortuous pa! Its Tin re was iniii,' at Paris Lumen Murat, 
wn of Kiny Jo.ii hnu, an sdl*. ctw.irdh im apahlo man, but 
whon*’ parent,!.;* gave him sjH'etal < iatins on NipSes. while 
his i-MUshishsp t > i So 1 Kmp’roi tn vie him an obvious puppet 
for fin Imp* rid p»h»y. IIo had as tutor to his mm, 
Sale •*!!, ru.lmi'nis * v-nutust* r of ittps and at Murat's 
inebement S tin * 1? pubhslud upamphlr 1 fa ?*st whether 
Murat w 'uSd astro t .an t« <11 ming at Napl* s ii }» apjn lira! 
as a r- undid i'e for th< thr me It mid** * skshul spjw.il to 
l in- n Ui-'iu’ts: , h>, .nesting t putitsoti *>1 It d\ !» tween 
Nap!' s and Pndtnmt wh>> h Jt< mid ■ v bid* Austria and 
the Ihtk's and !> m miK it <me and tie* S’ mi itrs m the 
Pop**, 1 Ii-'!i_'h !h> limp* tor pnbn<l\ dss> S«m*d r* sponsi- 
hil»t\ ter tin piiuphltt and *nj*pr« s«>d tt * < u<*»i octi, there 
seems hit!" doubt that he wn* **• r«th < ttrnnragmg Murat.® 
and the ttcht use was all m k< oping with *hi * p»*ho\ of planting 
Napoleonic prince*. n» It than throne*. The t laujunt had 
in f.M’t a ronjdderahie ehajuv'iS (oieee*s. The whole country, 
except the fourtne*,* <»f Santa Linda, was praying lor Ferdi- 
r«u«T» tali Bus thu Unitarian* were weak, Cauntr haul 
diaeouraged any> stimevafiouht programme at Naples, and 
the feeble Literals, would make no serious effort of them- 
»bm There was an olnions immediate gain in accepting 
Murat, for it promised an early respite from the tyranny. 
England and Frame would gladly see the Bourbons driven 
out, lint would eonuti nance »*< moveim nt toward* unity, 
anil though England was suspicions of French designs at 

8 feci thmiTi ft Av^ ;t» j it i*& fmmmm 
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m Mu* $*r> XXVI 2 I, **&« 11 I« l| 4 | 

MmtrnMm IT! II. &*., 1km m &k. 
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Naples she would prokduj <*ont* n* k t>* ■' V *vt % * 
tmhimiih tu'* tor &mU Mur u pr *u< **0 --h* u t* <>uA 
malarial Mtppof* at Flam**, md * » ** ,1f ^ M * r! a* 

that won him a Im.j* utr-m; tlm m*h "n -a* a ?k 

M**k ran* * \i!^ a* Part* am! T nrm liri * Mi *»? * 
i he Fr^ ra&o ns, ha w as Uk* t\ m hi * v< • m 4 m 
their imjaiuviimm vd»t« h w ** jmvh rnl Fab ** N 4 f » % mu 

Palermo , and though 1 Mnn^i-m * ejn m $ '.<■* m*da 

Milk* headway m flm pr»»% im * * u w,*« ftfon/ m *k ■> as ad 
where flu appw&nee o| 4 Fr» in h ih * * us nk i v* t* mid 
probably lane rafik d to ilm pr>Malcr ;k imbwn *bu 

mere read) to side with tie* Mr-mnst (!ais m :> j . m>. le 

had a law ad her* nu 

Caumr himwh was earned mare or kv. % *t h lim ^rvam 
Ho did not like 1 la project . he would une Mo? a m» * ** 
and stirred up Kitalmh jnalmm}, lint wb*‘U a'n r mn*r da da 
ho com meed hmiHilf that lie Kmjnror kt Murat * hi k 
he dared not op?m!y thwart him * Mnm ? m a bad m 4 u 
timC he wrote, ' hut it K the only 031*, th u urn vneiwvd, 
and we must submit with a ifood ^r.we/ <h*M« h* ^tm 
to have hoped to win Ft rdiiund !»* h national *»nd literal 
policy ; !mi when the slmrtdhed delusmj dn d, and Sie knew 
too that there was no likelihood ot »m nmtarnm 
at Naples he toll that lie eon Id not oppoM* onjfh mj ^I#t*:h 
“put Italian Indejjcndene** on \\s tlr^ anu pn »stn»#’d to 
free Naples from tar mwn. H** ?m *h‘ili * nnnfl 
Mural’s alliance against An^ru, and mi kip S^opu tha' 
Emrlkh inilu*n<v w«iuld allow him f o .*mV \ >? ) m 
event of a Hourhon downfall 

But wink CVumr va- thmkine eh 1 th * 81 t!a < ^ nm ; : 

strutrtrle tor Northern Imh th*' Ihaunmn *.o r« -• ra ush 

alarmed by Murat k plans and th* hr pr« hake 
If Murat once rvtenod at Xajsks it and hr dilv' nh n tmt 
impossible, to dk|M>ssess him ; tor * u n ii >aU'i) dniarM,! for 

2 Cavoun fatttrt, it 3<>I ; VI 41 42; Ia f Aw O *Vnr^ 5 a 4 ^ 
411* 418, 4^6, 554 ; Hmurh), (Wo4ir f 4^ 47 ; hi * i ^>*.^0 *i* f I f f 

lMlimm:m % VII, 329; Maian e l^lbi U nso, 155, »<*?, M Iff 

jS6, For other vmir# of CatourU i^lWv Ve#^*. ^ «a t%l -otf , 4 a|, «4 
Cavour, iScilire, II, exeil 
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annexation to Piedmont, on the mainland Murat would have 
Whind him no! only the support of France, Inst all the anti- 
pathy to tin* North, which, under a Liberal rule, would carry 
the mu*** of the {topnlalion into opposition to unity. Mania 
contended thi»? Murat i*n the throne would by three of cir- 
esmeUiUsees W>e.ijne the rival of Victor Emmanuel, and there- 
fore openly or merrily the alh of Austria. All who eared 
for nutty realist d that the profundi r's success meant the 
indefinite post p> menu at of their hojms, The beM of the 
exiles protested, the politic d prisoners declared that they 
" would rjohi r die in prison than stretch out tlo ir hands to 
this foreign adventurer,” Martin pray< d the Neapslitans to 
rely upon tht lavacs, Ma/zini, soliumim to d< feat at onoo 
Mail in and Mura! ««s planning a r< volution, wlsich, begin- 
ning in Naples <»r Sn ih , would spn ad through the peninsula, 
and sweep ,cu\ Ferdinand and I’opc and Austrians. All 
parties realised how liojuud a **edbtd of r> volution the 
Bourbon rule had made. In Sieih the old separatist party 
Was allies! dead, and made Mom tor a polity that Would 
merge tin* people j» tl.o common b «lv of Italians, To 
the r* volutioiiists Sn ill was "the island of initiative,” the 
’■ Mart iitf'-jK • iiu for Italian t’nity.’ For five v ears past 
Niccola Fubrizi, the brave, gentle, wit -sacrificing pupil of 
MiUt-zini, had Iren busily organising from Malta the elements 
of discontent and aspiration , and Crispi since his expulsion 
from Genoa in 1 8 54 had Wen stroma <nsly assisting, Mazacmi 
and Garibaldi discussed an expedition to must* tho island 
to revolt, but Garibaldi would consent to go only if Cavour 
protniml to cooperate, ami though Cnvour seem* at first to 
have promised fluids, he soon drew back.” But he had hits 
own plans of annexation ; s and La farina was organising 
the Piedmontese party in the island, and half j*>rsuaded 
Palmerston to allow the A agio- Italian legion to laud there 
on its return from the Crimea.’ 5 It was as a result of Criapi’a 
work, that towards tho end of 1856 the young Baron Benti- 

* Mario, M#mm t $$ t 37a; 14 , (Itr&aidu O&lft, / mils, 1* 153-154. 

1 LmUtft II 215; lfmnchL 1 k 134 j La F*rin* y 

M§nM 4 ftmv«m, XL 2$* &&* Mu«u f Pntti> si msst ifee mmm ttmy its OnrtUk 
VII 393. 

s L& fifieit, *>j». mt* L 550 5 II> $ 0 » Bm Al»o Vilkrl, OMfin mkmi % 391* 
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\cgna raw d the srif-'l-r ?«•« Termun «t "to ’tn-* H *t 
England and France w<*uld in«m* >«' m i*-- ms j* t* 5 nt Ki* 
appeal in Jin Ssi j!i ms ?<<nnd lt’itc s* '•pm-* ant i»* ."aa 
was hunt* d down and ‘■hoi. Mu' th * *,h f ! ** I ib r 
aloof, prob.by thinkm.? the nun.' jm s u'mti 'S. r i '* ,J j 

j n it is. i* .* had <? agon*. on * cp > s re 

through tin i«i,Usil. A m>*j« i <ih»H'uH< < m-pti * ’ i4 *-*« 
maturing «*n the maud »nd t* was «,>,!*• r*ih t h u a 

rising in the c »ptta> had it*» b< jv ot mu* • -• I do Ld* *>d> 
«>j the Basilicata and jutfi** the t 'aptfif.au at el 3"?;*’ u *< r«* 
well organk il and re,k*h m put .»• i> as* s.wa Lnmmd 
armed men istf *'» the field Murat h >d !.•> t. *11. w ng h* r; and 
the Miuumuui* and Pi* dsnonh no pain w* r» working »*dl n 
common, Thin had ion\in*«d th* * um N rs and de event'* 
of four years later justify their Indict that .it the »’te<wu 
a large numli r **x* th* 1 tiatiut Uo.|i. would coin.* o-.« i to 
them. How intense was the found *•{ the BourK n*» was 
shown a month surer Bitntnogtu s rising when a i Vmbmn 
soldier. Agesilim Milano. emulous >*f tvraunnude 

attempted the Kings lit** at u parade r 1 H * end < r ;•* rs^M, 
ami but for Ferdinand's ci«dn» ss the Sw*«*s and wnt* troop* 
would have tired on one another. Milam* had n*» .*« ■ omphi'vs 
in his plot, but within another month two * spies?* t,* Blmh 
can hardly havo Wen accidental, wuckud a p*wder maga/ine 
dose Ivy the palace and a frigate anchored in the has 
Even Ferdinand's own hrot her and urn !> *..>;• ,n e< rres- 
pmdencc with the Ltbir.tk 

It was the knowli tloe *»i th* dtsatt* * tn*n Un! * >i > sr >.'• i 
Mazzini to tier inn. He hitn-.ilt.it would <>'n s »•; m -ro 
eager to start a revolutionary inoMtuitit u t* n- i and 
Leghorn . 1 But ho d* i iil-d to » .tiim • I tt wuh a >>h> me 
which had ken <*nml»imd In two n th* Ld*. j iK < 1 Naples 
and the Basilicata and a low* **i th** X«ap*h? m u.*i Nm tSu»n 
exiles at Genoa. Carlo Id'-ieam-, a X* np<*Iit an duk«*, a 
man of highest character hut crude and s.uige, sw ; U m*i, 
in jtoiitics n revolutionary socialist, mt» wlcl wish a f«w 
followers to take passage on Imanl th** a st«ar»er 

plying between Genoa and Sardinia, sums the vtwwl when 
1 Mamlnl, 0/wr«, XI, sxi* ; Du Uont*, &a/in, xei, jj, j,i 
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si 'A, make for the pued settlement, of Ponr.i off (Lula, 
*«mI releasing the nmvirts there, land with litem :it H.tpri 
in the Unit’ of PoHi’fctro where they would join hands with 
the insurgents >>* t lie IWdlimia mid advance on Naples, 
Meanwhile the Genoese di moor.it s wire to soue the etfy 
and forts and si nd him reinforn meets, The tnnspimiors 
denied any intention of upsiuing tin* government at Genoa, 
and many of them no doubt inhiulod tm itioro than to liml 
arms ami men lor the ex|x dition , lmt to all pnrpiws, and 
probably in Ma/./ini s dehl* rate intention, « was a repttbli- 
1 an n \olt,‘ 1*11(1* r any light the Genoese part oi the plot, 
vrm a mad sehnne, fatuous its its « ow option, tll-dir« etod in 
its ext 1 ut ion, and the saner d< n»"erats hheU.irih.ddi and 
Bertani win careful to hold u!> ot. Pi-ae use's project had 
more h.t|» >»t **u««ess. and though tin fonspirey was ion- 
fused i,.r tie- motni nt by tin* termnsiu that followed 
Milano s ,im> mpt it only tnided nun real sli-nk to firing 
down F* rdtnatei s < rumbling tide. Pts.e me successful 
its seizing the t , t , |,|mie 2$, I h 5 7 ) hut his release of 
400 Mi.it un ,M.hh< r> and » umnoe t rmumds at Pott/a* 
discredited the < vjhditioti. Win 11 he landed at Sapri, ho 
found the Basilicata, thanks to his «uvn * an lw*nc«t, quite 
unprepared, and the piisantry of the Pnm ipato rou>«<l to 
fanaticism against tho men, who were justly painted ns 
marauders. After weary* wanderings in tho nvighhiiirliood 
of Calento, Pisaeanifs little hand, oulnnmJwred ami dis- 
iiiuabmd, vm horno down by the militia and armed 
peasantry at ffemxa , Pbaoane fell with half his men, awl 
the survivors eat ue into the eluttshe* of Ferdinand's judges. 
Meanwhile the plots at Genoa and Leghorn had ended in 
futile scuffles and aimless loss of life, and the Piedmontese 
government proceeded with a severity hardly less than 
Ferdinands against the arrested conspirators. The folly of 
the movement may well have roused favour's indignation, 9 

* Cc.mjwft Mas* ni, <V«r, IX U4, wall ten amoetw at th« trial in gSttt, 
M?m Dwm'tih L -*69, 3 6V4 

s ' ffsere *rm*t mmt four Mum putl»ki*i irimnn* Limm f Bmimm ii|# 
«ct ; acrcwlta# to Mail#, Nwrnm, y, thmght ttuil nit «r*r» 

prUo&m Bm P© Howto, *>/>, xl* c^xiili 
1 Mmmlmg to Marta* *p> i& hv mu m#m n i$m Umm* 
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Inn ii it huh* inr of *du** \\ts f bi- m puhodmd 

ho nifhl**b‘4j fisF iu* u w b*> u> pajt a* au * '’V'* r* p?^* 
paring she wa\ for Bun** h And fla a Hp«vm* n 4 ( w>r:‘ ’-u^ 
iiiiJuro us o m * tn« d &a> v urn to?* »ru hoj ■* * \ wi - n S ;m 
%\%\ i %\ in Vt« tor liu'^o \u»r U '»»*** gr? 4 f,; t * f m $**?$? *«. 

Joint Brown •* i *. gn ont than Bm *,n It ><** mWd dm 

filial )»i>0* to M Wt/Ulf H UitBn TO * 5«*jf t h* U ( ^ '■ *’» * ^Tfd 

not |«mL t* j r h ad* rdnp m * U' m m w 4 - h *4 I m n r®d 

oft on. But it dntpolh 4 sB* imd u>» !? *?s m sB. 4 ? m 4 Ho* 

Moderun s to Murat * plans ,*t<4 ohu* 1 n w nrp'Oo, m ?Bv* 
rniurian mcoomoM m tho Smith 

A minor tvsnlt ot i\\** swpdjmn 4 n*f trd •B'mop* 
llion! of tlio toiiMofs B#a w* on X iph * and !V4?umo ! 1m 
in tool Won sapfuml alt# r Bis* 00 s *• binding on ?tm 
high B\ ilm Nrupohun tioi, and $B«* * row, wTmh 
itttdudrd two KuglBh rngimon w* tv thrown mn* a NV»j*»* 
lit an prison, Fonlinsiml nun W * v «m 4 tor ho* klmf m 
(’avottEn romplioiti* But fho Hi/tm wa* murarj fo man* 
time hiu,and hBdt Mr«» t*» prmoW Ve for Kmmaumd s goiorn 
merit was mtlhmmh apparent, The Turin immurt uaumd 
f ho v* vm! ami tin* Engh4i ^oonimonf 4 oumu 4« 4 tho r« 1* nw 
of ihe two British huBj» * fa* Foniman*! p jus* 4 f*» snrroiiil^ r 
oif.lior ship or crow, an* 1 fho inaUi r fhr« afono4 to«n«i m 
war, wlion fho 1 Vrl^v caBim t 1 amo in. If r* uihl) < ah S w a> 
aa axrufsa for tksorfimr tlu* rinlmonfoM*, wh* n F« nhnaral 
reloasud tin* two Em»H4imon . But Kn^iinSj pul If opon-'ti 
wah mtitmdnt at fho tamo uo o, atoi fi*o pnfn> 

tmmf won forood to put in a t liisn for iioUiom?) ij*d .0 ? 
again In unison with Turin* K* rdinatol 0 i » ’ tnjht^* d 
By tin) imminent danger, nsmr* d th^ dop end wA* 
tlio engineers id into Tio inud* n? uind anotlior 

laurel to Ca\ourT diplomacy, 

Hib autliorky in Fiodmont via m«*r» wl» o3ut*i than 
The B«8,Hit>n, wiiioh haul opeimd at Turin m donnarv i^5/? 
reflected the mnhthm courage of the mm in, In ^niu «f 
the cktieits «m every year’n Budget and fitr atca«iy anil 
mimm increase of the national debt, the ummtry muw tti! 
advimeing in pronperity* There had \mn gmd imwmiM; 
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trm trade ami the railways (there were mm boo miles 

o\mn) were Waring their fruit in a rapid expansion of 
t mmmtn\ * Tim talk trade had doubled, the * of ton trade 
quadrupled since 1S48. There had Ikyd a net aide mhattfe 
in agricultural enterprise and produce. Agricultural wages 
had risen numtvdive per cent,, and, though the Und-tax 
weighed %ery lacuily on the peasant*. all iIojshs tanetiud in 
the reduction of duties nit food. ParlLmant had passed 
votes for the M**nt Cents tunnel and flu* new desks a? 
derma and the Maport v*m wov* ring its prosperity. 
Laiua, mm ininisti r of edmadon tried to raUe the standard 
of the elementan and secondary sohooR By a Gw of 1S4S 
even commune uan Compelled to mainum an eh inemary 
school and fin, altcndtin e was turn fair!) g od over ten 
} torrent. o\ the ulmh population being on the regixurx. But, 
flare wax a great lack «T g*>od tea* 'here and flu, salaries 
were intserahK low , whih the « nnu nhun ot f lie itmmretts 
«»M fashioned Latin M*ho^K * v»a* quite unruled to modern 
needs. Lan/ii h hill pro{v?s< d i<> lra\e the pm ate ^ehmik 
tinfonelnd Ian gave his depart m«m himtui potters of 
control our thum nude teachers pev an * x.Mnm*ti'>n, 
eaUthlkhwl normal schools and fixed a udnnumu salary; 
it more or less regulated and ninth mi/cd the Latin selmok, 
and provided for the foundation of technical college*. But 
)m found M rang opjwesiiion. ’Hie Genesis objected to inter* 
ferenee with the private schools though less than one-tenth 
of tin; children attended them * and Labour and 11 tnuiaifter* 
able m* turn of tlm Liberals supported them m the name of 
,f freedom of teaching." But men lorn kmnd to the strict 
Lib-era] creed pointed out the necessity of state supervision, 
and showed vr fiat a weapon " freedom m teaching " had plaeed 
in the hands of the clerk&l* in France and Belgium. 
Cavmir, as* in the question of the t nmnwmnw n$ \ was oblige) 
to sacrifice Itix itidh blind eonvit ik m% and the !>t]l was camedL 
Its effect on the mwomkry schools wax msimmmmm, and 
the numlier of pupil* quadrupled m three years. 

1 if *5* U5. |#r mtmm ; in 1*53 at wm pmm m £$$ im ealft 

w4 £h 4* kr w&»i» mmhtm Tfc* mtm tarr#fl tf«ir Urmg larplf Iff t&* 
spit.* 
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l\nm^ne jMhtns however were nmp m»\ u uo 
shadowed l 5 *) the ? ommr w ar F crh wun*' «* < * % vf I *i 

M annum V m h> m* *4 a k\ ivurk oi mrim cu *s* \*t*t*4u 
Alexandra 1 " t-alc *nd \ ah n v hn h w v -.s $ s i d* $ ^ >m 
Austrian .olUamo It? Fmom l* Ip * „ 5 *»?*•«' ! l rov*, 

the Tiling i\w Mu v5'i«- hud nun *o d U« I »* * j>-« r» ’? I " iv 
Joseph s u^J \% mu s r b uj f r a v.yn* a? Jm t m m* our 
of the IVImoim m 1 Mm\ If was unp*ks I h «« * An *ra f*> 

cnwlook llo Urms&nt proto m atMiS and aJS* I’ HU afigTY 
inurr* ^pnudt in c its %% ?;.<> hud Ivon ardf *>u 

Turin khuv Hu*‘S s withdrawal in i > * ; was nr *ISt>*ji »Mnr*h 
2«> 1 8 c ; i The diplomatic rup’ur*. wa* ^mybu md alt 
PalmerstonV sophist m** in di h n* c of Angina f«s % I m mdm e 
llie Pictlmnnf«*t k to take am steps to In at t! 

K*n tar the nationalist s had * amed all h mre them 
The prupitguiiflBm of the Nanmml Ah o n had drawn 
together the Ld^raN of all Idaho and jmwn tin *h<1ji of 
revolt in i\*ry depute Mato, The turn! *4Upv »>tf the 
repiiblicafi>. hatl muumbed the dauber of »1 i\h^s m fl*i« 
nationalist rank- K\< n some of tlu* Ktfnmo Ibghtvore 
ready to nuppvri tin national dignifv aguniM Annina, 
Piedmont was steadily making ready tor the war, and 
French support , if not \ef finally a^ttrid was at least 
probable. With the prosp «t of the allied mmx m the 
field, and tin* support of all that was b^t in Pah k hmd 
lmr s Piedmont luokul forward iw?h roiifub ie.o o* fho 
struggle, Bin iiio n aerioiuritH h id donthd tl ; v on* fmal 
eilort luttuin in Lotnh irdy and Bomagt^i nri^hf siti^ty 
England, win re th* l>erh\ e.dum t mn in»»te ?h*n us 
prcnlectsMir, was 1* aniug to Austria and aispa i ^ «a f>s n, ti 
designs Evi n Franoe it^lf might h \%vhln%^ *u 

support, for the Emperor was \ *. ry Jo uh to tmd htm^M 
in contliel with Iioim% and the criticisms »t iho nd^ancedl 
press of Turin and Genoa galled him sore! v , And a gtmi 
attempt might be made to capture the ummyk citadel by 
returning a reactionary majority at the coming ekctiow 
in Piedmont, It seemed a forlorn entorpri^ for the 
trust in Cavour and the King was appanmilf uti4iakfii, 
s Biimehl, Jh$UmMri* t VII, 
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and the nationalist feeling was growing ever in tenser. 
But the plot was will and cartful!) hud. The heavy taxa- 
tion created an easy lever of discontent among the pusan try . 
Savoy had little sympathy for Italian aspirations, and the 
clericals and noble** were all powerful there. In Piedmont 
the Libctalh were unprepared and divided, expecting a 
rejjetition of their tasy victories, and the difier* nt groups 
were more intent on fighting one another than on resisting 
the common enemy. T'lio word of order came irom Home 
to prepare secret h and vigorously,® The cry ot danger 
to the church w»s raised at confessional and altar, the 
attack on she monasti rite, the jxilunic* ot tin* anti-clerical 
press, tin* thrt at ot excommunication made the cars of 
evi n di voter tingle , “the priests vure anthon/t d to 
draw large credits on la* non and hell , the -acromenu, 
thu rites . 1 ! burial were nlnsid t>. Lilxerul** by the more 
mill! nit > « i-gy . The aristocracy who since 1 S 4 ,S had 
lived more **n thtir * o.»t« *• ,md by leading rise peasants 
against tie* mobile ( 1 • -co > h »d m trio tin ttmlv e> masters 
of thu lor d s ouncils now for the nrsl time came into the 
arena. Even th»* mme patriotic ot the bishops and the 
moderate High? wire swept aw ay by thu tide and forgot 
their country for their church. Koine showed the enor- 
mous latent power* that .she poaw’xml, and the mpcrstitkin 
«f the {K.iMintry, a vague miu.-k of um mim** among the 
devout of overv class, all the conservatism that was irre- 
sistiblv attracted to her. proved that she might become 
as great a danger in » constitutional state as under a 
despotism. 

The elections were hold in November < 1*857). Up to 
the last i ho Liberals, had scented no danger. and the govern- 
ment, partly from favour's comparative scrupulousness, 
had not used its usual electoral inthicm t>, At the last 
moment clerical candidate* were nominated in almost 
every constituency : Savoy and the Kivicra. even Genoa, 
hitherto the stronghold of thu Extreme Left, returned an 
almost unbroken rank of reactionaries; and in Pifldtnoai, 
whew the franchise was higher, though meat of the towns 
• Cmmt, VI. U ; Stint, Hortm, I. riS. 
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stood firm, there were in the mi d itt^n t If 

the liberals tiad n* »f i b** d up th«nr rmks »i ?b*> so oml 
ballots* the nev* t iumUr »imud 1 u*< L *d o * B n* 4! 
tnujnrit) Tin |n ril h id k on w*r\ :p &\ 1 o « T^ * t tp * * 
of motion lnd tno 1 th* * v%orsj and lo, 0 0 * ***.d *mi 

the tmMTiijmTmm m the » do d«.wt p-fud 

antis the dm* lo* tre* m the * h* tmn j* mi m* St* I 1 *.*m e 
effect on the muck of ne* 4 * r,*m men Anl do m 
pfdbkvil atmosjdsi ro chamd, lb? tvvrnu* bp «*t * 4 

the taiodemfe Kurh* had ahm^f do- *pj* ared the mm* 

great parties of Ldsridmm and ]buu«*si fvo t » J 
The premtiut of tor?)~om imhh * m tW m^ked 

at nn*o fbi uitrad \ms natmm **f the opj*»r mm md the 
fact that the aroOn ra*> had u»mm non pTiu 4 loo 
v-hilu l Bn our had bhmd imn 4 boiM*mm*m* m *jonU 
plodied to hh B ad* rdup, Ikon Broth rie and V *B mm 
earned tty the tduHmn* and a sons*? of the <mm$n s * 

^ ere inclined fo mitigate tin ir mth km lim ib* tmms 
ferial ship had Bet n s>* n«> »r t>* lomidmm?, that a \i*nm 
uas nailed for , and on various eronmb fin* tuijonn do* 
mantled Matta/xtY r» signal ion* I war, urn* imd Bunttw 
ha had Broken Ids promise to help to pan tin* Kuij tr^m 
hk mistress and oarinvr more tor tnpediw ns of m 00 ihm 
for any clmalry o? hi* nddnp re* pi* sled 3 hnn to remtgis 
office, and ho did so with dumn ami stdf « ontrol Ihn 
lie felt (\uonrk inaraUimle Bumily and eradndBt 4 ub rmi 
round hkimolf u eeu* of the dk» tmn uu 4, mdimd s** temr 
towards the Loth 
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Th« Orpins $4»*: , N^k »n III m\ !-V4motv , m iwiy rs f\umR at 
IVwatton# , the Emptier an I Kumj^ t'Hwur an t f‘*sUi d Iivilr ; 
b# # rpm/e# tlu* li&n^tnl isoovimw! M>mmiS 411 m I^iakirriy* 
Tlsf N atienM K/» «*<) a 1 „ 1 hr Km}*?** * w s I* u* Ilnkwr , 

thv **tty of won* 1 *. tm nif&is wmi Piumi 1 ill 4 

VHfali* \ thr i t %m\^mr*n <4 tli#* r» p*4 k 'Us* » **T> Pa 4m* hi , Tisjo 
cany ; I Vdmi'ftt, Tlw Emj« h»r at Man h * Oi nn m p« h v ■ Eighth 
pokr? , pr<*|w^'<4 Or*n#m* , ^iwamniuii Ao^mit ulti- 

malum * Foma; uv* *ar. 

It aecmod the fate of Cavour * polity that a <*utvev<uon of 
erimm should It 4 if for it s thud issue, an* 1 that trout curb 
ordeal it should emerge more temp* ml The 1 i* runs** mem 
hardly over, when another jw ril equally miexpecmd, put 
it to severer proof* Eight years before wo lane aeon F<ii<*e 
Orsint acting for the Roman Republic and by In* audacity 
and prompt it udt crushing the anarch fat outbreak at Ancona. 
Ho had Wen Mar/isiW most trusted ag^nf in the petty 
outbreaks of flue early ' 50 a,, and, though ho had little Imfio m 
their mu*« e>s f ld« noble unselfish mi! urn never allowed him 
to refuse 11 rail to danger, lhtnifthwl from Phniniont, the 
mstb agitator tell into the bands of the Austrian police, 
and from lm prison at Mantua utado an escape tint won 
him Kumptun tame* A rupture with Marini brought him 
ill© \mdicthe spleen of lm master s Ium r follow rrs am) il 
was perhaps their taunts that revoked him to silence crili- 
mm by Mime great deed, He wrote to Cutmtr, ofiVring Ilk 
help, but the premier deigned no reply, Thrown back m 
liiiriitlf, he resolved to kill the Emjsemr, To him Win® 
Xapoleott was die mm of DeoemWr 2* the snoe§»fitl hype* 
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critical t j rant w ho h el trampled *»n th*> f> j A* * lh n e 
ami Pans 1% ! h *s pou r Suld Ink flu r» t l t* u e ) nm ^ 
iiB slin id om tin tu spu biib k I imp* lh H * '* * J *? 
the EiiipfT r Inal itln.fi hum-- \i ** „-n j ? * u ft P 

niiil that onh v hen 5m nil wmdd Inn tn* la r Uv 
Cm dous 1 Ail the *p n' a! flu? nr rm < *< * ^ h < # ml 

he Wiia meB to ? ik* Im He m L * 3 * m ! * f n tdn* 

would mu* Ins count ru IE Lad n* e * »} t •* 4*1 

hiiti-tdf i«mk the Hbrnt ruk On m *wnmj is 1 noun 
t8$S % as tin Einpuvr and Kmpr« ss *or ! rit * 4 ? > *h«> 
Opera, time* homhs vore thiovui ■*? thur * ar Du 

horn Ha rari'uoe sparul the urn frb 4 mu * tm Sunder 
wounded our 1 go ^ f tin* rruwd 

The first mub mu shtnr pum* Pins ml flu Fmj*ror 
lust their ln\**K And uhih tin* Kaiisnu pi* ** umtrd if- 
wrath on England. whuh had sh« h* r< d O? mo and on 
Piedmont as a la ^ o! tigienh* the rnnn 1 ? 4 * marnhd 
at London ant l Turin tint tin* rOu^n s and Ou ir pr* ^ 
should he embed Hun was a real darner f» r the in men? 
that Nupdeun s liars would he t*s»* mam Kr im Italian 
Hjmpatha* that a-* hi hid sacrificed hn l’ >!uh m ho;** !<* 
Ktmiu iis Hun pr^jnt might ho push* d *mb *o h»* own 
pupte, Cut ours pouiun mu a nr) ddlh tah me lh had 
alrtadv I it tore Ojmms uttimpt 4 >m far m pa* mj, the 
Emperor. In* had pi »viuhd fin th iukoo < nspineoi %uoii 
iimioiih) sou rut In iud *\p01*d run si % 1% du imn* 
fired, and was loutnup! omg flit urpj r> » f ill Ir *th 
Suen fa s at 0* inu uhn h In moji? n* tl *n r **** 0 m ano^ 
But In would itui dart ! not hum * Or u* » i» m lr^ 
hownna to tin Ihoprrs tPuninO ti,»i tin r :| n *? 

Palnu rsiom tun^pn,n\ Bill noou u a ' oni c It 
felt fo he mi »1» rahL that fh j»*«m of n»vh! m 
should he upset huan * tin Et no. ror vo nt in s* ir tor lii^ 
life* Hum were idnad) muniomn^n of his morn & 1 % mm *4 
hiqqmrl&\ and eun of some id im <HL a r n* v J{ P 14^ 
prohahly himsulf rosti\#j at the impirnmau* *U spa, to wIuhii 
lie had joked IiimHolj , and whom the Emjnror wrote 11 
ihrcatoning autograph t« ViUor EmmunueL iho King 11 

2 Orafei* Memmr^ ip; Mtmmm, |n 
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hi* ‘■W'u xn uttm »f 'dlondcd pndo that h>* 

w«mSd mb i*t«* !m* pr* s‘«fv* AH t!»*i C’w»mr would «»r f<mhl 

* oiwnt m '» :»' >»n rt’nt*n<hi.vitt t > the pro-* law whu'h 
pnmhhsd .**» ii tt rcqm'Utmn »,»s «ho gm* rumen? t'omorncd 
«m |*ui Iwati <ti t ,t» (»* ng {»»<»!«. Again** flu* hfe et for* sgn 
pmmmi* * uhilv .»«•”}*• 1 ‘ Uum? »om|*>runh iisodund *h» 
jur) i»<tH *» r ran*". *«,» rv •• *. n tmunlmg to *. onuct m gowrn 
uwnt }tr**MVjj«4 mu »t the pro** -u ***•?:$« 1 d« r;«\d **r democrat 
Tit* 1 * lull wold a* 1? w.w* innrA HllJf »v>»pjithv from the 
Lott hm Mat ! %ft\ -iJijijwrtwS t* and <2 |m**d the I’imiubcr 
H a kiv* majority \ April Syt. 

But a* vr*ti a.** th<* first p»me was > v« r the Orssni plot, 
h> far 5F>>m tanging th» Empr.-r, spurred him to noire 
prartnid >u,Mpith\ Fan* to f ov with tie p« sMbduy nt 
war with England, So* was ant ion* to m.dto si easy for 
Piedmont to tuako propitiation to himself Before his 
<<juh ntion Or**$m hud written two 1« ttors t*> llo* Emperor 
m which, afi*>r ret no ting hia taith m assassination, 3ie 
appeahd fa Xaj*->S«**m s Italian KUd, .uuS ftarao! him. that 
only when Italian aspiration* wire realised, wi.nlil he secure 
the peace of Europe and the safety of lit** own throne. 
" Deliver Italy,” lie wrote ** oud the blessings >»! twenty-five 
tmllmis of Italian* will follow you.” The npjosal to rise 
Emperor* generosity ami fears sank deep, ami Cavour 
probably pressed home his old mm a! that an unsatisfied 
Italy wan a hotbed of revolution. In appearance the 
Emperor had Franco at hi* feet, but there were grave 
symptoms of disaffection, that might drive him to another 
war, to turn attention from the despotism at home. Now 
that Poland was sacrificed, he was the more eager to fulfil 
his other dream of freeing Italy and Hungary.* flavour 
had won his gratitude by supporting him m opposition to 
England ami Austria on the minor questions th it arose out 
of the Treaty of Paris. Now, alter the bruit tit of auger 
that followed Orsini's attempt, the Press Lav. and the heavy 
sentences on the Genoese conspirators w< tit far to satisfy 

1 Martin, Prmgt Ctnmi, IV. 353, A»b!ey, /Wwmftm, II. 179 ', OwswOIw 
Memoir*, VIII. ji^-aao, Btuschi, ittplmnnua, VI! 360 j Delia Rocc*, Jnt«* 
itkgrqfet, I, 392. 



4 » ttiMoin of u'aman* rxin 

him and Napdenn w no hd He r %1 m 4 itv u 

chrteal pam m ue -■ nut mid al ' la * unhanu * ? » mwu* 

a Kr* neh-hah Hi 41 him* In the * memr 0 > I i f r r Mi 

wiled Cuvmr to tm * t him ,h II >n hr* r* s a % t u ? n,.; 

place in the V* t * arr n it* U* hnd < n<$ * ? t ? dm 

de!n* Tuner* of I?«h td jH mm l ho - fin > • *h ^ m r 4 f* 
intern nm w«n S*>nj wrapp 4 *n iuM'T. In? we I «io i, * 
ahurid inf h/i r «*■ to ?•** in r* mi]Hr r *n* >h t aN f0* 
limp* rot spah» more hke .» i»al l ¥ iluu LUrd tn*n 1 h<? 
the limpet* r »»l the Fr< m h, \\% jemm s*d t!m at the 
limits* moment he mould a me k Aumtu nmoli to Hel 
2©0\0CM ?miu Fndm* n? hah 0 mam tm wi * mhdntd >*t 
Ihrntm In Ip Mid KiujMj and Pnmun u« umdm, ami u 
ni*m^%m tin Alius %mih 1 mar* h to \ i» mu »nd «J<« 1 
{^aee th*r< Amiri * ^ 'i!« 1 If* rt mar< 4 t mtrmdof 41 
her Italian pi m*m *M*»ns th* Kmjeror waa unwdlmg 1 
touch i'ajul iernmn hut Uamnr msM* 1 *-*n u and if 
was autiul that not i»s*K L*mhat»h V*mtta an i ttw 
Ihiultwv hut the hr 2 timm and rham the Mm-Iu** 
should lit aim* \4 1 ?m I*h Imont and f mu ih* *4 

Upper ital\ tuth u |**j nhtf i^n **f * 1* % f n m4 if n\ Utnhru 
anti Tum any were to tunn n Kuu 4 * m ot (’mitral luU 
porhaps Utah r the l>n* 1st sn-rejfi m i*t Fanna Tin* Foj^ 
to retain Home ami the i\nmmn mehrfh* pr^n uf the 
French gammon F« rdin avi was u* l« Si u. in Oh* tmahr 
nareit^ re his mjIjm m Mil the Fm|« un j»r#ftri»*i fhii 
aftu* f ht iniMtabl* t* \f *luf i«»i* Mure *h» nM i ^ a 4 ». n 
the flifMiu it Xaph s Th* um* uin jlu* * *u ?uu ^4 

were to U h nn* ij mto tn It 4 i u* t one i re n 1 la n 
came the 5*1 in ot tlu limp* r 1 * f Hi 1 I 4 t he 

stipulated tint th* war sIimuKI me It t »* & ju %u aury 
idtei that if 4^44 1 e * *| * *i h o: cnph'ioi * junm* Hiott 
in tin t)o nf liin .mu rmiifn and Jht r land and u w m. 

1 I'niao Jr Mini* >»| »t t< I’oi I’i ? w j * f • * *» v t K t , - I W 

4 W* Invi; jmw th ¥ <p cm* m\ * mn nr no r t o * * r Un e|:^ 
|e.u*hslaMl a tlai Ftrw'tr tur * C Am **$# ?*''* «, 4! 4 ft I?*# t Iri 1, fj$ 
(\ao0r III 1 mi bi»H« tnmimHfib ^ t#^ner 4 

i04t f >| hi« Inter to lam/a m /^n a I 

M&ngh^tth /iV&mi, 111 419 i 77 , K<o"*xitb, Mmr<rutt ¥ VI, 

90-93, 
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decided that tho easiest pretext might ho found in tin* 
condition of Massa-C.irrara always in .1 state of semi-revolt 
against tho Duke of Modena. Secondly ho asked that 
Victor Emmanuel's eldest daughter (*loti!de should ho 
married to Prince Napoleon and the proud Suvm blood 
flow into the veins of his own tnmih. But these were 
minor nutters and the Eiupi rots real prho was the 
(session of Savoy and Nice. The fate of Nice it is pro- 
bable, he was willing to leave an open <jm stion, but Ik* 
Wits resolved to have Savoy. To round el? France with 
the Alps and reach its natural frontiers ” at least on the 
South-East both satisfied his s< lf-itupnst d mission to do 
stray the Treaties, of 1815 in the name of nationality 
and might do much to seusie for bin dynasty the doubtful 
a fleet ions of his people. The f runt it r of the Alps might be 
a .stepping-stoat* to the frame r of the Rhine 

In spite however of favours mio.iss at P!ombi< res 
tho position was one of mormons dflih idty and it proved 
his rare hardihood that lie hail ph rigid his country to 
a situation from which tin re wa« no r* tre»t. Piedmont 
was heading fast for war, within a f< w mentis she must 
fight, or !<we honour and pr» st ige , and if Fr< neh lulp wore 
not forthcoming, it would bn her inevitable fate to be 
swallowed up by the hosts that Austria would pour across 
the Ticino. All tho gallantry of Phrimmit would avail little 
against her giant neighbour, unless the legion* of France 
fought for her. And French help was still by no means 
assured. Tho kjmperor’R intentions were loyal, but tho 
difficulties of his position might prove too strong for him. 
The whole strength of the clerical parly in Franco would 
muster to prevent a war which was Ixnmd to lead up to 
an attack on the Temporal Power ; and the Emperor dart?*! 
not alienate* the party, which hud hailed him as the * new 
Charlemagne,” and who despite a trowing coolness were 
still tho chief bulwark of his throne. The financiers, of 
Paris dreaded war and its 1 fleets on tho money market . the 
Liberals suspected a polity* which would win prestige for 
tho Empire and drown discontent at home. His ministers, 
though they had their suspicions, had been kept m much in 
vm 11 
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oftm he put ausio 411} earl} hop* M a-tipiinug lli^ uimU% 
thinking it l.iop‘lc^s to expo«t tlm wt^ent of the l\«ri; 
lie was preoeeupiui with the C mr that the Emp$rm might 
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try to carve out a Kingdom of Central Italy under a French 
prince, am! the Lorrainm at all event k were a ‘safeguard 
against, so fatal an event, BonCnmpagnt, his ministi r at 
Florence, was instructed to try to win the Grand Duke to 
tins nationalist sale 5 His themes in regard to Itomagim 
were equal h unambitious, if Europe consented ho would 
of course glad!) annex , if Catholic sent inn nt proved too 
strong, he might win the Mibstatu o of his aim by pi wind- 
ing the Pope to grant Home Buie to lbmugtu, and appoint, 
Victor Emmanuel his Vte.tr under Papal .suzerainty. 1 It 
was a variant of his projot t of two tears eirlh r , now as 
then, he oonld hardly hate expeettd that the Pope would 
accept it tif tree will, hut he tna\ have Itopul that Europe 
would force it on httn as the hast therm solution of the 
Homagnuol question, Possibly afnr the Ktnp< mr h assur- 
ances at. Plomhlr res, ho mav have looknl forwatd to annexa- 
tion pure and simple, whi tlier the Catholic Powers consented 
or not. 

Most de\ti runs! j and nnv mpulously he finessed to 
keep the Emperor m tow and hoodwink Europe. And for 
the moment he was reassured its to the Emperor's support, 
and turned his attention to the almost equal difth allies of 
tho situation at home He had no fears about Piedmont ; 
tho little state would face any odds at his own and the 
King’s call. A new loan of forty million lire had been 
carried by a large majority, and though tho Lett hail voted 
against it, their opposition was not to its national import,, 
which had been OMtngnbted by all. He bad asked Ratlaaai 
■to join tho cabinet again, and Eattastsri, though he refused, 
knew about Plomfaieres and promised his support. The 
compliancy of the Senate showed how completely the old 
Conservative nationalists had been won. But the support 
of Piedmont was not enough. It was not enough to have 
with him the active and cut Imstusfh , he needed the timid 
and half-hearted and calculating majority, whose defection 
had been ho largely responsible for the failure of 1848. 

• Blanch), ttp. at , VIII. J4~t& 77-81 ; Cavcrnr, heller*. III. 23 ; mm t*lew« 
VP- tov * 4 . * 

B Fawlmt, Memoirs, 169 j the date of the cwovemtlea wm. June t fa* 
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ill At- Iminhmh a a* g? *»mng nvdif an unl^ato!^ 

t sunny t t! *4 W !<»»« *h<* $ ,AJ irw > I mud *rl« ihv H«r 
wmiM W half hi* Is **«» mv h a rnr^t ilmt 

turn ii 5 » I hvm 

Au#tru, y*i*h in* aSh hut Kn^Wnd* %hh Ftmc?** imi,i 
Uu&snt nmn* a to! nmto h**anh « aiA Hn* * »«nH 'MUing fhr 
an oppulnmn to r<*h her **i tlw h* :* m^ity of ihniian), *m 
hound to 4 a to romme the m andni *4 h* r imsfitki?, 

(Aivnurk imlhlnutd a? she i\»ngre**H ha 4 U^n a giv^t moral 
clefhfif to lur r At Hm *m 4 m| i j$j<* f he ^ ^ji, tent rafale* re 
mnmvod, awl tMrh m \ # 5 ; thu An hduio MtnmuiuMi, 
the Kmpt ror\ ymisig hrtohi r, h»u* mu) «u* toHerrmr to lay 
the dLMmntonf. M<iAumii«tiVh min piHtn* wer*< hufliemtoly 
forpiwi He w<*uM ha\e i*mn the Dm 1ms to Viuhnmi, 
rawl Horn >gm trot n tnDgavonmo to l*v me Tpmiomg it 111 
the Empire, an?,! promote 4 an Italian Fed* rtomn nmhyflni 
Pop/s prtsidue }* He v**»?jld !nn« alhawd Dun! an!)* 
Vuutfu a farm* measure ».f Him* Huh* »o*d nyn e uUUm 
im! ini! Drouth * topmto ItJun trna pth tj * his molm 
turns wilt mad Imn hop at thins t « w* t *r an mi*. puttieM 
cruwnd If idv« yp, an 1 im/*n >n v* u*k y* 5" em m u^ifmii 

anil ednuithm and Imal mo? mount wmo!4 4 m*Wfi i\m 
material paspm) *4 the nmmtry, Mavm dsan prliftfis 
Invl tho Htuti ul 4 ruler t his pijinla'r tinwn r^ ( lik hi'vkh 
eipeiit lit lire, his n iuUih ss n* take u-^hv mhmt, bm real 
anxiety ami energy to nun* dy tlm %nm^n of the ftmimm 

1 Itenfaiiini, J«n 394 5 Cuntti, CV^iVferk* If!, t$% m«m, 

P 4 . lie w» #f eourw muy%m Mxumtiim of H*i*t4w'r;» 

Mwieai aeh«8Qa 
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disarmed not a little of tho opposition. A section of the 
Conservat ive nobles ant! the remnants of the fast -waning 
ant i-PierlmnnU an party were won, the French Emperor 
was known to hove a .strong personal regard for the young 
Archduke ; and in the summer of 185$ the nationalists 
and Cavour were becoming seriously anxious hsf Lombardy 
should become, lulf-reenm iled to the alien. But their fears 
were exaggerated. Home Rule and reform would have had 
a chance of success twelxe ye trs Ix'fore. But the iron of the 
past decade had sunk into the souls of flic Lombards and 
Venetians, and adversity had tempered Milam se mildness 
to sterner metal. The Liberals shut their ears to Maxi- 
milian's blandishments, and felt with the aged Mannmi 
that the Austrians only gav e them "the choice of l icing 
fried or boiled.” And the last hope of reconcil'sHt ion died, 
when Maximilian found himself thwarted at every turn by 
tho home govt rimient. The military party was again all 
powerful at Vn mw, and Gtmrul (Jiulay, who had suem-ded 
Kadetzky shortly In fore his death <arl\ in 185s*, revised the 
army opposition, which had wnrkul Karl von Kchwartzea- 
borg. Tho bureaucracy stud army eoah v*« d to rush the 
Austrian rule to tho doom, from which Maximilian might 
possibly have saved it. Two nets of fatuous folly undid the 
Archduke's work at a stroke. The currency was depreciated 
by making it uniform with that of the rest of the Empire ; the 


wtio were uauio 1,0 oe urawn. me tnuiguannn wm strong 
and deep, and the peasants, hitherto only half touched by 
tho nationalist fueling, were alienated for ever, 

Cavour w as now free, without any anxiety m to Lombardy 
or Vcncfia, to carry out his sehetm s in tho rest of Italy, and 
bring together every possible element of the nation for 
tho coining struggle. He could not indeed hope to win the 


t! 





34 a m*r<mv **r itaman rvtrv 

whi* form*. 4 Use KedJvsn* **f tin* Nh>umA *** n $\ ** w dciiy 
gaining Mr ngth and a? ih* * pj*- jh }* 4 *L» n *» ** Mi!? ,§ 
conddemSye Lng i ,p i M* In * sj-j aiei N "«*! 4 # f « of 

imsmnnHf * *Ln * L* rd * I 11.*, m jkj«? mn ** * < Oe p*ony 
Matt \ an* I 4 ,r, if de n m* i \ ,*n 1 * :: * maUv* i a. h< ho 

f.jmr m* w u b irfh l*% l m f h* * /'rt tL.» a - m* a? 4 *4 

gOV« n$im IM ga\o t *hi r at* a 'laja'a,** I by *« ?* vn!Lng 
eimnj* m tin ih* IT u e ?*f N*i < i rah so a •? i IV ^ *%!!« jt 
JH'rki]* t^t»n Mi ILfnagna IcS 1 * * Mo A I** kid J« id* ftl’t 

sthaieo that nughf * r* &> the A] * man* *« Awl <» riwh ail 
there uero the repuML an-, M* a - 5 y *h*m*Ls? g n monk br 
Hi ill punting in thor rank-* *msm *4 do *no»s s * r;ln «km<*$U 
of the tut bn. wkc* tnfbna^ni am! * m rg> w>n> 5 b aebvr 
atilt* in flit gn a! flay b trad i\$%* nr k pad m um lli«i 
miinnomiMtf ly hisojmfnl suppr* # *ton >4 aty • ifhnd j?bky 
cif atmexatbii in < 'infra) <*r Neohero huh, b\ *r)mg to 
enlkf I lie prints in tlu» lulmhal came, N Marking I bn 
su&i>i* inns, vhn h Albert i*m had m inn m r ^4?* lit biWt 
to this National Society to tin ihc r«^n Aff*r Mmnnsi 4 «lti 
m thn aistmim vt 1 K 5 7 , it kn«l I tan tnnreSi nwh'f 1I10 
control 1, »f lalliiiicino an 4 inn msr^tmg mj rctary La Fanfii , 
ami thnngh far from king 14 mere t<a4 **f i n\»>ur, it 
prejiaral during the erkk tn hike it* marching or/so^ front 
him. The mono of Italian Tnify km druppul br that of 
Italian Imkpcsnlcnco, ant! m^tnn mn i^n#dt ilift* 
countenance political n 4 ifro\t r\y till fin? voir \%a^ 

In the Antrim j ruiin^ ^ and ?k hmhh n h oc un\\ ulb 
p»wtrluk strong was the umi ?»nhs f humg iti So ndvmly* 
tlmt the chuf liitKcnhy *4 ?L,* rk a fc a as n* r# cron the 
impatience* The \hhtm c d*. m^n o ro! agai? o 1 m**3ong4 

gave H'Vat ojis t 1 \ t nil, nhu 4 -/ mifiaL imah a |a f ri*i|i€ 
anitgram , childidi manicm n,\ ku h !j mg to ^mll $.lm 
pafriuH ami jmwm a ju mature muhrean, In Hetnagmt 
the vmmm nntienuliht urpini^ithnis Lad mm into hm% n ml 
hail their network of cemmitlu^ through the proiimv. In 
Sicily the Society Memli’ly won gr<*tutd trum flic Slai,?iniaii;i f 

1 fill m mtmptwm§ tnWeowtit hrm%hi mi » “C*v#«r im* M «f 

etgir», which w«f© Rmchcdl hy nil fsurktu 

$ ¥imti& Bmmmmtk fy 
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lmf» neither here nor at Naples uuia it able to nuU any 

effect ive |>r**| , *»rsi? ion, 

Cavour was tlu Society to gather a volunteer f* *ree 

from every pur! *4 lnd\* U w as not that ho oU am gr« at 
value mi its nnliury urns . hut ho saw the import .mee of 
pulling many imn a* j*v*siMe into tho field to puoiiil 
tho Knip* ror from * Liming all the laurels *u \h ton* and 
give Piedmont n mote * fleer ht \ oiee in the snthimnl that 
would follow. It might help to provoke Austria imo th elan 
ingwar; it would win the n of the radicals it would 

fuse the nationalists of the dlffmnt prmmi * s and hi the* 
forerunner of an Italian army, Following up his plan of 
funking the troubles in Carrara u pr« text for host i Sit Sen, 
ho appro* « d \ ih toW 1 8 5 $ i a .v In mo of La Farina to prepare 
tor n rising tin re at the t\A of the eondng A| ri! and send 
Garibaldi and tho vohmtMn to »osk? if, »ouis*nii? tlu* this 
would fom Austria Jo ,**h *■ p* In I h «*« ?ul o i tLinkildi 

who at this umo trust* d \ * ?\mnr and the Kmg implhnh 
auumioned to Turin, Ho n\«lsh «w * pu d flu jar? asdgmd 
to him, and r* tnrm d Juki mt at -ho prosj*w i iff * ,oh fighting. 

Hut *h spite tho Hutk of tho N a tonal Smim, despite 
Garibaldi'* adhesion, lh tv was ,sul! a e* rum diilhhnco 
among tho majority nf fupid patriots It was the mtvmsi try 
dciftset of VutmttH secret workings, that though an long tho 
initiated it mm an open m? that Hare would k* war in 
tho coining spring, ho had failed in wm\ime tho tmmm 
that Im meant ticTioa Thoro was a strong repogimnco to 
the French alliiuuse, a tear that it would end in **mio feeble 
compromise, which would leave Italy in little bettor caart than 
tefore, Mmdmrdy was fretting for war; but « 4 *ewhoro 
there %vm more expeotamy- and suppressed excitement than 
oontidoneo or onthitthutm. The doubt era had a«t long to 
mail. At the KinperorN reofptkn on Now YcarV Pay 
(i#59), Ini brusquely told Hubm r, the Austrian minfeter, 

I lint lit? regretted that 4< the r< Unions between the two Min* 
!>irc*n wero not m good as they had been,” It is probable 
that lie did not intend tho words m n menace , 1 but tlw 
iVfcikm belwecii France and Aunt ria m- f a» steadily growing 
1 Compam tli# C<«kf . Martia # Fnrm V, 
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nii4 dx^yhe an *$i* i#l vt tht M r sM , th# 

wwe ialaii through I Vir^jw- m a thv •* war Cn*mjr toe* 
trouhh 4 id ihr | r* m Jh ■■ * *r %u*n t» J <t do ^ a* * ^6 
irml Ihulment iun^ n a V# k hmdtuml m i«* 54 1 

The ejvu u*z r.i Tinmen- h #4 h*j, hv 4 i*r Jamnn r* 

C*n»ur had a!rni*h dnfr I tu> njh h urnm th* Oman at 
winch Im ,v|! hi* »*( thi fa w y »r *n tn* '•* ctiUn 5) 
nmnrA Ifn * dh»»u;m <* ohj^wj * * Ce w^rd* f *n nnn^r ***** 
sarong I-) ?h» dipkmatk **umW4 <4 ap^'h iiiA tin? 
iiiaUer mao. referred to ik 4 llmyx^r. wha yigge tod to 
cnicmUtii’ti a phrase !ha*> rim hu*g wm ma m*»! to 

tin* cry nf ww that miulniiom toon m *m p*r$& ««f 

ItiiijA TW phtaar wa.* 8 v-rong*r than Un* -sunnl hn$ 
Caarnr and iSm Km# •< ag* rh .ioCjnd m *?i* 1 rim eotoa 
«abii&, with whirl* rim t’hamkr ,*n * \u #a! kri* •* Wuml tW 

ftjHieeh, *4vmni that th* 1» 14 vh* # ? i * I n**4 gmm home. 

It wfa clutr mm in »1] rim w**rhi ihm ih« tanpemr in- 

temkri mar Wtore uu%n\ snrnrin turn <»m f and Auam %m 

already sending another &rm)~»nrp*i into i#niihar4). Arid 

though the Kmp< ror ym*> uh\i*»i«iv fn till 

hk army junn* r<?a*h ami An^rui >liftnudy 

knkte4, hn nnwly Mr4i*ri 4 tin* a* Ch*h tu ln ; rnniy 

to emv, thi> Alps 1 an4 J'rijm* Njij*»flw»n Mart* 4 far 1mm 

(January 13 Ho dUint IVmn^^ i l^tililn n* la^ Frith, On 

lik arrival lie e*me!n>Ci an *4Fn he allkwv hetm^en Tmm*m 

ami PkJunna whitman Mipuhifin^ riut m the n^ui 

of \ktorv kmihnnh V« n» M i an*i tlm Ihahh . anJ 6 !«?*- 
» *• * 

wWe Kmna^na and ih»* Mar h> 4* uU ^ 
while Frnuec took Sa\n} and Sb iwn lit tar fu?*3i** l n !? 3 a- 
iiient A lihlitais «* »n\t nm n ?f h L* um date |r^u4’4 
tliat mar hh<*uU hr^in u s h mirn! A ] ? 4 ami tlm 

ei«I uf Jill}, and that Tram* ah ad 1 j-*ml ‘Wa > u n nn n, 
The Clntililn marriage \\<%* up|arnlh an f m of 

the pact. The princess tun hat* h a^teui, iThe * N'apo!i"nji 

1 La Gfwe f Lupirt, III* 4 ; S*VUje-wm 4 luht* ^ 

% 1 tSank IIhti* mn U* m* amsle xk i« *i?« irmtw a«*« ni>f 

txfiliriily montstm it t«a* Itijhmtm, VI U 4 it),»x*a tin*!*, in 
/rflterf t IIL s**h, givti tm mihnHt? fm \m m! It, A»pll*ig |# 

UmmA Itmme, a|? # It waui % MmAvit %&timm mlf* 
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mm a cowardly* mmruprJons, iwddlf'&ged rake and tho 
enMd*h**ltHl Kwriticc of the young girl revolMl the befct 
feeling of flu* country* Vidor Kminaimel was twt m\ dim*- 
lioiyiti”;i father lo his legitimate children , but fSio i limit tltuioii 
of liis daughter U.«w bed his svlf-n s | wet perhitj** bimw fonder 
jtcntinscni anil his pride revolt »d against' many ing ^016 ot 
hk family info flu pan * nu Bonaparte But to t avoiir I ho 
girl wm an imfrinaidcrcd pawn in the game sun 1 the Kings 
objections were M scruples of rancid aristocracy* His in- 
$sfttcnce ImtG flown Victor KmmainuTs opposition. anil the 
marriage took place on the last day of the month, 

Events follow oil fm. Early in February flit) Emperor 
astonishes! his ministers by felling them that bo vuis at At) 
jiffii'il of inning a m&uilnslo mi the Italian quest ion* ^ l he 
manifesto i February 4 1 \s m a pamphlet written by bis friend, 
La tJtbrmmh r*\* but it was* cumnled by fln^ Emperor Iiiai* 
self, mill mm well understood to express hk \iows^ the 
gist of AW/* V n III ft was the nee* ssity of satisfying 

Italian nationality ami rooming the V**\»' from hk \mmnt 
impossible ]tosititfSi by a solo mo »»f Baiun bederatwn, 
Italian Fully w m declared to be impossible , the thrones 
of To sonny and Naples vu*ro spu’iheally safeguarded, niicl ft 
triple partition of Italy at the exj*etw*e «*f Aust ria and thft 
Poj in taut hinted at nd «hmmA\\ Home ww to bo the sett 
of the fedora! government, but the city* with an undefined 
amount of territory, wa* to be left to the Fnpn under a 
reformed government and with a native army, which wc«iM 
enable the French garrison lo withdraws The pamphlet 
mmtwl nt Austria m the great obstacle to reform at Iloiiw 
f?r any achctue of federation, and though it said nothing 
directly m to her expulsion, it hinted pointedly dial At 
must go, and t ha* if war came, France would fight for the 

mother of tmlmml ^ 

Meanwhile tlm Emperor* words 10 H aimer and the 
lings spmdt bad sot Italy abtov The "cry of to 
was 1111 qs>eh*makmg phratie, whkh mhml ma reechoed 

* Ciwr t HI lis, <1 «*. H# WW mM** ^ R ** 

Mls$fli#itl Ss trow# S» iMimil lib aa»b lwiw» wttl# it w 
Umi tejarorti prl in ft, $m Ksmuth, Mmrnrn** lift 
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tLo kn I ,»n 4 ^ 4 • all tk kf*to on 

slniMii^n msmS » n )i \4 Ln ■ no * 1 * n* 4 iv n, % Imojmui 

nt iVniitrs «,*r < n * ? ^ t 4 i ** vn 

dlMro i * * th In { % g * on* 1 h 5j* > a j Vom* 
kind* j * j» ; '■ i $ * ;* 4 <v *. ., m no 0* 1 ■> ^ ft \ n 

ftttti tne t .< v v. »? f ? 4 tv*** t * d* •*** 1 * n j L 4 jh ( 

i"piJn n t;» r * tin 4*? * ?♦ t do \ »uo*mJ 

S?# n n L m! kr *»j * iM ?» '<.»*< ? dip 4 ?u ^ ,t n ksf 
ihm v^sh *t !1 1 v&nnj *0 Oo; * 1 vi >!} nek n*ul 

group/* I x h kmiuA F f i u 54 ’ 1 M«o m * llklno 

Nino Huh *r/f IkiJ jo iM*n %i * kwi * toj |^rl to 

jpk} m ftp * H uvb n o* 4* On ** iii *!* ? L«1 00 

Knp|'i u Uh ru»hi.^mt m g>*v* rj»p.» * N dung too fim 
Hm»LM fin Op mu flo% Hi * uM l* * |» ?h* iu (mn MnUng 

for flip noirpiif a sdi i\oi\u ?lv ,r m pnHo *n (hmL jti4 

helping 1 ' ^tnkp f <Un j r mi\ M *w n»r ti^Fpond* ^ , ais4 
tWsu*, IkiIj do *U\i*U*4 Kf^^u tl*< % ♦ 1* m .4^ and r* |?nfc« 
limans, 1 ^j)i upull) hff^r Mppo^uiU #*i t4'u*nr% j^4ifj% 
¥»i44n)ih i ,f> viino nuhn**i*iH> 4r !m*> «f*4 f^r tho Ktnjj, 

Yliou/n ^il!tU 4 t-» van* r? jnil In^n^m rv f?i»I 
tn 4in *utmf# to ih*j Frrf^ u ill? ju »• **r *<> j 
l!ml 4 m iund t *r ih in mnl\ St«i in bia 

jwrv« rs*.» „iu4 u f* ^ irr« * ibl»« p*4anU l ^ I r,iij4 

«ut! IMo hm? to ^ulk m th*ir tmts Uni ?4r it#*? 

Vim 4 ! ail f nl * tbi n pis! h* au j* irt v ^v«m i ^finp? 

S jm, n irnff than fb n jmBh an h»siv r^n fko 
vcr mmumn? U*** 4 »p in i n; tb nai!4n«l 

Ikssj \n < m ^ %n ^ s *» n f vodn < *«nl iM< 1 a4 » 
piro i ;4 : r a m !h*Jm r j r h t* uj* f « *l< * r* 1 *4 

} 0 w Hn y La l no p? & 1 4 u sl f 1 1 m np *0 

in J tinui) uoh Uj r k ipi of s fjnp b nJ sid* r? o pis tbi 
infenvM ! Omj u^r him 1)10 in ^ An*?r oi j n.^, r ? n ^ kw 
giiii a kir hh iLh shat iL^ Ip inLard nsittoiuikt 

MiiiiiiiiiiMH mirr U to fakr a«h nf ;m4 idl tlm 

tirtdria of tho amhoMti^ worn pmorkss to *h {H^pfek 

* utusj>ir*ip\, Tho r^tpiiiai ions m komp ^nou u* ?Li> fiigiiifif# 
hy flit Fic? 4 rnontm> goveriiinpnt w m tww pr^pi* tlm % wm 
Lent on %%mt f him! iliti movi*isipiit ^prosul to die otiitr «iti^, 
1 Hi«% ifyttwh l $$&*&$£* 
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"To go t«» Piedmont ” Ucaiw! i)hi Jest of patriotism and 
from all Italy the jeung vohinlwts pound aero.*.** llso 
frontier bj himdnd* a da), wluh Oh guv. rument* hailod 
oh, impotent to pnveut. from Medina and I’aim.i awl 
TufctiiH) , fr<*m lh»m *gtu anil fiubm ami tW Minin'' tfi»*y 
came, A rogiirn nt «>f 1’njul dug. nms d< si rn d . the Ciuram 
marble works wort murh at a stank? 11, for the trnwons. 
had cross* ii the fnm'ur. from Naples ami Smly men 
escaped m fishm,; bout* lVf«»r< On* war In gun, proNbfy 
hot wren ’o/ hh> anti 25 mw bad « moiled lh*m*n|u's in 
thu rigid *r arm} or in tbmkddis r< gimenfs Tin* mils- 
t ary auriioruh s I row in d on the it tegular torps, and favour 
1km! mftmte ditto* uliu s m ptoinrng nmi *im* and arms for 
them. Iks! the t unm w ** h< hind hun , O.ilihaMi had 
had a ft si. r.t* n n a u ;t h fin kmg i M .r< 1. :> and .short h 
afterwards was appoint! d to Oh? mmmend with ItNrty 
to ehn,.v ins own iitiion and ,« jranise that fin re should 
ho «»• «,!nplilj into tin* pelljis *■! his Tint) tkiVo’.ir had 
KOntred *• r tin n.oitient all tin* half mjtlm a! * Silt that 
surrounded liar kildi num> that nude him a terror t«> dm 
Austrian pi iv at i , ami . wmr»t< i In ro to his own .oimtry- 
men. The lljnm to tiarikddi, ' writt* n at this time by 
Luigi Mwrranfmi, la came tin Mars. ilbmm of It id), 

Mc*mu iiiio I ho model ale nationalists of Tuscany bad 
been trying to win the (imnd I hike n» the cause. It 
says rmt a little for the c mtparathu mildness of bk 
ahttohilmn that a 0 mat tint hma! agitation was possible ; 
In Lombardy or* Koimigmt «*r Naples it would Have Non 
stamped out in blond. Tnseany hied been very quiet 
since the aNlitum of the Statute in 1852. In 1855 
the last Austrian troops Had left , the government w«« 
sol bad enough to cause much active discontent, and the 
Liberals, without eonfidt we in tin imsidus and tstisupjwrlcd 
by the mass. «, bad been only too ready to acquiesce. 
Gradually there name longings for a freer life, and with the 
spread of the National Society a strong popular party gtm 
up, which looked t» Piedmont for leadership, and would 
have welcomed Victor Etnnuuutel for their sovereign. Bui 
mmy of the liberal nobles few! been taught little by the 



no a mmm of nxitxy ran 

Oglif ?W) t^tUn^nir^i^ l$Hu Tv^mn "* 

iititOm m Oil! r* *4uu»yn &nd mo* *h* dun u In 
dramimj f!m Or md Ou ? m *un* urn?- in. *s nv * f ILO * *5 nn4 
tuftma? jv. hu Up rr ^ n un r- &n Onn *, i *\ 01 / 1 1 non 
uho fb mgh v> rk** ; f h* * 0 fan ^ * O h n^d m a 
\m <hffb u f * dt m Un mO I *4 b am* 0 f .a o > r* 1 ! 
rOurm * »u1 1 run fr m tk If n*> u* 1/ mm*? Jm had 
IwiTllf ilia! Slalj * *»!d UiA in frg* m T 0 *»I ^luh l!i#) 
Aiw ruins ? \j* 11 m! tint tin mfor* dm mvM p\U !u? 

fimt 111 iTdnmni and tho 0 tvoi Iv lOdui ni mint 
lotd a r» udttimnan v^ar t»« %un dm md* ]» nd* !*>y nf 0«« 
kin! I % alii \aid t*» maU* Tn*nwi h {<n«% tmm i4 
lhniuwmt* far that is flm oim v* t% h»r liar f« a 

pru\ \%m* of Ifalj an*! *0 all *'\%*nt* sim* On Onu^an 
War this Wl Oui his inn! hnfh I!m In* saw that ffm 
IVtm mmnnmn* nun! 1 4a jr«. **rd' t* Umn Turin and 
though he in ritmuiMi s «n»h ?hv *«th**r imldrs j? rfi>4 
CaomrO advbv to agaun f»r a <*- iv**it*n?i»n fOirmg that 
it xumbi bring out thu Loan? 4* omm anmng ?ha nation* 
wlisU he %\,th tolling at his hddmg t«? try to sau> ifm 
Grand Mnkr !*y j*b dging hint ti* a *r 1 Thn juniphlo! 
«n Tii>«any and A a <nn i.Mamh 1 z \ Si ho and flm 
otlwr Imn'ling nuhlfs fndorh^d, ^as ,t strong ,itul rai^cnd 
indiHna nt <4 Austrian mtlnnn * in Tns»am» ui4 an a|ij«n i! il 
to tin* stain !u fr**» it^lf from tha fotiigu mmf], liar'll 
had robin d u a! it ^ md* ^ u*b WV h;m» *aaio4 

ten }*Mrs„ h»? mm Pudnmn* nj t « omj h f* jm n m-n 

and 4 ioh that lidt.us an uo?t]\ 14 ?y , ? Ts#rt% 

Tum ain shum ?a!-o I nr |* ^ la ?h *4* «n Sh* im-M 
Xnflmig v 1 * sud for **r o r nn*‘ fit fl * 1 * *0 J, n »an iml 

tin* panplih 1 fuhiulh ir*d mu? Ou an » j i t of tn mg 

in ntilisf tlm Orand Onh in da i * * Vi* t < ur h\tu^ JHnid 
already a month f OOn ho n orgaht m; n* H u ma tlmmgh 

tlio XatOiu! St»ht) an agitation f«*r tha t itv Insam nf n 

military dlhmee with Turin, l^nd l oti*jngid .4 T«ti 4 I lit 
giiunmlte of Pktliimnt for ilm Onintl UnU * ihmm\ if lm 
wmM formal! j sick with kr and uiinm !mr with ilm 

1 IU mdu btitrt* II 4%t St«W, I iftj- C«.sl^lh 

m* 
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mnMtJ >i Tuv t*u\ 4m.uy riu rmmtvg war h nut* i 
dang* mm r 'nwl it w*a i ttnhkU tfa*t I*i«.j|m 44 *♦ I Sm *1- 
l'P^ 4 «4 hm *? trills In X\i ifi.i M j*t hoH IMO iff tU^igr 
im+14 1»!,U h O *Jt* {aM^ V*U J t ht> i SOUt 

\\ hm I 4 my *■*** r*»dy ii |gf with ^ f i i will tn !hv 
lafwnmH? tier* v,^ 4 Iii.ll m *\ ifui^H xu the X«»rth. 
Hal sin 'UhA }*a>,or ma air* *h ?? Jhnrf us iVdmmtf 
ovn mi H# * 'rim *i opp « *3 n* the? war, It waa 

unpuad l- 1 -4 senrm sho ? m» parbmmnmry warfare dmitlrf 
rimg* iIm r dm <Wt* ri < re was *m malt unxrunt of hieher- 
ing UJv.hu tlm *44 Ivinmntrm jurfy ami tin I 3.raniR 

M flm 'S&tto'ttM v < * 4 -\ tin U W;,U II 41a ntf ma|f* i<0U ®t fi'Vttl 
t Is 4 it >au*y %**u t-> le ntihii, and Hamar s i4jma« »tmtis 

m »lw« tlumW nA U'^Uu** f»* dU$ it Th<r* u*r« many 

no iriuk ftb' 4. Ilk 4 5MH h of JU* |**h 1 % Iw fiWktl 

autism ih«» m\ f * hn'u Ua ? $t*g w *h** hared 1*4 tkt 
mourn* ?u 4* * 4 1 m 4 ?h «^* 4 rnj^ Uv ,*«» mo j,ir Kum m 
the Mte f iImI? tlere w«re ?k ’•» »!** k k*fl vu?h aiwi* f y 
to till*} UrntA ruk m the < mmg mUkm mri wmiM not 
Lae Wjr-^m if Rsifoj* -nn »**! ;-| k* *a n?^Ie if 
iwWw* fiat i!h’\ *4S »vn4 ika^aas ta 4r,ft ftjth iIicj 
»> r iVa fttti* 1 * tluit i* in tint a iji,i^«fi«tt 

erf the tm nU* «rf ik%^ s ir.« \rAv\ 1»ut to maki» n mxctmh 
Aim! tb in^jorin, wlm $imi]\ ,u * > j>k4 it &s .at \< Mi a lint 
xmt&lnmit *rf llmt h^j^s laro^illit^ t*» laan v\w) thing 
m lii'H hm*T> h\m\ ttnm iU* Hiuajarrf \n*\tthm\h th®m 
wn a gciiiol pAmilnvfi that |.nirtj ^intggSii imut im 
ihm^i%Uh mmim 4 uj> the ittii\iT»I tValkigj 
* ml, he *airf, * want si military rfk tah«hi|i f |iirtie» cii#- 
appear, tVaonr r> nmrsi|^4< sit/ Anrf m frhmly til# vm^ 
\Tmt m:f% «m a tmrf and with m%lm 

mi the Mtrhie** as*4 leu r^h tit kmeath, are! one grim 

ibmmm$t ru 4 e ; he %o %m or Imh* all tit one Miprrnm aitonph 
!n Ifalj «ncr) filing waii i4u But while at home the 
m*fwmwh*i* had Wi/ti all hojw% i!iftteuli4» 

wmu (.hhkemn^ al mm\ in January the ¥t%mA\ dlmmm 

mmml md im only a would have imMmk tlm 

1 fmdlM, jUm*# t t wi ft, Wn^$h^ &mm$m ||t; HaMr! f tm 
«© f ii#^ tmfa#* *%» rit t 
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coruinly f!mi $ Vr* m h m~\} w mM h< m lm% m tta 
n»mmg sprmg or sumn t N ** o *m S* n uvi * i Ma h 
if Mtin 4 m*m iS m i m 1 * 1* fl * r *k« } i m <o r a*. 4 t 
lu 14 b% hn j sm ! «* Hs* Aoumm m 4 j ? & % s 4 * » 
it mor*» t !* * * i #! * t 4 m v o hJm* ! $• *3 i ■* r* 

fi ir*H v.* io ?* i 1 1 4 a- o Mi o tjj t M vi h 1 * i 4 i it* 

Ln | »M;< | <? n ^ * r* m b<4 n m rf 1* ? I* * * 4 

in 1 m w m hn ! \o s | n ' Mo an * % in sv 4 m tan 4 ho* 

Ini?! m homing’* hang* 4 m obi * *3 nntvnn #> f iho ri li 
tin iMr W1 n * 4 4 h n* it um *■ 4*Mnm,H I M 

k*#l turn In* l if j» Hh. mm *Ut \* M Unu Hu* **r 

would 1*# danisms* u* tin I'mior* th* ini* I *■ U 11 fW m4 

ill# ClmmWr wlun n in*! « wSj m ! Mw>r> jUml) 

iK *<»*i4 Tho Krnjw* r w »* juni 4 h j r* par* 4 to dob 
fooling nt hmue > »mo h s*t thn m ir w nM mu*# the Wmit 
militarism of tho i unfr* an 1 ionr> j*mp hn tlitntw? 
wi4»rc* than all t!i« ^«*hUu 3 oi th« Ilmira {hit ft tp 
nmttir of Iif# an4 4mili t^i him that * ^r oml 

in vi* n>r\ an*l **f thn lu» 4.im4 m»i f* * 1 til! Sat 

iitimiil} .miij moro jm jun-4 iiml Aiwnsi srmro 
By 1 I 10 iliplMmano 1 an nUaoh on Amtria m th*^ tmm 
of imnoiuSttj u^u!4 h. 4* * m»*4 imh f* muhh , ami tin * 10 nn 
tfcouM lu\o U 10 iiionl puhapsfht umt\ rn4 m rnr^i^ 

Ho mint %iii ? nil sum# j*r«?*\f uu^m^.4 I) inn nnfn^nl 
lam fonlf! h# foiaml or m#4 \u^?m **miM hi j*r ^*4o4 mh? 
taking t!m *41? n^no, an4 jmt Ion* If *hykon oa Ah m ill# 
mrong Ho 1 h 4 1 o» 1 tho fMm4 0 Mn lor a on* ? ion fr^in 
tlio K isf <oia »i? if 41 m > | ttti n! o an 10 1 

nntaml} hnmn loo mhn h jm ! 44> » 4*4 4» & rj| * o of 

Fol.iml !i *4 1 »mn4 l«n n to at 1* n t a Hum 1» ?a nmralii) 

nn4 a pro- 1 m so tu 1 1 V* 1 t no »n fin I ? *h n?* froiU^r 

mhii'h monlil rimpt] Aiolm f^» ih^oh lor f mh aiol 
tlsmitoii Pnmu* *Lm44 4n v 1 4j h* go t t h»$ mnm " Tho 
Kinjamr Im4 h$* n intnjuing \siih mu nmiuit! ^ nmmim 
with I he ilmigarian cm!* h, and Monfun gm whore Kresioh 

1 Oft? lie VIII uj , DffJla *y r»r» I 

9 c#rrr»pmteft-lial? fi 1 ^* 0 h 6, T |f w n» # CW4 % n 
'S3* 433# AVaitll# t/riif, UtH«Ur t, tS.% 4 % 4 %, XtnM t m Mm 

A»r, XXIX 755 j Oavoan ?L joj 
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jk«* ** » <•**’% i"< 1» <*». a i,. u<* f t» 

U <,*<>;,.> *h<‘ V it4f A3* *>' * * 

I* <*. ’?* »! h mi tf ■ +■ h* aji s 5 1 fiu»'i(4 1 v 

A«i*U S o» 1 S i J i') i >1 *1 I 4(1 I, *tu u tb« I }j»» | 

gt » b •**<*" Hi «* < In *n i HA n s*hxh !km! 

i‘ •’!»" ! A * -■ • ! - i 1 • , l T ' i ,1 ‘h< Kf 

g* !l*‘t * ( h l<r 5 ‘ % ’ < fj | t '« it k 1 \ »s*» it Wills 

A i'rtm *.’* i * | i ! ’ *• * ‘< j J, i l A Itr riot asvl 

4 1 ' • '‘in* it s» Mrjfjidi* ’ >■ |?» j* ;t j* J *i I ‘ntwnati 
! f ha*) |3 »♦ th< * * isy! % nt'n- 

MK*m mvb r Au«*n»n «« »n* ai»ii «r»9$&t * * *j*} th* 

F**b r»J I *,< ’ ? • « *»s •«**» 1,*»? < *; *? s {];»{ 

tow?** 1 '}»•' Fs*h*f; itjti l *14* « all jhy ( *» naaiij . 

by "h‘>, pit* .‘twa*;* *5,4 Agg?*f Hit ti'ilH,) 1 t(3«?|} 
pr<*>» 'I’M \) U nftAJAtg ll;»t 7 Uiif 

Fr«tti< •■■ ariisupt t-- w uf) the r w » 

wgcrh * Un*”>tr ng t-* ©tare >» a »»<w a In* i* j«>l 

tin* Khmt< >>u Unit 1 *t - If N .4 
th* 1 *<)iiij«nhj rtf I’rv? *ji i Vr inthicri** mi^ht tWtu^^g 
IWmau *• a1»tiw 1 tti is** p 4»* } *»f H»st U<«* Ifc<r^| 

us!*m» * liswi It* s?»* »I«ftrrt m Ut« j* j'nJ.*r t iithuot^tK tW It«|> 
atjti wu% (ht* aUtiit >; il*> lii^h »lw|'lrtA«ntr« t*# n*h«» wt l»r*»iie 
*Hm j«wv*, Ii «m Hitt'-*? rely «k«smss »*« F,s«»*jw ftota 
urf, but v» vt t^UAlly tiirtvtvl by fear * 4 " tb« Ktup-wr** «lt«ris»f 
timigm, mj<J m {*» what uught uuwtt* fr*«u » lnuto< 

pSisMit Prmm fhmian athatue Malin^bury, tlw F*>re^|a 
KtMvury %-m »<-wfu!!y ill tnt*<nn«i *m Itsltou p>Siu«#,* mil. 
tS»*rti^!» far v^wsjia'.lsausg wtUt *h« entirely 

irwblTitwoi t*» th» k-p® <e*f Italian nwlionality. lip 

i»*gitw«B|j »4 th© )mr h© had hw» trying tomtM Fraoe© 
aiwi Auatnft inn* II» pliey »a» to rnako 

war by ita pretax!*, Tlt »« 5 ho »um> 

i»»iife>4 utiilwr f>>ur luatls (Felmtary i ,?i tin;* f.*r*9gn arm* 
p«twu of the I’apal State©, th« Siiijumk thorn , tins Mrai»©4 
beiwtson Auatm au4 i’Kalmont , mi *h« lroMt«» 
of 1 ^ 47 , which bmimt Awtna to put down any rmng lit 
the I'liiehiw, If the ” aiuioabl© mterf< rornw " of Ehgbttri 

* fli# timgU tlMt *fc# t«»»t flat titita w?*rit *•{ tlw Ctatwmi, am! tf** 
Cavmtr »» w it ! 
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couhl secure n*mn> <oi?Lma i n? **f flm-o points,. war might l«» 
av*h«S* it Tim IhnjNmr tfa\o a ?jnainh4 approval m i!m 
Kuglish programme though hsnnn that r^mnn m?}4?4 
Home Hole for rim L* „W‘h«. .Hi I smm Lm4 oj n 
live insihuriitn* through** n If ih . The v^a* na'mn of ?1m 
Tapal ^ oh ** ms m* -•! m* Limn 4 ly n mW*m «, om*# m 
Anton* lit h Si * an? in*# 4 he» Inf* n? on to ask ! "r j one ami 
Austria to wnlehau 5 li« <• irrw»n* though it inn) U* 
donLiui wh« ’Jo r he n ar^jgTOi? if,* Austria wt uo4 «]**« 
posvii to iHmh) was mi*? on 44 hjvj uA 

toK4»n to VejP^I Vhruan *?;i mol uon from ?W Bm4 
tvihim » ;i j?r jjpcv o* m g M ? ?h -ugh its KUuniUnnmos 
rmoltsiieu 1 lie army in La!) »»n a war f^oHug 

shorn?! it^prp r^-teri >t^pinmn of NAp«4t on k »4an* 

But, *tin; jej'ioror w,a rmw really la » inning He m4 
i\wonrJ§ **agam ami again ihomsl an) inf* niton «»{ attack 
mg Ap&ha, Mm,? of it pure dnpln if), rant m flw 
UiU Mr 1 i? Lhe Kmpt For instruct* »1 his pH foots to Aher? ilia 
llMrf't** support him in a war p>4try. But lie was earning 
~a inm i- ii«»n 1 hat leMiiitirs might lane to j^>%? j-N+nt -I 
perhaps imiatir/n h\ CL rman) was more ami more nema* 
mg t It i- o\ui mmisnrs who were snll ignorant of flat 
treat) «T January t 8 * were thong their K*j 4 to Lt>M lam 
hank* liiu Knghsh o<n«r?mumt, Uneil *n«r) argum*nt to 
work un his fr ara On March 5 an article m the V u?vm 
aMontM that the Kmpt mr waw mnh r no iHUggfmn to umtst 
I'lednrenf uni* m she wt n? ana* kt 4, But win n Vn mr 
Emuunm 1 wr*»fi , threat enino tu aOIirate^if fh* Kuipejnr 
4 **m rn»>S him Nap»4* on f alar^e*^! at th? pro^^e? <»f « 
crisis a* Tar hi \**r*4 lu»k un4 sent r^as^nrn^ m« s ag» k j 
FngiifUi*sS at ?ho *llth» uhi* , t hat l^unn^i him m * augh* 
l^fwriii hi, niu r ag» m< ms to un«l !m* tears lm 

ImjH^l Im fitpl a way »*ut hy rHluring nBur-g to a Hon* 
gr**Ks t,T tin* Towers. I’* rhaps he hoj>**4 1 Hut fin ir pressuru 
wptiM relieve him p/rfoiw of his i*Migata»ns . at all plants 
Ini wmilil gain times and if war * aim* i? w*m!4 finrl hiiti 
more imf&wl ami Austria mor« cxhaustcil By lis# nirai'n of 

1 C0ir«»|»»f!©Rrc - Italy {l%^k 55* $$* Ui), Vil?ft»ir w 
L J,a4 f Kwnib, Mm§rm $ if$* 
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a war footing. Al his prompting Russia proposed the Con- 
gress (March 1 8) ; Malmesbury, though suspicious that it 
was only intended to gain time, assented on the basis of tho 
four points ; Prussia followed his lead, and Austria gave a 
very qualified assent (March 22), on condition that before 
the Congress met, Piedmont should disband the contingents 
and the volunteers. England distuned to urge Piedmont, to 
comply, and offered in conjtmetio.~«with France to guarantee 
her against Austrian attack. Ca’v onr had practically do- 
dined to disarm, though he had promised not to attack 
Austria, if Austria abstained from further aggression. But 
he felt that it was impossible to flaunt all Europe, and 
refuse point A dank to acknowledge the Congress. Yet if it 
met, and tho Five Powers agreed to a settlement, it would 
be tho death-blow to his hojies. it would no longer be 
possible So provoke Austria into declaring war and Pied- 
mont would find herself isolated and helpless. Outwardly 
calm and cheerful as over, he was tortured with atuhtty; 
overwork and his awful responsibility had weakened ilk 
moral fibre, and in his tierce earnestness fur his big ends he 
forgot the bigger ends of honour. Ho scouted tho embodi- 
ment of a remorseless will; all scruples as to means, oven 
common honesty had gone, if the Congress wore merely a 
blind of the Emperor to hoodwink diplomacy and gain time, 
ho was willing to rival him in duplicity. But lie was doubt- 
ful of tho Emperor himself, and again he threatened “ some 
desperate act,” if Napoleon proved faithless. •• I will tire 
the powder,” he told the French minister, “ anti when Italy 
runs with blood, you will have to march.” The Emperor 
temporized again ; he sent for Cavottr to eomo to Paris, and 
probably tried hard to induco him to disarm. But favour 
again threatened that the King would alxlieatc. and that 
himself would retire to America and publish the Knqvror's 
letters and tho notes of the Plombiiros meeting.' Naytoleoa 
felt himself at the mercy of the man, who could bring on 

1 Corre*pm)d« > nee--Italy US59), 192, 207; Martin, ap. IV. 421 ; 
Gmrnr, U&irt, VI. 377, 379 ; V. P'Azeglio, op. f it., 552 ; Malmesbury, Mnmnn, 
It 163; IManrhl, Pelitiptt tie Curour, 330; Grevitli) Memoird, VIII, 244; 
Vttzthum, op. at,, I. 359 ; GeKekcn, Cam rfi Wiroia, 133 ; Bottaa, Pnmm m 
iS 6 y, 78. 
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him the iinlLnutmn of am! t ,a > n tc nriml u* 

Turin muThh! that t ar thoj^h t I * In j* <*j» n#t} 

iSh { i'flsUl 1 ? V i< }»n‘| **f 1 } ll!i t 1 'f S t i r $*i * i U t IU 

that Hie Tun^v* sh nil l v * »*1 nun * A ' k * » * *h 
m»U* m« \ms In ikitij m mn on U t \t* u u ! * ” u * <*n 
frmlmn* <■ * 

AiHin t: Ui iSn urn 1 i < * *o * $ I m ?.j 

f sh miiIu j; ? k* it 2#T t *\ uir u i i } n h s u? , 

sn ’lit* m,** i C n rn ’dm ^ n o * » o H* ’ t m jim* 

Ji m! v i-> nh U 1 i*) \'l tlif Him to *n t h 41 5 \ V *h 
an liit tinihi j« 4 * * ^ i 2 * 4 t nj Ho •» 1 f u ! » 

?iuith n HU * * m. n o liiunli n«? n n If i * *«« Horn 

if % 

IkT. s liih-h* *r* * t^L ) m{ j* a * ami Hm»^ p mo ml * 

flu hau k it th* v*ai | am I, J *h »4*rn 

ims* lu t no m i that mol- 1 m ♦ mr nm run » mml i if. 
Uni i s ortsfU h i* n. mv>u**n S m m n tlio 

Au^m tv io h »j^ si* Cnkand mmU no* nnw h* r nyi^n 

at hot 1 h n huh a Mur »ooumh 4 * \j* nn n that 
tint «vrwnt nifhrman) would hn»» IT *-« a an! Hie 
small* i * u» * mm an afniiM Frm > J ^ \ n iu;4 thi> 
tuuiUin j,ir?\ wae lu pmn4i hit**! IS iumtif h*r 

In r Htmln-il j »i m\ # m ftiuim an*! hi iu f unit Unt >hn ?hm * uM 
uirnli !iu 1 omm Fi*nu'h hn J p arn r *« 4 \n4 li n^li Bm4 

hail formal!) |u>n*as*4 n«M to a?U*K \* u nmom tlm pomot 
to kw |> liw nn>U rmhrnj: vas thvt si*j»|»u,4 i *m li ^ 

Atintru ju t- <t'<\ nuhnuiu h vftln.nl t^i ?nnit»mU' «** hn nm^nt 
ami rrarnnl ** la? vvyu ^ iu iHVt lot 1 *: f 

awl this ^*Ai 4k*\o*ir hm niiaimt ?* n^n *nv m svt h> 
i! s*rm oi it t ml Ha ^ tmh Pm s ** n *m an 

ni|nalif) %u?h th* oih? u\ j i ^ » Mono Unry 

rm oini/tH fh it SsH r nm! v»a% n»t 4 *•» th ■* Ut v urA >w 
a Lmt risuunn took up tA|*nl ji a j rn| n , d msi uui4o by 
AiMru, that t Is* thr» o urmam hhonkl l» ^HouIfxinroiiuJy 
relilrul to it i‘MAn* Fra?u r * |*roU to o roja the 

{>nmn|i!o ainl oiliuali) inkt^l ?o ^ nt, lint si 

lim Eiii|i orors own prompt mjjf I*a\onr uhitiml dm iloiimwi 
mid insisted on con<Iitinju that he km\% n v*mM mn \m 
easy to ^atinty. Suvf^sa was nearer than he knew f he liail 
Iiatl to wait long, hut his policy of proveeaiton wm hearing 
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its fruit. On the same day that Malmesbury propped a 
general dlsarniaiiH ut, Austria called out her reserves, and 
though she agreed to his proposal- (April tot, it was 
either a feint, or liuol s last stand against the war party,' 
As early as April tj ' t ho government had doeidtd to send 
an ultimatum to Piedmont requiring her to reduce her 
army to a pi .tee footing and disband the volunteers , and 
Napokon. either because he leaved that tin Piedmont esc 
would be (unshed btfore his troops u>n!d arrive, or anxious 
to help Austria in her false step, ,%* nt a neremptory telegram 
to Turin, insisting on disarmament Cavour rt eeivod it on 
the night ot April iS . he had heard rumours of the ulti- 
matum but apparently did not mdit them and he thought 
that tho Emperors message nn ant eheckmait in the long 
game. Hah -distraught he talkid <u sun idi but -ulUnly 
ansvveri d that Piedmont must bow to the mil < ! Europe 
His grief turned ,suddenl\ to j»y. Ihfoie it was known at 
Vienna that Piedmont had agreed to disarm the ultimatum 
had been wnt, On April 23 the In an r ot Binds note 
arrived at Turin. 1 * demanded that within three days 
Piedmont, .should disarm, and threatened that a lettisal 
would bo followed by prompt invasion. It asked tor no 
more than Cavour had consented to, but the threat, with 
which it ended, could have only one reply item a self- 
respecting nation. At the moment when Cavour seemed 
to find cheek on every side, his enemy’s false move put tho 
game into his hands, Austria had broken tho peace, and 
Cavour know well. that Franco was bound to help, and that, 
She enemy had forfeited the diplomatic sympathies of 
Europe. “The die is cast" ho said, when the Austrian 
messenger left, “we have made history." One last effort 
Malmesbury made for peace, but its only result was to delay 
the Austrian invasion for two days. Napoleon would nut 

draw back now, and on April 29 ho formally dedart d war. 

# 

1 Loftn*, lit mm It 2$; C* rr* njORtflMirt* -Jsai* fiSja:, 35;; 

Mother, bat I think improbable, explanation, in Dchrati'Y, I r f 4 » jm *m t 12 14* 

3 C&four, JUt&r*, 11 L exx ; Do Cem, iVnt^a, too, 

s Cavour, Inters 111, caeanv ; YL jSq, e—Itely* 

2$o* 277; Bianchi t VIII $$" 42 ; MmsmI* ttatw, 31 $-317? 
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f he Kingdom m{ JndyA Ann v> <vub r^v-Av* the 

nation d<*v»n ??go *.W <>r no , ?hv n*. v w*- ■■■•k; rni.;ht 

m?o Turin hi ?hr p-vor m{ Aw miony , A vO anrobi ■ 
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advaiKnng Jivui Ovieu, Hut wlndbor in of 

Malmesbury A la,st tm>\\* or ir>*m Undr mxrrwhncm,, 

tin? Aum nans iv ast o# I two nyveiou^ dave W'lmro ^f' 

160.000 vrm ^.4 ihi Tbdfm Mw^r/ iV>vk* and Huff*Wi* 
(April 2 y 1 . and fw»* days later reekel 5 bo une »«j iJh* l*»# ao4 
Se^kn th».‘v u\ luv.i flw ^?;*,rt, but n^nviiwu^i 

get:i'er»-i!s]n|'j ^ mn ro<N>.-*fi tlnon ■*»( wr^ Ufi ..if $y |A>r 

syvyra! d^y> ho wan^vr*:*! »U-.sultor?!y b'A^^n m 4 

t\um masmnl hU ]oft w'^ r^u?^3 u* ;%UMh 

this Fruneh iktarlmuuu^ in ;*s tl^yv fbr A|wn- 

flints; >u*idon!y oiiangHtj lux ?, aotys- ilr?,?w burri^Uy 

Swk r ami pii*ki<l on Lis ri^hi Turin, His ran liwl 

rea*i!i«cl fma on May and was *,t*!y a fw mpim dm 
iant f roin tha capital Uavmtr, drilling tlw § 

of its mmpmmh urged iht King to Sigk f«t m Mmm km 
from ^1 military standpoiiiit his aiivina hml tm jiiilififMllMi fe 
and flit King, bitter though his ttmlmim amt haft 'kmu. 



refused to leave his position, trusting that the danger of 
a Hank attack might make Giuiay pause. Turin prepared 
to make a desperate defence with its National Guard and 
the Sooo Trench who had arrived under Canroberl : the 
country population, maddened by the brutalities of the 
Austrians in the Lotnollina. untied in mass, and Garibaldi 
hurried down with his volunteers from Bieila. Giulny, 
fronted with a desperate popular resistance, and fearing the 
flank attack, again lost courage and suddenly retreated on 
Vemdli, 

It was now three weeks since the war opened. Giuiay 
had wasted his opportunity in fruitless operations; the 
Piedmontese position was intact, and the French troops were 
hurrying up front Genoa, from Nice, across the Mont Cents 
at the rate of 20.000 a day. In a few days more the allied 
army would be in full strength, and prepared to take the 
offensive. Giuiay concentrated his main force between 
Mortara and the !*«>, and now that, the opportunity had 
passed, made a fresh movement of his left towards Voghera, 
along the narrow slope between the spurs of the Apennines 
and the low grounds by the Po. On May 20 St ad ion 
with 30.000 men made an unexpected attack on the allied 
outposts «t, Montebello, the scene of Lunm-s’ victory in tSoo. 
The splendid charges of the Piedmontese cavalry held the 
advance in cheek, till Forey brought his division up from 
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iiiiHlitt'il Mu«ln*3s ut<rkmu* Mn** k*4 lot 1? n<« m4 * *m 

strike a hMi tor 0**4. in M*h ton nn u nN? o! i?S- 

tnjmppM m* xpurn w *4 ,** t) \»\ \ M r? * oh n * o*,4r m4 

no unilhri i«osM Or nn4 r m 4 1* *4n 

turni sit cJ^h-ImM! vuo « r i f ^ i ^ » uH oon into 

LoiihitM u ?h a fro 1 m4 t < 4m * Os * n * >\* m^aH 

mid stir thv .LnoMrsH to m *h * r * no th» *M n < m 

Ms?o i N!» nd? ho id\.vi * » 4 1M iN m* rlo mmo m i^fn, 

* » « 

eutiniy iiiiissi I? oft fr »m am !m** • ? ojoaM m *n«* trmtrn^ 
to the trkmliuH "< <>i Urn inlub unt* ami It . omi usp.lv ,»uh 
strategy. 1 ieti'.ii nig i 'rl-.m in fr it’ >4 Var* m • M.»;. ,*<.» h«» 
marched on to louto and with jonn u» n agam r*eiiml 
Urban's trebly superior force at Han Fermo Hut be wm 
playing too luatnioun a gain© with hk little arms » he failed 
in a night attack on the fort at Lamm ami burning back 
to relievo Varese, which had been rsoccupted, lie was nearly 
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surrounded and only t scaped by a daring ref rest. Left 
without a* *<> tht mmoitu'M*- <>t tin main army, 

apparent!) s. and <b -a rtnl hi-* posm«>n was a p’nlmis 

mi s«- v.*lu u l>b»n- nnii r«]n vtd the \<4<int> < from their 
danger, 'Hun had 4 n»> Unto trout a str *tc«cSf ui point of 
view Inn all Iu.lv rang with the gallant tight >• at Vare-e 
M?'i>S San It rsn** » nh (uribuldi >■ dazzling m ,nw mrc'i. with 
l lit* i <,nt< mptm-ti* daring by which he had puzzled and 
baflb'd I'rLan s ft*riv* 

Frlmi had lv»,n r* f-nJi* «t to » iT> > t a pint urn with the 
mails army. At tor IVt- <’m lii-tl »\ In g m > > -usp, »t, s-msie 
utifXjHv led 5n<*vi in* nt t>u 0 .< mi! «<f the Alin * *nd a» b ngih 
diiwound that ho ha«i tic < mony in ‘nil ‘•tnngth on his 
right, i:.t< tiding to jujvo fho p‘*-.-ug“ < > ths 1; mo Ha 
ilar* 4 not ru-k it great batik' with hts back » * the rn»r and 
hojH-4. it }»* r»}»MO» >1 it. to take the* Alhe* a ! .t 4 **H u.iago 
• in the crossing I Miring Iwyotid Hu* 1 '•> in h* 1 * wit to 
tame his army northward* tn»a»ds tin- point ala r< the 
railway .rows t he river mar liusV»lor« and Mii;* !.M He 
occupied the 3 utor in i «>nsi>h rabh and ?h< town with 

its sloping gardens ami canal in iron! torn **i a Mr* mg jh>vs- 
tion. But more than half his forces had \»«n delayed, it 
was said Ismmww the Emperor Francis J**s< ph sent counter* 
orders, and he had less than 8 o Ckh» at Land on the morning 
of June 4 . Macsnahuii's coifis, followed by the whole Fieri- 
montowj army, had crossed the river the day Wore* at 
Turbigo, and was advancing o» Magenta from they north, 
while the French Guards, followed by Canrubert » and Kief# 
Boqw, wore approaching the railway bridge. which with 
strange want of precaution the Austrians had only partially 
destroyed. The Guards. crossing the bridge, at tacked early 
in the afternoon ; but though at first they carried all More 
them, they found themselves unsupported, anti their position 
became a very critical one. Nud and ( ’anroliert hatl not 
yet come up, ami Macmahon’s two columns had got sepa- 
rated and hud enough to do to avoid Setng crushed in detail. 
The Guards held their ground with splendid stubbornness, 
■and the Emperor refused to withdraw theta. But the 
Austrians poured their strength upon them, and the tardy 
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succour armed IwcK in tunc fo sue them >,*■■■ m asu. r 
Umr o clock Xu Is am! 4'tiurul on* ir*»»p Fm m • * uw 
up* and at il% o o \ lot k M»u iu di u unu* d * i H udum * n S 

llireatenui flit Austrian njtf at Mnli d u h* u » fc ** * l * * 

ill! t \ui linui s lain that ih* Hunk « a * 1 n» **u u r» n 
ifionnd and tl muh Maum t iso *> ip* m \ % U‘ n * * 
Gm!a> unit hr** hw uonps t tne 1 J ! u< i uor 
Had nut nu* *! hi > v ojp t hr »n Ji ^ in u m; r f *n mu 
retired on Mihn h* ^onl l h a a ’ '*m«I »*< t * m v 
thij 1 he la-h dud hi u m u n Ni< * ^ ; ' 4 1 

fhiculi liif la r umu M On G ou *« ^ * ? F4 3 ‘ } u 

resolution f,o lmM t* r * In-* p* tti n **1 th * ! t t> *n < * r 

tiu ilkmiiuft! nU**^ lo F* F urn < me Vi Ui 
Mtennhon* me »*!» <"'• Su l# * >»* * ^ * »** ** 

the tuhtd 

The pud \ s n»»v op* n to Mil it* A- *- * n is tin g*» v * 
at Mujenta n* 4 hoi tin t it\ $h* urnmnpd » ua d *r 
daiimil tu* ri *G?h Fn Jmnnt md u ia *s h u* i urn* i 
ikparum o* lit Antrum u e pnu nnd * r-pfm n m 

the stents it tin hui Ihu On Ha JuhO* laid ?r»^ p 

|i t *,4n tnaiiAi and n n the n»llnv»m* dav Un iao m»*im 
made then uinmplul tntn atmdi t n% \\A t j» k •»* lO i »j in 
latum The mqltmi tom h d flu hv pi r*«r a d h s jr* 
ciaiintiun <Jum iSiMtiicdt s tin U n tin * u n >*4 m* 

of tin haluu v M\ arm\ In* si 1 m! !» <n^r?i4 

V! 

only t * fnJu jmu * m mi< ^ u d m un* m * id» r u h n u 

lull phirs i ♦ udf t * t ip* tntiu» *e it m > n 
man uiHu- liah I * k am st h % il M & t un«r i 
had alp ah nn u a s « n v *i h I * u t 1 I? * oa 

hail dmc u mu On tit a I I. h U ?m n ^ * * ? t'k^ 

Kmj Vu t**i Ihiun am? S j n 1 uu t 1 la u ! i ij mm vd 
ti> Pitiliiioiif ih* Hums *1 ual I an ■* *u?h 

their Austrian uumsnip aral 1 * th u ut s n m fc Ou ,«pi * 
t mmst decrees ui t8.pS f 4nm tp Via A u m m mirrimm 
left Bolaiiiii | Juno 1 1 ), vuthm a uuk the u u hu%m ,sprui4 

1 1 havo gcnerallj fa ImW»«I hnmiU * im^uh a th" nenift 

if llalwl It I? im§x»i»!>k to rt« mi w thn vaii n «< r s * nr m m 

to tlitf hour» of tht <llffe»iil ImUt-tiU 

* Bm KaIaw. » l%t 
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l: ‘ >iWh : ii is« i <;#is I!' **» % hi* rhs< ! ?>f ?hi Mart The 
A«h* * >* >n <i *vi 5 » .ij?.!) t r<<* < i*d in tha-diaidiii men 
an I t » ur* *;s • *p* V* the ns on *rn»j *ame ro ( rtinlwldi 
S' :v« *«n’ ? i i it *r I Jo* V tin H no u 4 guard the pa*** of the 
Sf< h ! > sn I inn*t« S lm jw* wirr r<<>* thmitawd and 
t» ml *1 it In.-. j* rliaf' j»n«S 4* **» n for thinking that his 
niVv-nn «.*.** a tu*f >4 the Kmj* r<>r »o r*n».u« the irregular 
hew* whose r«ivohtU"UAf% «hat>wtcr he fiami and whose 
farm it son fee had tried in vasts u> j m\mu 

The. Athw*> sip a string p>*it;*>si on the hills round 
Cvutigh ')»»? *.n the soiuSi-we** <•! tin* Jjqpo d» <te?da. Two 
more Kr»un h thu«t**iv* w«*n coming up through Lombardy, 
and 1 Vm< «• N*«|*!iliw,st»*A wrpH was slowly advancing Irons 
Tv.m-AiA It w»« obvious strategy for the Austrians to 
iittsii’h fcfor* the remh»r<vtuaitA arrived mul Hess hoped 
t«» j-sirpnw the Alims and drive them .back on the Tyrol,, 
when* the}, would b«> might betwot a the enemy awl the 
Asps Kar!j m dun** gy the whole Austrian army began 
to n i r<»s*t the Miiwi and by evening m right anti ventre 
hail occupied the heights of SoHV rani anti San Martino, 
while mi the left, large numbers were coining up by the low- 
tends from (Vtto. J An accident prevented it from tturpra* 
ing the Allies in their quarter* next morning. The Em- 

* ita* p, $$, f &p* Hia§% Vet $* p %$t* 
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peror had decided to advance In for/' Mm* *f*ti ami 
occupy the heighm no* hi co-Mug sh if ?k $mru\ km V'U'» 
stalled him* Knrl y m she summer ?k eh nv tt # 

French found the ulmio Austrian nrms m moO * 5 hm 

Thu Eii i pi n»r at ome e-coo r*o i B &r *g *1 H m* m and 
Maiina 3 iMt.iT * nrps and the Uiuoh * u In* * * m*' n u 1 ? m 
Solikriiio vduSe *»n tk 3*tt ?k Bn dm on* * nmmn i !fm 

adjoining height* **f N*n Mar? urn and >*u *k n/k No! 

held the tUt tmuun htueui M* Am t \rA ioudnnsn All 
through the morning and aft* menu the 1 m* m It \ * mrc tul 

TliiKiil -dkwh and utth mtrdh \* ** am! U me* n a Mil 

live o dark tko fk j vm re in safe p**Moo*tt »d fk* k Jgk* 
Nid held hi> ground a/mns? $k toon nr»n*pu ,-j sk* 
cits »jy with de^por*^ persftM!**u4 and xAnn toward* n*o 

■ u hid f lit* annms and M*>pp. d dm hjUt* 
Ausnrnn U ft haul nm k ht?k a? 4 
than cover I Ih» r< ?r* u *** the c* liter 
Immtf cm* had Inn fighting a nun xn ally 
round tlv heights *»f lW/«»htu , »» and s ttt 
rst attack badly ion dated oml again vf 
milters task! at mm4 point* and Urn 
it utY from ihur base a? lh Mii/.an*» c»*n, 
palled the retreat of the greater pari of fbur mr« *•* But 
before noon the attack \wu- again rein iwd r the sphmdaS 
courage of the Bkdmnntev* earn* d San Matnse* the him ■* 
and after a struggle of fourtun hours ih#v dk*d,nd tk* 
Austrians at nightfall from Bo// kngo, ft a *< a mrcMj 
emitiMttii luttlu and had the Austrian^ laid ?h?» h* m 
greats r hi r« n^th »»r Knm*h#l»Mph ni innioff ! * ah *Sm 
command, lie n Milt nuaht \o 11 h m* U* u deft n nt 1 1n 
better tactics and upaS tsaircjo **f fhc Alh* « m n ?3o l»*vJu 
against slightly Miptriur odds and a ^tiotr/ j-omu n But it 
cost them dear, the Fr» nch lost i.mmh kilhdafal rnoimdcd, 
and the Biednamtehe losses wire rcluii\dy mark *e 1 h a\y, 
Holteriiio seemed in promke the i arlv chic lusjun of the 
war* The fortresses of the QinMlriluicrai miudn \et iioki out 
for some months, but Venieu could be captured from the 
m$, t and a victory beyond the Minrio would open the nm\ 
to Fienna, secure the independence ti Italy prof/aMy 
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the secession of Hungary and the destruction of Austrian 
inthii U' e 4U ti? rimuA. Suddenly on the eve of triumph 
the Hailin'* Sound the mjji dashed from their bps. The 
Emperor had tn »<i« peae*. and Veuutia was Jolt to the 

Anstri m«*. 

The molno“ that determined hint to this sudden pause 
in the roakt ut Jus triumph were very complex. The 
ditlieuhh-s of the war wore greater than appeared to the 
public. Neither Magenta nor Solferino hr«i been very 

decisive victories, and both might easily have been fatal 

defeats. The Emperor had learnt to distrust his generals 
and question liin own military capacity. His War Office, 
from a hat 4 nor cause, had sent little either in reinforce- 
ments or ammunition, and the men who wore coming up 
would tint do much m o-p than replace the gaps which fever 
and kittle had made,' jv\nd though Austria was in sore 
straits with her linancp* exhausted, with Hungarians and 
Slavs at the point of rebellion, yet she still had vast 
military n sour- ex. There wire 150,000 men in Venetia, 

anoihi r too 000 between Trieste utui Vienna, The next 

hat tie might have si different ivnu>, and the Emperor knew 

his danger if he lost again the* prestige he lud won. His 

zeal for Italy had considerably cooled. He was irritated 
by the semi-independent position of Victor Emmanuel's 
army sceptical as to tho King's military skill, jealous of the 
contrast l»etween Ins dashing bravery and his own collected 
but uninspiring coolness. Ho complained bitterly and 
unjustly ot the. want of enthusiasm in Italy, Ixteanso the 
freed provinces could not at once send drilled troops into 
tho hold, because false reports told him that the peasants 
of tho Hindu country were hostile. Most of all he resented 
the 1 vents of Central Italy, which threatened not only to 
U|w» f his scheme of federation, but involve him in un- 
welcome Id kerings with tho clerical party at home. Public 
feeling in Tuscany and Romagna had declared strongly for 
annexation to Piedmont, Umbria and the Marches wore cer- 
tain to follow their example at the first op|x>rtunity, and the 
Emperor know that LVuttr was working as far as he dared 
for the union of all Northern and Central Italy into on© 
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And though tin* Austrian^ \u ro i.t.i s;:»pn ; • . i \ > 1 ,tuu* 
to accept the oiler, she mill* d nut the s» ,r f< inai oio) 
corps i.ltino 24), and ask* d U’b>ia and Kn.' 0, i * < , m K> r 
in the mc*Ii.i 5 ioti. Kussi,* mcro.ism.'H tin ?;,••* ,] . tsu.. 
Italian ltiov* ment and sinpi, ions ll< c .» Ii ;u • ,m /* in ur- 
rerfion mindif spnad to PoUti*!, a-.u* < d to j>. n n ,t p- «-iu*t»l 
mtidiaiion, an>l tin Pinss„m i.thtn* t sin-iiim <-') 1 ndo <i <m 
its efforts to secure a p* ntv. Ait* r Solteiitio 51 i/*su m.wi*. 
it clear to the Austrians that tiny unn-t u*» > ip* n ? artnui 
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from German*, bt at the same timo the mobiliza- 
1 t«m on the Ktnnn frightened the Km|x*r« *r, who knew that 
if imximtmn w« re ami refuted, if might pvrhajs bo 

f»>Ih»wisl 1 } tin imaftvm »u I hi n»»}m*t«rtwl trout if r.' 

Thu** everything w,t- tending to ni.iki: the Emperor 
ansions to bnng the war to a close. it is impossible to 
, weigh ex. only the relative weight ot each influence it is 
j probable that military drilirultic* the fear of d*fcat in 
f Veaetta, anxiety ms to the attitude of Prussia weighed most 
* with him. All Europe, except England, was more or less 
leagued against his Mshtimes. Thore is a half truth in Mrs. 
Browning's picture ot the hero beaten by a world, that 
could not reach to the greatness of Ids designs: Ins "great 
deed was too groat ” sbr government \ that hated and 
dreaded nationality. But his idea waw too great for him- 
self. ho was afraid of it, for Napoleon 111. wa> always less 
in « \eeution than in design. And the link* }>ersonaI facts 
had tin ir fom. Ho w,i* worn out with tin* tropical heat; 
the coinage of Sol ferine, though r< iut i\ elv not great, had 
made him weep, the Kmpres** wrote txaggeruted accounts 
of the discontent at homo and the danger that threatened 
from Germany.* For some time past lie had been debatut^j 
whether Prussian unfriendliness might not compel him to 
puuso . and Ids mini-try, if not himself, had already iiefore 
Holferino been disponed to accept mediation. But he did 
not wish the initiative to come from Prussia, and n few 
days after the battle he telegraphed to Persiguy, the French 
minister in Ijot^lon, to sound the English government, 
whether it would propose an armistice a« the preliminary to 
a peace . Lombardy and Parma, he suggested, should go to 
Piedmont, and Komogna lw governed by Victor Emmanuel 

1 Itu' anti i »l«r rit.ij'atehen are pnistMl to Zsni, SSiw, itonmentt 

//. jj*» jst, ,«<j a i(7 s. <:• aUf litsst, Mmmri, 1. 161 163, 1S1 I do not 
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THE WAR OF 1859 

ready to at tack the forts of Vi nice. The siege guns for 

Peschiera ’were coming up, and the Allies pripau.nl for a 

demonstration in force along the heights from Peschiera to 

Valeggio. At the moment when Francis Joseph learnt 

that he could not sue Venice, and that Prussia had 

deserted him, Napoleon’s nussengtr urriwd at Vetona with 

proposals for an arnihth 0 pTnly 6). Tho at mist ice was 

signed two dajs lat< r, and on the morning of July 9 the 

two Emperors met at Villatranoa. Napoleon had all the 

vantagi -ground in making terms. But ho was anxious to 

come to a settlement at art} price, anti his weak nature 

failed him, when he came face to face with his rival. 

Pr.mcu Joseph at onu* refused Napoleon’s offer of an in- 

dependuit Vuutian Kingdom with Maximilian for its 

prince , 1 he offered to surrender Lombardy to the Emperor, 

on the umii r'tantlmg that it was to bo passed on to 

Piedmont, tap though he was willing that Vutetia should 

enter an Italian fwloration lie preferred ti' " n father 

than surruidor it or the fourcs'CH of the' fb'adrdattral 

* | , * 

Parma was tacit h givui up to Piedmont, but it v us s ' l i >1 *' 
luted that Modi na and Tuscany should return r * y 
Dukes, and Romagna was impliutly abandoned to the 
Najxileoa wished to insert a phrase that the Dukes were 
not to return by force of arms, but again ho yielded to 
Francis Joseph’s insistency, believing probably that, they 
would be able to take peaceful re-possession of their 
thrones. The Emperors pledged themselves to promote an 
Italian Federation, under the presidency of the Pope. 2 

The news of tho armistice was a bolt from the blue to 
the Italians. It. had been concluded with hardly a hint to 
Victor Emmanuel, 3 and when the King hoard of the betrayal, 
ho talked indignantly of carrying on the fight alone. But 
he soon saw its hopelessness, and resigned himself to sign 
" tho infamous treaty.” Cavour refused to bow to the 
inevitable, he had hurried to the campon hearing the fatal 

1 Bayard tie Vulo, Prunctm f, III. 49, Corrotj ooileiiee — Villa- 
franca, S 

f Bfatichi, ejrc, rtf, Till. 151-154; ftqtftnl «Ie Vole, tfi rtf, Hi 51; But* 
tew, ¥i$iafptmm t 44, zSx» 
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rumour, Overtrained by the labour of ^*\ foment flm 
had holil the War and Flnanu\ limim and ¥*>n 211 0 !Wh 
hint t‘ hostilities K ;,ml the pro^i? of all ho h el 

worked for broke dmu 1 bN m lf-< out ml, A » im are! moan 
he uried d* ‘-ju rate eomm - »>n Kin 010I vdien ike kn 
refund Njh*kt ]mt mid m*ml< nt wmK 15 u» Vi mi Finn* oho K 
indignation, though !u h«p? ir in tlnek no 5 m* r* d, 
and though he emild not Mum Ids si^natur* m tho 
linrinuno*, lie added "so Ur jw i ? * w*»rn* mo/ to hlmw 
that he did not endorse the federation demm 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

A FT E R VI L L A FRA N CA 

JULY — SEPTEMBER j8$«J 

Eetrnspei’t : Tto.'iny, April to Julv ; tln> revolution; I'nim* Napoleon ,n 
Tuwanv ; mnwruon of the antonomiiU : itoningtia, Jim to July, 
pariL of l’uugm ; the Knijcmr anti Hum urm. Am it Vim amunca. 
P;u iia. Ricasou. Tin CimimiP'iotU'r- tivtlled; (Vntnil Italy sold 
fur Fatty ; tin- Mtl'lary Ltngt.o : tin Fmjvmi vUct* intm*tuwn; 
tlu* votes of annexation , unit r« fu>»*ti. 

The nows of Yilhfrunc.t product d si *j nothing like panic in 
Italy. For the moment i( stemul its if, except for Lom- 
bardy, the war had boon thrown and all its cost of 

life and money, all the iithusu'.m and **fV< >rt. sptttt in vain. 
Venctia, Tuscany, ttotfnagna luvd breathed for a ft v> weeks, 
only to have their Iwijxts ruthlessly dashed. Thtir gn'.it 
ally had proved false, and all Europe, except England, was 
more or less in league against them. Naturally they vented 
impotent anger on the Emperor, whose courage hail failed 
at the supreme moment. Urut it ude vanished in the great 
disappointment; Jlilan and Turin received him in silence, 
where a few weeks before he and his troops had had such a 
mighty welcome ; and Orsim’s portrait took his place in the 
lithographers’ windows. And so ho .slunk away from Italy, 
already knowing all the magnitude of his mistake, conscioiiB 
that the hopes he had raised would not crouch at his 
word, and might prove a Frankenstein. “ France,” said the 
Parisians, “has made a superb war, and Austria a superb 
peace.’’ The King, it is said, told him that he would never 
sign it. Cavour indignantly resigned office : “ the Emperor," 
he said to Kossuth “ has dishonoured me before my King; 
this peace shall not be made : I will, if I must, take Della 

*3 
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Margherita in one hand, and Mazzini in the other, and turn 
revolutionary and conspirator.” Their determination re- 
flected the second thoughts of the nation. Villafranca had 
made the Italians stagger, but it was only for a moment 
They fell back on themselves, and found that they wore 
strong to resist. Mazzini’s dream of the self-reliant nation 
was never nearer fulfilment than now. It was a conspiracy 
of the whole people to baffle the Emperor, and work out 
their own salvation. To understand how this was possible, 
we must trace the events of Central Italy since the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

On the eve of the war, the Grand Duke was still reso- 
lute in Ms policy of neutrality. He had refused Austria's 
offer of a regiment, but recollections of 1 849 turned all his 
feeble sympathies to her. BonCompagni, in Cavours name, 
formally asked for his alliance ; both the French and Pied- 
montese governments were anxious to make acceptance 
easy, and thg^gffered in return to guarantee his throne. 
Some of tie noblesNstill hankered for autonomy; they 
wished tp save the Lorrainers, iflt^ere possibl<^^ ^ 
the democrats would have tolerated tliem'lor a time, if the 
Grand Duke accepted BonCompagnis terms. But nothing 
could move Leopold, neither the warnings of the loyalist 
nobles and his own ministers, nor the plain evidence of dis- 
affection and the wavering faith of the army. His refusal 
of the alliance made the revolution inevitable. There are 
strong grounds for suspicion that Cavour offered the alliance 
■with a hope that it would be refused, and had sent secret 
agents to prepare the rising. 1 It needed however no in- 
centive from without. The two nationalist sections had 
coalesced on the vital point of securing a government, which 
■would be the ally of Piedmont. Even the Mazzinians were 
willing to let the Liberal nobles be the figureheads of the 
movement, knowing that their names would win the mass, in 
whose imagination revolution raised the spectre of socialism. 

1 Castelli, Rmrdi, 226 ; Mazzini Ad A. Gian til i, 103. BonCompagni was 
probably himself quite loyal, in spite of Further Correspondence (1859), 12, 
and Cast della Toscana, rS, 33 ; see Letter* ad A . Panim, 309, 
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The Grand Duke’s obstinacy forced them to immediate 
action* The populace and army would have moved on their 
own account, and the knowledge of this and Cavour’s 
prompting made the nobles agree to a demonstration, that 
would compel the Grand Duke to choose between the Pied- 
montese alliance and at least temporary abdication- Next 
morning (April 27) Leopold learnt that the troops had pro- 
claimed their defection by demanding leave to hoist the 
tricolor; that when his son attempted, perhaps without 
his knowledge, to persuade the artillery of the Belvidere fort 
to prepare to fire on the city, he had been met by a flat 
refusal from the officers. 1 The frightened prince forgot his 
obstinacy, and offered to grant a constitution and conclude 
the Piedmontese alliance. But it was too late ; the demon- 
strators refused to accept the surrender and demanded 
abdication. The Grand Duke’s pride refused it, but he 
knew that his cause was doomed. At sunset he left 
Florence: among the good-humoured farewells of the citizens, 
and “ the revolution went home to dinner.” 

The other Tuscan cities followed Florence, and 217 out 
of 246 communes sent in their ready adhesion* A provi- 
sional government was appointed; Victor Emmanuel was 
declared military dictator during the war, though the fears 
of the autonomists peeped out in the condition that Tuscany 
should preserve its civil independence, Cavour would at 
once have accepted the dictatorship, but he found himself 
fronted by Napoleon’s veto. The Emperor intended, if he 
could do it without exciting the outcry of Europe, to foist 
a French prince on the throne of a Central Italian Kingdom, 
and his partisans at Florence had drawn a fanciful picture 
of the state falling to pieces, an easy prey to the Mazzirdans. 
The Emperor, anxious above all things to prevent a repub- 
lican movement, sent his fifth army-corps under Prince 
Napoleon to Tuscany, to make a Mazzinian agitation im- 
possible, and prepare the road which might eventually 
bring the Prince to the throne. In the meantime he 

1 Zobi, Cronaca , 1 , 403-407 ; Zini, Storia, Documents IL, 118-128 (the date on 
p. 127 should he 1858}; Mrs, Trollope, Social Aspects, 113. The notorious 
instructions did not order the garrison to actually fire on the city* 
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would not allow Victor Emmanuel to do more than accept 
the protectorate of Tuscany ; and the King had to refuse 
the dictatorship on “ grounds of high political expediency,” 
and promise to preserve the political autonomy of the state. 
On the other hand Cavour was successful in obtaining from 
Napoleon a disclaimer of any design on the Tuscan throne. 
The disclaimer was half sincere, for though the Emperor never 
relinquished an idea, he had realised that for the present 
his scheme would excite too much suspicion in Europe; 1 
and the Prince, when he landed at Leghorn (May 23), 
announced that “ Napoleon III. will never let himself be 
guided by family interests” He seems to have sounded 
the ground as to his chances, hut he soon convinced 
himself that he had no prospect of success, and touched 
by the splendid reception he had had, became a strenuous 
advocate of annexation to Piedmont. 2 Everything was 
making straight for union. BonCompagni, an useful, 
reliable, second-rate man, had been made Piedmontese 
commissioner, and proved that the difference between the 
dictatorship and the protectorate was one of words only. 
His ministry consisted* chiexf^-^1 autonomist no^gs^who 
still perhjp S k 0 p e( i f or the return ' oi^l^-i&5<famers. '~Buf ' 
5^<ere too patriotic to abandon him, and Ricasoli 
at the Ministry of the Interior was fast coming to be 
autocrat of the cabinet. Events had only confirmed his 
belief in Unity; “ Tuscany’s duty,” he said, “is to make 
the new Kingdom of Italy” He rejoiced in the growing 
feeling for annexation, which would lift Tuscany out of a 
squalid and dangerous isolation; and, when after Palestra 
the Tuscans sent an address to Victor Emmanuel acclaim- 
ing Mm King of Italy, he and his colleague Salvagnoli 
signed it to the great anger of the autonomist section of 
the ministry. But when Cavour, dreading a revival of the 
Emperor’s schemes, promoted a vigorous annexationist 

1 Ricasoli, Lettere , III. 34; Poggi, Memonc , III. 14; Bianchi, Diplamazia, 
VIII. 498 ; contra , Tabbarrini, Capponi , 309. 

2 Boggi, op . ciL, I. 76; Manin e Pailavicino, 33; BiancM, op . cit. s VIII. 
96 ; Cavour, Lettere } VI. 403 ; Kossuth, Memories, 185-189 ; Letters ad A* 
Panizzi , 307; Zobi, op. cit., I. 378; Rubieri, Storm, 144, 171 ; Bianchi, 
MaMmcci, 282. 
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propaganda, -which roused the old local pride and dread 
of absorption in the stronger state, Ricasoli protested 
against its obtrusively Piedmontese origin and bias. It 
was not a mere fusion with Piedmont that he desired, the 
reduction of Tuscany to a mere province, the loss of its 
more advanced social legislation, of its “ civil primacy ” in 
education and the arts. Tuscany must be an equal and 
component member of a great Italian Kingdom. Some 
such conception as this, perhaps even more the inexorable 
force of events, was rapidly converting the autonomists. 
Men like Capponi, who had long been wavering between 
their nationalist feelings and their love of Tuscan customs 
and Tuscan independence, began to declare for union with 
Piedmont, if it were on conditions and without fusion. The 
thoroughgoing autonomists themselves were anxious to 
prevent a Napoleonic state at any cost, and annexation 
would safeguard them alike against Prince Napoleon and 
Mazzini. The ministry followed the drift of opinion, and 
even Ridolfi, dear as Tuscan autonomy was to him, was 
prepared to sacrifice it, if necessary. Within a week of 
the Milan proclamation the cabinet voted unanimously for 
Victor Emmanuel’s sovereignty. The Emperor was waver- 
ing, realising that for the time his cousin’s chances had 
gone, and feeling bound by his Milan promises. Cavour 
thought that he might win him, if he could prove that 
Tuscany was unanimous for annexation, and with this in 
view, and apparently with the Emperor’s approval, he 
asked for petitions in favour of union. 1 Tuscany readily 
responded; Siena was the first to sign, Pisa, Lucca, Leg- 
horn followed, and eventually petitions came in from 225 
of the 246 communes, 'representing eleven-twelfths of the 
population. 

While in Tuscany the nationalist movement had pros- 
pered and strengthened with each successive week, it had 
had a chequered course in the Papal States. The revolution 
had been as unanimous as in 1831 and 1848. Every city 

1 Poggi, op. cit., I. 76, 96-104; III. 14-15; Ricasoli, op, cit. y III, 126-127 
Bianchi, Diplormzia , VIII. 100; contra , Ricasoli, op* cit. t III. 139. 
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in Romagna followed the example of Bologna, and within a 
week the insurrection had spread through the Marches to 
Ancona and as far as Perugia in Umbria. The Pope ex- 
communicated the authors of the revolution and prepared 
to recover his territory by force. The Swiss troops stormed 
Perugia (June 20), and though the best men of the city had 
gone to fight in Lombardy, and the defenders had only a 
few hundred old muskets, they made a stiff defence. The 
Papal government had given Schmidt, the Swiss colonel, 
orders to make an example of the city, and his men were 
promised leave to loot it. Desecrated churches, burnt and 
plundered houses, women and old men massacred in cold 
blood made up the shameful tale of outrage. The Pope 
rewarded the brutal soldiery, and, like the English govern- 
ment after Peterloo, coined a medal in memory of the 
infamous deed. 1 The fall of Perugia carried with it the 
submission of Umbria and the Marches, and by June 24 
the Papal government had recovered all up to the borders 
of Romagna at La Oattolica. Farther they did not dare to 
advance, for there were a few Piedmontese troops at Bologna, 
and the nationalist volunteers were mustering to resist 
invasion. 

The first act of the Provisional Junta at Bologna was to 
offer the dictatorship to Victor Emmanuel without conditions. 
There was little or no autonomist party in Romagna ; ever 
since it had formed part of the Kingdom of Italy, its aspira- 
tions had been for union with the provinces of the Po basin. 
The Turin government was prepared to accept the dictator- 
ship, despite the King's scruples, and D’Azeglio was ap- 
pointed Commissioner in Victor Emmanuel’s name. But 
again the Emperor put his veto. It was not that he had any 
prepossession in favour of the Papal power. He had promised 

1 Zini, Storia, Documenti It, 195-224 ; Zobi, op. cit., II. 67-74, 130- 144, 
150-167 ; Bonazzl, Perugia , II. 620-630 ; Gennarelli, Governo pontificio , I. xcvi; 
II. 650, 664, 677-682. The above are based largely on Narrazione storica dei 
fatti accaduti nel Perugia dal 15 al 20 giugno , 1859, and Relazione della giunta 
del governo provvisorio. There is a weak apology in the Dublin Review of Sep- 
tember 1859, based mainly on the Giornale di Roma. Balan, Oontinuazione, II. 
133, and O’Reilly, Leo XIII, 1 80-1 81, barely allude to the matter. See also 
Ricasoli, op. cit., IV. 184; Mrs. Trollope, op. cit., 42-43 ; Times of July 2, 1859, 
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Cavour at Plombikres tliat Piedmont should have Romagna ; 
he had bound himself anew by the treaty of January; he 
had told Pepoli, who was in the J unta, that he would never 
restore the Pope’s authority at Bologna ; and Prince Napoleon 
had boasted that the Pope would have nothing left him but 
Rome and the country up to Tivoli “ as a kind of garden/’ 1 
But he had to count on the clerical opposition in France ; 
he had publicly disclaimed any intention to touch the 
Temporal Power; he was hoping to withdraw his troops 
from Rome, as soon as the expulsion of Austria from the 
peninsula removed one reason for the occupation, 2 and if 
the Pope’s territory were attacked, it would be difficult to 
get his consent to evacuation. Napoleon indeed had a feeble 
hope that he might solve the dilemma by persuading the 
Pope to voluntarily resign part of his state, and allow its 
incorporation into a Central Italian Kingdom, But the 
prospects of such a kingdom were daily smaller, and he 
knew that it was hopeless to expect Pius to concede any- 
thing of his free-will to hated Piedmont. Driven to break 
his word either to the Italians or the clericals, he was in- 
clined for the moment to throw the latter over. The French 
Liberals were fulminating against the atrocities of Perugia, 
and the Emperor s game of balance made it necessary to 
throw them a sop. Generosity and policy alike bade him 
content the Italians, and just before Villafranca he appears 
to have given Cavour to understand that he would allow 
him to have Romagna (July 9). 3 But he probably still 
intended to couple his consent with conditions of Papal 
suzerainty, hoping perhaps that this would win the Pope to 
acceptance, and that he could reconcile the Catholics by 
forbidding any attack on the Marches or Umbria. 4 A few 
days later D’Azeglio made his tardy appearance at Bologna, 


1 Veroli, Pepoli, in Riv. Bur., XXVIII. 567; Senior in Fortnightly Review, 
Aug. 1879. 

2 Drouyn de Lhuys* despatch of September 12, 1864; Pantaleoni, Idea 
Italiana, 30. 

3 Cavour, Zettere , III. 106 ; Veroli, op. et voL cit., 571 ; Bianchi, op. cit ., 
VIII. no; Masi, Fra lihrl , 124; Massari, V 1 ttorio Bmmanu ele, 279; Ricasoli, 
op. cit., III. 126-127 ; Canth, Cronistoria, III. 342. 

* Affaires ttrangbres i860, 87 ; Zobi, op. cit., II, 94. 
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with, powers toned down to meet the Emperor's wishes. 
But quietly putting his instructions on one side, he took 
the practical direction of the government, and Cavour, 
surrendering for the moment his plans on Umbria, boldly 
encouraged the Marches to revolt . 1 

Thus it was that before Yillafranca the feeling for unity 
had grown strong in all Central Italy. The dispossessed 
princes had lost their few supporters. The discovery of 
the Belvidere plot and the presence of the Grand Duke's 
son in the Austrian army at Solferino had discredited the 
Lorrainers even among those who felt most tenderly 
towards them. The sack of Perugia had made Romagna 
arm to resist the Pope's mercenaries at any cost. And 
.sentiment and practical necessities combined to make all 
sections of the nationalists daily keener for a strong king- 
dom, which should comprise all Northern and Central 
Italy. Cavour had talked boldly after Magenta of the 
rise of a great Italian state, based on unity of race and 
tongue and tradition. But there was still an undercurrent 
that made for autonomy. Men like Capponi and Ridolfi 
were willing to accept annexation, because they saw no 
alternative, but it was against the grain. Union with Pied- 
mont would still be somewhat of a mariage de convenance , 
and leave behind it hankerings for the old state-indepen- 
dence to be the seed of future trouble. Yillafranca changed 
all this. Federation was impossible with the Austrians in 
Venetia, with the Papal army threatening* at La Cattolica, 
and the Duke of Modena waiting with his troops for an 
opportunity to cross the Po. The federal body would be 
either a lifeless form, or a battleground between the two 
principles, which must sooner or later end in war. The 
princes must be kept out at any cost, the republic must be 
outbid ; the freed provinces must stand together and stand 
by Piedmont. Unity was no longer a counsel of expediency 
but a faith ; and when Rattazzi, -who had succeeded Cavour, 
attempted to carry out the terms of Yillafranca, he found 
himself in front of an universal conspiracy to defeat them. 

1 Bxanchi, op. cit n VIII. hi ,* Massari, op. c%t , 277 ; Alessandri, Fatti delle 
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The Central Italians found two leaders of the stamp 
they needed: men of dogged, unbending resolution, not 
afraid of responsibilty, whom neither threats nor flattery, 
intrigue nor danger could move. Cavour had had the 
prescience to send his friend and colleague Farini to 
Modena, when the province revolted after Magenta. 
Farini was a doctor of Ravenna, who had been mixed 
up in the network of Romagnuol conspiracy, which cul- 
minated in the Rimini movement. After a brief exile he 
returned under Pius’ amnesty, and took a leading part 
among the moderate Liberals of his province; he overdid 
his party’s dislike of radicalism, and the book, which he 
afterwards published on the recent history of the Roman 
State, was venomous and unfair. In 1849 he took 
refuge in Piedmont, became perhaps Cavour’s first parlia- 
mentary follower, and gave him to the end a faithful but 
dignified obedience. He was not a popular man ; he was 
vain, opinionative, fond of display and luxury. But he was 
an honest, brave patriot, with a rapid intuitive power of 
grasping a situation, and a quick, strong, unhesitating resolve 
in execution. Probably like Cavour’s, his belief in unity was 
at first a pious faith, which developed slowly and as events 
encouraged it. But whatever may have been his doubts 
before the war, the events of the last two months had made 
him a fervent disciple of the Unitarians, and Villafranca had 
roused him to defy French dictation and Austrian threats. 

Tuscany had for its leader one of the noblest figures in 
the history of modern Italy. Bettino Ricasoli was one of 
the Liberal nobles, who made the Georgofil Society, and led 
the constitutional movement in Tuscany in 1847-8, till the 
power passed from them to the democrats. His early 
political career was neither successful nor quite consistent. 
Since the restoration he had lived in proud seclusion on his 
estates, teaching and training his peasants, reclaiming land 
in the Maremna, reviving the manufacture of Chianti 
wine. He was roused from the dejection that followed his 
wife’s death in 1 8 5 2 by the drama that was unfolding in 
Piedmont. As early as 1856 he had become an enthusiast 
for unity, dreaming that Italy would win hex freedom for 
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herself, disdaining reliance on diplomacy and foreign help. 
But as Cavour’s programme developed, he saw that every 
patriot must rally round it, and however ill to his liking 
the French alliance may have been, he resolved that 
Tuscany must set an example of discipline and abnegation 
for the sake of union. But he had no desire to see the 
new Italy a Piedmont writ large. He was not willing to 
surrender Tuscany with its old civilisation and ancient 
pride and humane institutions to anything less than Italy. 
The Kingdom that was to be must take what was best in 
the laws and institutions of each province, and from them 
all evolve a better common constitution, in which Tuscany 
with its advanced civil legislation would supply the model 
for much. 

Ricasoli was heir of an ancient feudal race, and his 
lineage stamped his nature. He was an autocrat by every 
instinct ; proud, fearless, self-reliant, he “ felt strong enough 
to have lived in the twelfth century ” ; a stark, energetic 
man, who, as landlord, ruled his tenants with exacting 
sternness, while he civilised and enriched them; who as 
statesman, preferred to “ work by himself and with him- 
self/’ distrustful and contemptuous of others, refusing to 
bow to King or people, and who in after days, as premier of 
Italy, disdained to draw his salary or wear a court dress. 
But the man, who was a patrician in every fibre of his 
being, who had none of Cavour’s free and genial manners, 
was a thoroughgoing democrat in creed, with a republican 
contempt for courts , 1 and a readiness to* work with every 
honest man, however extreme a politician. His was a very 
earnest passion to serve his country ; in youth his ambition 
had been “ to give head and heart to Tuscan agriculture ” ; 
in later life his hope was to help in making Italy great and 
respected, prosperous and religious. To a zeal for morality 
as keen as any devotee’s, he joined a strong practical concern 
for agriculture and railways, for all that touched the material 
condition of the people. He was sometimes called a Protes- 
tant. He disclaimed the name, but his whole moral equip- 

1 He bad a theoretic belief m republicanism, but thought it impracticable : 
Gotti, Iticasoh, 123 
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xnent was evangelical and Puritan, His letters sometimes 
startlingly resemble Cromwell's ; lie had the same austere 
piety, the same mixture of introspection with resoluteness in 
action, the same habit of sententious but quite genuine 
moralizing. At one period of his life he wished to be a 
missionary, and he loved to expound the Bible to his 
peasants in the hall of his feudal castle at Brolio. And 
though a Catholic by profession, he was a Protestant in spirit; 
he had an erastian contempt for the clergy, he was a friend 
of the Protestant Guicciardini , 1 he detested the Papal court 
as “ an abominable and rotten bier." But with all his de- 
mocratic beliefs, he was not a man to be a popular hero. 
Though his speeches and circulars had power to move, 
though men instinctively followed him, he was never likely 
to be the idol of a nation in the sense that Cavour was. 
He was a pedant for political decorum, and his cold propriety 
of manner, his disregard of his colleagues, his loathing of all 
finesse made him a leader more respected than liked. He 
was a brave, supremely honourable man, who went straight 
to his end without flinching, the Leonidas of a political 
Thermopylse. But his strength was of will more than of 
intellect ; he had the faults of a man, who had lived apart 
from public life, an obstinacy in details, a temper that was 
easily ruffled, an insistence on his own importance. He 
could command, but he could not argue, and when brought 
face to face with a clever opponent, he either took refuge in 
unpersuasive silence, or yielded with a facility that con- 
trasted strangely with his usual strength. But in a station 
of command he had an iron nature ; his want of suppleness, 
his pedantic regard for forms, his occasional incapacity to 
grasp the kernel of a matter, if they unfitted him for parlia- 
mentary life, made him all the stronger, where the issue was 
simple and the danger great. 

Directly after Villafranca the Turin government tele- 
graphed instructions to the Commissioners at Bologna, 
Florence, Modena, and Parma to resign and return. But 
Cavour was resolved not to leave office without another 
effort to save his work. To Farini he telegraphed “arms 

1 See above, Vol. 1, p. 373. 
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and money” lie told D’Azeglio to go on his way without 
regard for Villafranca, and with more hesitation advised 
Rieasoli to hold on to power and summon a representative 
assembly, The King encouraged them to stand firm; “if 
any one doubted my loyalty” he told the Tuscan agent, “ I 
would blow my brains out.” The Commissioners were men 
to rise to the occasion; BonCompagni might retire, for he 
left in Rieasoli a better man behind him, but D’Azeglio, 
who had been only four days at Bologna, refused to return, 
till he could leave a settled government behind and a force 
of volunteers to protect the frontier from the Swiss troops 
in Umbria ; and Farini, left without troops or money, 
resigned his commissionership to be appointed next day 
dictator at Modena (July 28), and soon afterwards at Parma. 
“ I will lose my life,” he declared, “ before any one drives 
me out.” “ I am master of the people,” he telegraphed to 
Rieasoli, “we shall triumph with union, energy, and, if 
necessary, audacity; I have it” They knew that if they 
abandoned their posts, there was little hope for Central Italy ; 
there would be disorder, perhaps a futile struggle, then 
reaction, and all the work of the last year to be done over 
again. They had the people solid behind them; “Italy,” 
Farini said, “ has not signed the peace of Yillafranca ,” and 
they knew that to defeat it, Central Italy would stand by 
them almost as one man. There was no difference as to this 
between Conservatives and Liberals ; while Rieasoli s demo- 
crat friend, Dolfi, the Florentine baker, 1 improvised a national 
guard, Ridolfi, hitherto so undecided, prpposed a levy in 
mass, if it proved necessary to fight. “ While diplomacy is 
treating,” the government announced, “Italy must arm” 
All the efforts of the Grand Duke’s friends found no response. 
There was some danger of disorder in Tuscany, but it was 
the expression of exasperation against the Emperor and of 
alarm for Leopold’s return. “ If Tuscany is allowed to decide 
its own fate,” wrote Rieasoli, “I guarantee perfect order.” 
On this side was a resolute people, led by men who flinched 
at no danger, determined to surrender to nothing but over- 
whelming force; on that the ministry at Turin, without 

1 See the sketch of Mm in Martmengo-Cesaresco, Characters , 42. 
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courage or conviction, swayed hither by its own cowardice, 
thither by shame of surrendering the nation’s hopes. And 
behind it loomed the would-be arbiter of nations, whose 
great refusal had made the dilemma, full of schemes of more 
or less generous conception, but tortured by a sense of failure 
and the knowledge how rotten was the base on which his 
own throne stood, urging his restless mind to find some 
loophole by the tortuous diplomacy he loved. 

The four states at once drew together for common pro- 
tection. The Papal mercenaries, perhaps with the Neapoli- 
tans or Spanish 1 behind them, might at any moment burst 
into Romagna, or the Duke of Modena cross the Po from 
Yenetia and make a dash for his capital. It was equally 
necessary to have a force to put down disorder, and avoid 
the pretext for intervention that any disturbance would give. 
There were already 8000 volunteers on the Umbrian frontier 
at La Cattolica, and Farini with Ricasoli’s consent stopped 
the Tuscan troops on their way from the seat of war to guard 
the line of the Po. At D’Azeglio’s suggestion he proposed 
to form a military League of the four states, and raise an army 
of at least 25,000 men. Both he and Ricasoli hesitated for 
a moment whether to admit Romagna, and weaken the case 
of Modena and Tuscany by mixing them up with the thorny 
Papal question ; 2 but they preferred the risk to the coward- 
ice of deserting the sister state, and a military convention 
was signed between Modena, Tuscany, and Romagna (Parma 
adhering at a later date), though the contracting governments 
were still careful to guard themselves from any obligation to 
defend Romagna, should the Catholic Powers intervene. The 
Turin ministry with considerable hesitation sent Fanti, 
perhaps the ablest of the Piedmontese generals, to organise 
the army of the League, with Garibaldi as his second in 
command. 

Central Italy was now secure from a raid. It would 
of course have been impossible for the slender forces of the 
League to make a prolonged resistance, if Austria moved to 
restore the dispossessed princes. But the danger of Austrian 

1 Correspondence — Villafranca, 46. 

2 Eicasoli, op. oit.y III. 171, 203; Bundbu, op. cit , YIIL 574. 
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intervention soon passed. Napoleon found that restoration 
was impossible without force of arms, that contrary to his 
calculations not even Tuscany would take back its Grand Duke. 
The clause relating to the Dukes in the Preliminaries of 
Villafranca had purposely left it ambiguous whether force 
might be employed for their restoration, and the Emperor had 
from the first vetoed any foreign intervention. He was glad 
enough to find an excuse for escaping from his promises 
to Austria, provided he could plead that the stubborn 
attitude of the Central States had forced his hand. He 
would summon a Congress of the Powers, and shelter him- 
self behind their verdict from his irreconcilable obligations. 
Backed by Russell’s energetic protests, he let it be known 
that he would allow no Austrian intervention either in 
Tuscany or Romagna; he had left 50,000 men in Lombardy, 
and he knew that the threat was sufficient to deter Austria 
with her ruined finances and domestic difficulties. 1 

Reassured as to the Emperor’s intention, the Central 
governments felt that they only needed to be firm and not 
allow themselves to be frightened. The Emperor’s veto 
had put a ring-fence round them, and safe from Austrian 
intervention they were masters of their own destinies. 
Whatever might be the Emperors theories as to their 
future fate, they knew that sooner or later he must accept 
the position they made for themselves, and that public 
opinion would force the Piedmontese government to follow. 
It was their obvious policy therefore to compromise them- 
selves and him. They had already decided to summon a 
representative Assembly in each state, and the elections, 
on a restricted franchise in Tuscany and Romagna, on 
manhood suffrage in Modena and Parma, had everywhere 
resulted in the triumph of the nationalists. 2 By unanimous 


1 Miv. stor. del nsoig III. 126 ; Poggi, op. cit III. 163, 167 ; Veroli, op. et 
vol. cit 570; Kossuth, op. cit., 418 j Correspondence — Villafranca, 10, 15, 57, 
95 » Capponi, Lettere , III. 292 ; Bianchi, op. cit., VIII. 207, 550, 564 ; Bicasoli, 
op. cit. III. 158, 169. 

2 The figures as to the heaviness of the Tuscan polls are conflicting; 
Galeotti, Assembled, 9-12, 21 ; Zobi, op. cit , II, 552; Correspondence — 'Villa- 
franca, 54-55, 99. The successful deputies had very large majorities. Dupan- 
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votes (only three deputies were absent in Tuscany and one 
in Romagna) the Assemblies pronounced the downfall of 
the old governments and the annexation of their states to 
the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. Parties had disappeared ; 
with admirable self-control the latent political divisions 
were kept under, and Central Italy showed an united front, 
that won the astonishment and admiration of Europe. 

It remained to be seen what course the Piedmontese 
government would take. It was recognized that Rattazzi’s 
cabinet was only a provisional one, to tide over the interval 
till Cavours return to power. Its origin implied that it 
must accept the terms of Villafranca, and more or less 
follow the Emperor’s lead. But though to a certain extent 
it represented the narrower Piedmontese school, Rattazzi had 
a tepid belief in unity , 1 and it could not altogether abandon 
the nationalists. To so much the King had committed 
them ; he had promised “ never to abandon the people, who 
had trusted in him,” and his friendliness to Garibaldi pointed 
to a wish to employ him for bigger developments some day. 
His scruples as to touching the Pope’s dominions had, it 
would seem, vanished under the stress of feeling, that Villa- 
franca had produced. His ministers cared nothing for 
Papal thunders, but they dared not alienate the Emperor. 
They knew how difficult it was to disembarrass themselves 
of the ally, who had fixed himself so tightly on their back, 
that if Central Italy were annexed, he would insist on com- 
pensation in Savoy ; and Rattazzi himself knew that with 
Savoy Nice would.have to go. There was a real danger too 
that, if the Emperor were irritated, he might withdraw his 
troops and his guarantee against intervention, and Piedmont 
be left alone to a terrible struggle with Austria. Bolder 
men would have accepted the first and risked the second, 
knowing how crippled Austria lay, how improbable it was 
that Napoleon would leave Italy to be overrun by his old 
enemy. But though Rattazzi would perhaps have taken 


loup’s figures (Souverainete, 382) are inaccurate, at all events as regards Modena. 
A plebiscite at Parma gave a vote of 56,000 for annexation, and less than 500 
against it : Correspondence— Villafranca, 93. 

1 Mine, Rattazzi, Rattazzi, I. 338. 
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a bolder line, and was prepared to surrender Savoy, if Nice 
could be saved, 1 bis colleagues dared not risk tbe possibility 
of a crushing defeat, dared not face the clamour that would 
descend on them, if they sacrificed the cradle of the royal 
house and the home of Garibaldi. So like the weak men 
they were, they steered a middle course, waiting on the 
Emperor’s pleasure, but refusing to commit themselves to 
his schemes, and trusting that the chapter of accidents 
would some day find them a solution. From the first 
indeed they refused to accept the principle of federation, 
hoping that at the Congress of the Powers, which, it was 
assumed, would meet before long, they would get European 
sanction for the votes of annexation. If Naples sent troops 
into Central Italy, they would fight ; but beyond this they 
would do nothing without the Emperor’s approval 2 Before 
the deputations from the four Assemblies reached Turin to 
lay the votes before the King, they sent to sound Napoleon’s 
wishes (August 28). 

Though the Emperor had declared against intervention, 
though he was reconciling himself to the annexation of 
Parma and perhaps of Modena, though there were moments 
when he was inclined to let Italy have her way, his policy 
was on the whole set against permitting Piedmont to take 
either Romagna or Tuscany. It was not alone the fear of 
the French Catholics which influenced him. All the tra- 
ditional policy of France forbade the formation of a strong 
Italian Kingdom, which, as he foresaw himself, might some 
day enter an anti-French coalition. A federation of con- 
stitutional states possessed no such danger; it would, he 
trusted fondly, acquit him of his promises to the Italians; 
and though Italy and Austria were conspiring to make 
it impossible, he had still the pride of authorship in the 
unhopeful scheme. His agreement at Villafranca to pro- 
mote reforms in the Papal States was a tacit engagement to 
repudiate his promises to the Romagnuols, and he pledged 

1 Cavour, Zettere, IV. 255. 

2 Bonfadinx, Arese , 202-203; Bianchi, op. cit., VIII. 171, 546; Eicasoli, 
op. cit., III. 170; Poggi, op. cit . , I. 142; III. 105; Castelli, Carteggio , I. 203, 
21 1 ; Ime. Battazzi, op. cit . , I, 434. Eicasoli, op. cit., III. 240, is incorrect. 
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himself freshly and deeply to the Pope and the clericals to 
suffer no violence to the Temporal Power. But he hoped 
to win Pius to some scheme of Home Rule for Romagna, 
which would at once preserve his suzerainty and satisfy the 
nationalists, vainly dreaming that the promised headship 
of the Federation might lure him to the concession. 1 Per- 
haps at a future day, if he felt strong enough to break with 
the Pope, Romagna and the Marches and possibly Umbria 
might join a kingdom of Central Italy. But at all events 
he would allow no annexation even of Romagna; and he 
was even more opposed to Piedmont taking Tuscany, know- 
ing that if Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom crossed the Apen- 
nines, it meant sooner or later Italian Unity, and a yet 
more troublous stirring of the Roman problem. He had 
indeed quite relinquished all expectation of placing Prince 
Napoleon on the throne of Tuscany; but whether it returned 
to the Grand Duke, or went to a prince of the Savoy 
House, or to the young Duke of Parma, at all events the 
King of Piedmont’s writ must not run there. 2 No doubt 
his plans were in a state of constant change, and drifted 
with the impression of the moment. Much depended on 
his power to defy the French clericals and outwit his own 
ministers; much depended on the attitude of England, 
more on the temper of the Italians. At present at all 
events he clung to his scheme of federation, and when the 
message reached him from Turin, put his prompt veto on 
annexation. When therefore the Tuscan deputation 3 came 
before the King (September 3), the Turin government had 
decided not to accept. An evasive reply was put into the 
Kang’s mouth, but in private conversation he encouraged 
the deputies to read between its lines, and act and speak as 
if union were accomplished. 

1 Veroli, op. et vol. cit 570 ; Bianchi, op. cit , YIIL 599; Affaires etmngeres 
i860 , 87, 

2 Poggi, op. cit , I. 184 ; III. 88, 95 ; Veroli, loc . cit 

3 Its spokesman was Ugolino della Gherarde^ta, descended from him of 
the Tower of Hunger ; Verdi was a member of the Parmesan deputation. 
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It was impossible for Central Italy to be wholly contented 
with the King’s reply. It was willing indeed to take his 
and Cavour’s assurance that at present no more could be 
dared. But while the Turin government might have to 
make allowances for the diplomatic difficulties and avoid a 
rupture with the Emperor, Ricasoli and Farini could boldly 
disregard his mandate. They took the broader interpreta- 
tion of the King’s words, and assumed that Victor Emmanuel 
was “ King by right of election and his own consent.” Mean- 
while much might be done to prepare for the day, when 
union would be a reality. The army of the League now 
numbered 45,000 men. Except for a small movement 
among the peasants round Ferrara, there was absolute order. 
Tuscany, so backward when action was needed, showed that 
she possessed fine virtues of patience and persistence. Not 
all the intrigues that were industriously set on foot by the 
partisans of the dispossessed princes disturbed Farini’s and 
Bicasoli’s rule. Ricasoli was in fact dictator in all but name. 
He had won the people by his steadfastness, his plain speak- 
ing, his refusal to wrap his policy in mystery; and they 
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hardly grumbled at the indefinite prorogation of the Assem- 
bly and the curbs which he put on the freedom of the press. 
Farini was reforming with feverish activity at Modena and 
Parma; purging the civil service, expelling the Jesuits, 
enfranchising the J ews, introducing the commercial code of 
Piedmont. At Bologna D’Azeglio had been succeeded by 
Cipriani, the commandant at Leghorn in 1848, who owed 
his appointment to an old friendship with the Emperor; 
and though his harsh rule caused much heartburning, it 
was kept below the surface, to avoid weakening the hands 
of the government. 

Farini’ s policy was to draw the Central States together, 
giving them a more or less common government, and assimi- 
lating their laws to those of Piedmont, so that when Victor 
Emmanuel actually assumed the government, he would find 
the consolidation of the old and new provinces virtually 
accomplished. His proposal was to graft on the existing 
military League a single political direction, which, without 
superseding the four existing governments, would be a 
symbol of their solidarity and a safeguard against discord. 
The government at Bologna supported him for its own 
special reasons, hoping that his scheme would prevent the 
fate of Romagna being sundered from that of the other 
states. Ricasoli objected, his flimsy pretexts cloaking a 
fear that an union of the four states would encourage 
the partisans of a Central Italian Kingdom. He felt, as 
Cavour did for the same reason, that the League might 
prove more of air obstacle than a help to union with Pied- 
mont; and he was still afraid of complicating the fate of 
Tuscany with that of Romagna. It is very questionable, 
however, whether, dangerous as was the diplomatic move for 
a Central State, the adoption of Farini’ s mild scheme would 
have increased the risk ; and Ricasoli’s opposition was pro- 
bably due in part to a growing rivalry with the dictator of 
Modena, in part too to a conviction that fusion meant an 
early adoption of Piedmontese law by all the component 
states. Farini was gradually introducing it, even where 
the native law, as in Parma, was in many respects more 
advanced. In Tuscany the democrats and a section of the 
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cabinet, encouraged by Rattazzi, were trying to “ Piedmon- 
tise” the native institutions. Ricasoli successfully resisted 
them. It was not that he wanted to postpone reform. He 
was introducing many practical industrial and administra- 
tive improvements, and Ridolfi was trying to make Florence 
the educational and artistic centre of the new kingdom. 1 
But reform, he urged, need not necessarily be on Pied- 
montese lines. Unity to Ricasoli meant something quite 
other than a tame acceptance of the laws and institutions 
of Piedmont. He was willing, however, though not with 
the best of grace, to recognize Piedmontese money, to abolish 
customs-lines and passports, to form a postal union ; and by 
the middle of October the economic fusion of North and 
Central Italy was accomplished. 

But the whole question to Ricasoli was of infinitely 
smaller present moment than that of annexation. What- 
ever might be their differences on other matters, he and 
Farini were at one in absolutely refusing to bow to foreign, 
pressure. In fact it required no great acuteness to see that 
the Emperor must ultimately defer to them, nay perhaps 
would not be loath to have his hands forced again. He had 
let it be understood that Walewski’s diatribes in the Momteur 
were only intended to fool the diplomatists. His views as to 
Tuscany were rapidly changing, and at the end of September 
he sent a private message, urging the four governments to 
be firm in maintaining their independence (September 28)? 
Next day it was secretly agreed among them, that, if the 
King would not assume direct sovereignty, the Assemblies 
should be convoked, and his cousin, the Prince of Carignano 
elected Regent. From this date oaths were taken to “ the 
elected King,” the coinage was stamped with his profile, 
the acts of government were headed with his name. On the 
last day of September the Piedmontese flag floated from the 
Palazzo Vecchio. 

But the sorely-perplexed Emperor was still far from 

1 500,000 lire were appropriated for the encouragement of historical 
pictures and statues. The Bargello was made a national museum. The 
restoration of S. Lorenzo was decreed. 

2 Ricasoli, Lettere , III. 361 ; but it is very difficult to reconcile this with 
Cavonr, Zettere, VI. 451-452, 
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reconciling himself to annexation. His message had merely 
expressed one of his ever-shifting moods. He was still 
faintly hoping to persuade the Pope to give Home Rule to 
Romagna and appoint Victor Emmanuel his Vicar. 1 He pro- 
mised that Parma should go to Piedmont , hut though he 
repeated his guarantee against an Austrian intervention, 
he told a Florentine deputation that they must accept 
Ferdinand’s son (October 15). The deputation boldly an- 
swered him that Tuscany would never take the Lorrainers 
back, and warned him that, if the Italians lost faith in his 
intentions, they would spread the revolution to Naples and 
Sicily. The threat went home; but he was angry at the 
bitterness of the Turin press, irritated because Rattazzi was 
repressing the separatist papers in Savoy, miserably oppressed 
by his engagements to Vienna, and hoping that the Congress 
would take the whole responsibility out of his hands. Perhaps 
he would have been glad if Rattazzi had defied him ; as it 
was, the indecision at Turin only vexed him, 2 and he was 
still clinging to federation as the happy via media, which 
would satisfy everybody. A few days later (October 20) he 
wrote an open letter to the King, insisting strongly on 
federalism, and again vetoing the annexation. If Pied- 
mont would accept his terms, he offered to insist on Home 
Rule for Venetia and compel Austria to make Mantua and 
Peschiera federal fortresses. 

The Turin ministry, blown to and fro by every wind from 
Paris or Florence, was winning for itself universal contempt. 
Rattazzi, stung by the taunt of cowardice, would, it seems, 
have approved of the Carignano scheme. 3 But his colleagues 
were still unwilling to risk a rupture with France, and per- 
haps in their hearts disliked a movement, that promised to 
sink Piedmont in Italy. They had truckled again to the 
Emperor by sending Dabormida, the Foreign Minister, to 
the oracle, drawing on themselves D’Azeglio’s taunt that ‘ on 
a question of honour it was not like a Piedmontese to ask 

1 Correspondence — Villafranca, 148; VielCastel, Memoir es } V, 187. 

2 Castelh, Carteggio , I. 230-231 

8 Bicasoli, op. cit. f III. 370, 431 ; Correspondence— Villafranca, 175; 
Castelli, op. cit., I, 220. 
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advice” And though in reply to the Emperor's letter they 
again repudiated federation, they allowed the annexation 
question to drift in almost absolute inaction. 

Even the most patient began to despair of them. When 
men of the stamp of D’ Azeglio and Minghetti wished to force 
their hands, there is little wonder that the ultra-democrats, 
who had sunk their suspicions under the enthusiasm of the 
past year, revived their old distrust in the royalist move- 
ment. Mazzini had been unwisely and ungenerously ex- 
cluded from the amnesty, that had been granted to political 
offenders at the beginning of the war. After Villafranca he 
had come to Florence, where Ricasoli allowed him to remain 
on his parole that his presence there should remain unknown. 
Mazzini was willing to support Victor Emmanuel with the 
usual reservations. To raise the cry of the republic at this 
moment, he confessed, would weaken the royal nationalists 
without helping his own party. But he exaggerated the 
danger of a Napoleonic kingdom in the Centre and hoped 
to precipitate annexation by a forward movement. He sent 
Crispi to stir a rising in Sicily , 1 and urged the reconquest of 
Perugia, which, he believed, would spread the insurrection 
through Umbria and the Marches to the Abruzzi, and catch 
the Bourbons between two fires. If Italian Unity were 
completed before the Congress met, the Congress, he was 
confident, would recognize the accomplished fact. 

Independently of him La Farina and the National 
Society were spreading their committees through Romagna, 
and across the frontier into Umbria and the Marches, 
collecting arms and preparing for a rising in the enslaved 
provinces. There was imminent danger of an explosion on 
the frontier ; if the Umbrians revolted, it would be impos- 
sible to prevent the patriots of Romagna from going to 
their help; or the Papal troops might make a raid into 
Romagna , 2 where they could count on a certain amount of 
sympathy among the peasants. So acute was the reaction 
against the halting policy of Turin, so intense the desire to 
force the pace, that it carried away men who had little in 
common with the democrats. Farini and Fanti, without 

1 See below, p. 123, 2 See below, p. 128. 
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consulting Ricasoli, 1 advanced the Tuscan and Modenese 
troops to the frontier, and placed them under Garibaldi’s 
command, giving him orders to repel any attack and follow 
it across the frontier, or, should the revolution break out in 
the Marches or IJmbria, to go to its support. Garibaldi 
had recently started a subscription to buy a million rifl es 
for a national arming ; he was already planning the conquest 
of Naples and Rome ; 2 and in close correspondence with La 
Farina’s committees, and probably with the King, he made 
no secret of the intended invasion, and kept feeling at fever- 
heat with his proclamations. Ricasoli was frightened and 
incensed at the news; it was not only anger at Farini’s 
disloyal action, but fear lest the rash step might complicate 
the annexations with a development, which would render 
all Catholic Europe fiercely hostile, and force the Emperor to 
recall his guarantee. He and Cipriani ordered Fanti to 
withdraw his troops from the frontier, and when Farini and 
Fanti defied him, appealed to the Turin government to save 
the situation. The ministry, probably alarmed by messages 
from Paris, would apparently have gone so far as to dissolve 
the Military League and disband half the troops. But though 
Ricasoli himself hesitated for a moment, he soon recognized 
the folly of their scheme, and his strong opposition killed 
it. 3 4 The King now stepped in ; in all probability there had 
been a secret understanding between him and Garibaldi •* 
but he had come to recognize the danger, and summoned 
Garibaldi to Turin (October 29), while with more doubtful 
wisdom he called»on Fanti to resign. Fanti at once obeyed ; 
Garibaldi came to Turin, but Victor Emmanuel’s strong 
KTring for him, or a common wish to force the pace, seems 
to have prevented the King from imposing obedience on his 
impatient general. Garibaldi refused to promise not to 
cross the frontier, on the ground that he was pledged to help 

1 Cipriani seems to have wavered as to supporting Farini : Final!, Con- 
temp or an ei, 78-80. For Farini’s relations with Mazzini see Pianciani, J)elV 
andamento, 28-29* 

2 Helena, Garibaldi , 95, 97 ; Spaventa, Dal 1848, 265. 

» Finali, op. cit. , 78-S0, 291. 

4 Mazzini, Opere , XI. lii ; Kicasoli, Lettere, Y. 57 ; Mario, Bertcmi, I, 40J ^ 
402 ; Melena, Garibaldi , 73. 
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the insurrection, if it broke out, though he undertook to do 
ivhat he could to keep the Marches quiet. 1 On his return 
to Rimini, hoping no doubt that Fanti’s resignation would 
place himself in supreme command, he threw even this 
promise to the winds and pushed on the preparations for 
invasion, while his agents fanned the insurrectionary embers 
in the Marches. Meanwhile the Assembly at Bologna had 
compelled Cipriani to resign, and conferred the dictatorship 
on Farini, who at once united Romagna and the Duchies 
under the name of Emilia. 2 Fanti was persuaded to recall his 
resignation, and the forward party seemed triumphant. But 
Farini and Fanti had awoke to the terrible risk of their policy ; 
complaints and protests rained in from the courts of Europe ; 
Cavour threw all his weight against the project, and the 
Umbrians proved unready for revolt. Farini and Fanti 
decided to stop the raid, and summoning Garibaldi to 
Bologna, extracted from him a promise to desist (November 
12). But again the extremists, who surrounded him, worked 
on his suspicions ; a false telegram that the insurrection had 
broken out did its work ; and within two hours of his promise 
to Farini he ordered the troops to cross the frontier. Fanti 
sent them peremptory counter-orders ; and it proved how 
completely Garibaldi had discredited himself, that there was 
no attempt to disobey. Garibaldi in hot anger hurried to 
Bologna, and demanded that Fanti and Farini should resign, 
leaving him military and civil dictator. They indignantly 
refused, and Garibaldi, powerless to defy them, was two days 
later again summoned to Turin, where at the King’s per- 
suasion he resigned his command, and retired into private 
life (November 16). 

It may seem strange that a movement, which aimed at 
an object so dear to the patriots, which a year later had 
such unbroken success, should now have met with general 
reprobation. But the public felt that it was supremely 
inopportune; while the destinies of Tuscany and Emilia 

1 I give more credit to Minghetti’s report in Bicasoli, op. cit , III. 493-494, 
than to lb., IV. 12, and Guerzoni, Garibaldi , I. 495-496. See also Bicasoli, 
op. cit. f III. 475; Garibaldi, Memorie , 324-325; Correspondence — Villa 
franca, 175. 

2 Of course so called from the Via ^Emilia. 
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were still unsettled, it was the highest imprudence to com- 
plicate them with the yet more prickly question of the Pope's 
remaining territory. Had Garibaldi advanced, he would 
have found the combined forces of Rome and Naples in 
front of him; and if Austria had yielded to the temptation 
to step in, he would have been caught in a trap, from which 
escape was impossible. The Emperor could not have used 
his influence to shelter a raid, and Rattazzi would almost 
certainly have left Garibaldi to his fate. And the glamour 
of the movement faded in Farini’s disloyalty and Garibaldi's 
abrupt and dishonest changes. Bitterly as he resented the 
desertion of Farini and Fanti, the wrong was greater on his 
own side, and he had only himself to thank for the aliena- 
tion of men like La Farina, whose belief in him had been 
overpowered by disgust at his tempestuous want of self- 
control. 1 

The Garibaldi episode however, as Ricasoli insisted, was 
only a secondary matter. But it showed convincingly the 
danger of the unsettlement. A provisional state of things 
encouraged every kind of peril; the forward movement 
might again raise its head ; the murder of Anviti 2 at Parma, 
his mutilation by the mob, and Farini's slackness in punish- 
ing it had created an exaggerated sense of insecurity ; there 
was a small reactionary conspiracy in Tuscany, and the 
Papal and Neapolitan troops might attack at any moment. 
With Ricasoli the vital point was to compromise the govern- 
ment at Turin by completing the abortive project of a month 
before and getting the Prince of Carignano appointed Regent, 
In the midst of the Garibaldi trouble he thought he saw his 
chance. Neri Corsini, who was his agent in London, tele- 
graphed that Lord John Russell was in favour of the 
Regency, and that the Emperor, anxious above all things 


1 For the incident generally see Ricasoli, op. cit. , III. 228, 349 ; Carandini, 
Fanti, 286-294 ; Guerzoni, op. cit, I 493-504; Pallavicino, Memoric , III. 547, 
560; La Farina, Epistolano, II. 210, 256, 431; Cavour, Lettere, III. cclv; 
Badiali, Farini , 221 ; Mazzini, Opere , X. xcm-cii, cxxii ; Id., Ad A . Qianelli, 
123 ; Mario, JBertani , I. 401-412 ; Ca&telli, op. cit., I. 235 ; Oddo, I miUe, I. 
121; Poggi, Memorie, I. 349; Lettere ad A. Panizzi , 372; and the authorities 
quoted above, pp. 105-106. 

2 See above, p. 14. Political assassination was traditional at Parma. 
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for the English alliance, would recall his veto (October 27). 
Corsini’s message proved to be an error; Russell had ex- 
pressed himself privately to Panizzi in favour of the Regency, 
but Palmerston thought it premature, and the Emperor was 
still opposed. 1 Ricasoli and Farini none the less decided 
to act in the spirit of the telegram, and found themselves 
encouraged by the King and Cavour. On November 7 the 
four Assemblies met and elected the Regent by all but 
unanimous votes. 

The Turin ministry had done everything to prevent the 
election; failing in it, they insisted that Napoleon’s advice 
should be taken, and the Emperor sent a strongly- worded 
message that if the King allowed Carignano to accept the 
Regency, the Congress would not meet, and Piedmont must 
take the consequences of the provocation to Austria. It was 
mere bluff on his part, 2 but Rattazzi did not know this, and 
Austria had threatened to make it a casus belli , if a single 
Piedmontese soldier entered the Central States. The minis- 
ters perhaps would have refused to yield, if they could have 
secured English support; 3 but this was not forthcoming, 
and as usual they tried to find a middle way. At Cavour’s 
suggestion, they decided that Carignano, while refusing the 
Regency for himself, should delegate BonCompagni to take 
the supreme government of Emilia and Tuscany. They 
stiffened themselves, and announced the decision to Napoleon 
as an accomplished fact; and the Emperor, finding that 
threats had no effect, accepted the position with good 
grace. But Ricasoli would have none of it ; it must be 
“the prince or nothing,” and he haughtily boasted that 
“ Tuscany was in his hands and he alone was judge of what 
was necessary.” He resented with all his soul the truck- 
ling to the Emperor, save for a Savoy prince, he would 
surrender no tittle of his power, or tie his own strong hands, 
which alone, he believed, were able to keep order. Only 
on one condition would he take BonCompagni, that he came 
as viceregent of the prince. Ricasoli’s misplaced stubbornness 


1 3 ?oggi, op. cit, I. 348, 350; Ricasoli, op. at , III 475, 483, 492, 501 

2 Correspondence — Villafranca, 200. 

3 Walpole, Russell , II. U4. 
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put the government in a dilemma , but they humoured 
him by offering to make BonCompagm s powers nominal, 
and at length (December 3) the King brought him to a 
compromise, by which BonCompagni was appointed gover- 
nor-general of the two states, with a merely nominal control 
over their governments. At Florence the new governor 
found himself almost ignored by the ministry, and after 
little more than a month resigned from an intolerable 
position. 

Thus the election of the Regent failed of its mark, and 
left matters practically as they were before. But the whole 
tangled business was beginning to unravel at the will of the 
Imperial arbiter. He was slowly realising that not only the 
princes could not be restored, but that federation was impos- 
sible, and that nothing short of force would compel the 
Central States to relinquish annexation. Austria, despite 
her threats, was too weak to intervene, and even had she 
the strength, the Emperor could not afford to see her influence 
again predominant in the peninsula. The present suspense, 
as the Tuscan deputation had warned him, might fire the 
powder-barrel, and the movement for unity extend the more 
rapidly to the South; or Italy might become a hotbed of 
revolution which might breed another Orsini or spread the 
contagion to France. The peace had been signed at Zurich 
(November 11), and left his hands freer towards Austria, 
If a plebiscite of Central Italy decided for annexation, it 
would finally quit him of his engagements to her, by proving 
that there was .no other possible solution. But if the 
traditional policy of France were broken, and Italy became a 
first-rate state, France must haye her compensation by 
rounding off her boundaries. Savoy and Nice would be the 
price of Central Italy. He was feeling stronger to defy 
the clericals , he was very anxious to escape from his false 
position at Rome ; and Romagna must go to a government, 
strong and liberal enough to save it from anarchy. Victor 
Emmanuel might even send troops to Rome, if disorders 
broke out there, when the French left. 1 

His change of front necessitated a complete reversal of 

1 Castelli, op, cit , I. 237 
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policy. Hitherto he had used all his influence with Eng- 
land to secure the meeting of the Congress. But a Congress 
would be fatal to his new schemes ; he dared not avow his 
designs on Savoy and Nice, and the other Catholic Powers, 
he knew, would never consent to the curtailing of the 
Pope's dominions. He must make the Congress impossible, 
and throw himself on the English alliance to support him 
in an anti-Papal policy. It was a hazardous game, for he 
must have known that any avowal of his designs on Savoy 
would alienate England ; but they could be kept secret for 
the present, and meanwhile the alliance would have done 
its work. "While he allowed Walewski for yet another 
month to talk of restoring Tuscany to the Grand Duke, he 
was sounding the English government (November 22), 
whether it would support him in allowing Victor Em- 
manuel’s little son, the Duke of Genoa, to be his father’s 
Regent in Tuscany and Romagna. 

The Italian policy of the Palmerston cabinet had three 
ends in view ; to satisfy Italian aspirations by the expulsion 
of Austria, to clip French influence in Italy, to weaken or 
destroy the Temporal Power. Lord John Russell had 
spoken out his indignation at “the Tuscans and Modenese 
being disposed of as if they were so many firkins of butter,” 
had implicitly encouraged the Tuscans to reject Leopold, 
and pleaded the cause of annexation at Paris. And though 
Walewski retorted by threats of compensation in Savoy, and 
the English court, always morbidly afraid of Napoleon’s 
ambitions, tried to hold the cabinet in check , 1 by the end 
of October Russell had been able to consent to the Congress, 
and made no secret of his intention to use it as a screen for 
Italian designs. But while he insisted that before it met, 
the Powers should formally renounce all intention of armed 
intervention, Austria declared roundly for restoration, and 
Russia and Prussia seemed inclined to follow her lead. 
The improbability that the Congress would hatch any 
scheme acceptable to all the Powers no doubt encouraged 
Napoleon to give the unhopeful project its deathblow. 

Just before Christmas an anonymous pamphlet ap~ 

1 Martin, Pimoe Consort , IV. 487, 489 ; Walpole, op , cit „ II. 312-314. 
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peared at Paris, entitled “The Pope and the Congress” 
Like its fellow of last January, it was written by La 
Gueronnifere, and there was no secret as to the source of its 
inspiration. Its whole gist was to advocate a reduction of 
Papal territory. Professedly it wished to obtain at the 
Congress an European guarantee for the Temporal Power ; 
but the smaller the Pope’s dominions, the greater, it argued, 
was his spiritual authority, and France could not allow 
either herself or Austria to undo the do facto separation of 
Romagna. And though the pamphlet avoided all reference 
to the Marches and Umbria, it suggested that the European 
guarantee should be confined to Rome and the Comarca. 
It was clear that the Emperor’s doubts as to Romagna at 
all events were at an end ; and on the last day of the year 
he wrote to the Pope, reproaching him for his rejection of 
the Home Rule scheme, and telling him that this had made 
the separation of Romagna inevitable. He pushed on the 
commercial treaty with England ; and, dismissing Walewski, 
whose tenure of the Foreign Ministry had been one long 
struggle to hold the Emperor back, he appointed in his 
place Thouvenel, who was an anti-clerical and a friend of 
the English alliance (January 4, i860). The new policy 
at once succeeded in its primary object. The invitations 
to the Congress had gone out, and the pamphlet had spoken 
of it as at the point of meeting. But the Emperor knew 
that the inevitable result of the sensation would be to make 
it impossible. Austria asked if he intended to advocate the 
principles of the -pamphlet at the Congress, and being in- 
formed that such was his purpose, at once withdrew. 

The pace had quickened in Italy as well as at Paris. 
A fortnight after Austria’s refusal to enter the Congress, 
Cavour was again Prime Minister. The strain between him 
and the Rattazzi cabinet had been steadily growing more 
tense. “ In times like the present,” he wrote to La Marmora, 
“ states and their rulers are undone, unless they are bold.” 
He was ill and irritable and unfair, ready to imagine slights 
where none were meant, and the kind of independent power, 
which he exercised from his retirement at Leri, only in- 
creased the difficulties of the government. Still his 
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criticism was right in the main, and his growing hostility 
only reflected the general disgust felt for the “ignoble 
valets,” who truckled to the Emperor, and seemed so luke- 
warm in the national cause. Their “ fabulous unpopularity ” 
was increased by discontent at the drastic and unfortunate 
changes, which Battazzi, using the King’s temporary dicta- 
torial powers, was introducing into Lombardy. Battazzi 
had always more or less represented the school, which 
aimed at modelling Italy on Piedmont; and great as was 
the need of reform, the hasty ill-digested character of his 
“ organic laws ” courted criticism. It was certain that 
when the Chamber met, the ministry would fall at once ; or 
if Cavour were sent to represent Piedmont at the Congress, 
he would return with a prestige, that would make his 
accession to office inevitable. His friends mustered their 
forces to secure his appointment, bitterly and unfairly 
attacking the ministers, who with admirable absence of 
party spirit wished to nominate him. It is certain now 
that the mysterious delay in his appointment, which filled 
the country with anger and suspicion, was due to the 
King’s reluctance to see him back in power . 1 He had never 
forgiven him for his attempt to part him from his mistress, 
and long before the war he had wearied of his domineering 
premier; during the campaign he had shown a marked 
preference for Battazzi, and Cavour’s language after Villa- 
franca could not be forgotten. It seems as if he hoped to 
escape ever calling his great minister to office again, for he 
had welcomed to court men like Brofferio and Valerio, 
whose ultra-radicalism was weaker than their fanatical 
hatred of the ex-premier. Whether openly encouraged by 
the King or not, they and their followers of the Extreme 
Left were straining every nerve to prevent Cavour’s return 
to office. With strange short-sightedness, if it was not in- 
deed pure partisan animus, they preferred Rattazzi’s pseudo- 
progressive domestic programme to Cavour’s bolder national 
' policy, and formed a cave, to which out-of-date politicians 
like Guerrazzi rallied. Early in December they organised 

1 Mabsari, La Marmot a, 260, Cavour, Lettere, III. ccxcviii ; VI. 508; 
Castelli, Mcordi , 130, 298, 301, 318. 
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themselves under the name of the Free Committees. A 
good deal of mystery hangs over the intrigue. The 
ministers were freely charged with encouraging the plot, 
and though there is no positive proof of their complicity, 
there is strong evidence to implicate at least Rattazzi. 1 At 
all events the object of the cabal was to crush Cavour, and 
if Cavour went, with him would go his national policy. 
His friends in the Chamber promptly met the plot by 
forming a “ Liberal Union,” and its success alarmed the 
King into sanctioning Cavour s appointment to the Congress 
(December 22). The intriguers saw that their only hope 
of preventing Cavour’s return to power was by stirring a 
vigorous agitation outside parliament. To serve the un- 
scrupulous move they hoped to enlist Garibaldi. He bad 
left Romagna sore and angry, declining the promotion, 
which the King offered him, and after a month of quiescence 
bursting into violent invective against the priests. In his 
explosive state of mind, trying to find a vent it little 
mattered in what direction, it was not difficult for the 
caballers to capture him. There can be little doubt that 
Rattazzi and the King had their part in this stage at all 
events of the unsavoury business, and held out hopes 
(December 28) that they would back him in a forward 
policy, perhaps in an attack on Umbria. The King was 
probably sincere; Rattazzi was fooling him for his own 
party ends. Intent on his Umbrian project, Garibaldi 
appealed to the Free Committees to change their title to 
that of the <e Arm$d Nation,” hoping no doubt to get their 
help for his fantastic scheme of the million rifles. They 
acquiesced with suspicious alacrity, and appointed Garibaldi 
their President. 2 

1 La Farma, op , cit II. 271-272, 585-586; Ricasoli, op cit, IV. 157; 
Cavour, op , cit., VI. 530. The evidence, however, is not so strong as that 
relating to the second stage of the plot. 

s Lettere ad A . Panizzi , 403,407-408 ; Garibaldi, Memorie , 328-329 ; Mario, 
j Bertani, I. 421-425; La Farina, op. cit., II. 272; Cavour, op, cit., VI 526; 
Castelli, Carteggio, I. 280, 283 ; Revel, Da Ancona, 34 ; Gtierzoni, op. cit., I. 
506-507 ; Pianciani, op, cit , 57. 

In this, as in the projected raid of October, there is a good deal yet to be 
explained. I do not think that there is any connection between the plot and 
Crispx’s interview with Rattazzi on December 27, for which see below, p. 124. 
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But the ignoble intrigue was still-born. Neither in 
parliament nor the country did it find the smallest response. 
The ministry made haste to discountenance it, and Garibaldi, 
puzzled and angry at the whole business, dissolved the 
association (January 4, i860). It had only proved how 
irresistible was Cavour’s hold on the nation. The ministry 
was clearly tottering to its fall. In Central Italy the im- 
patience was threatening to become dangerous. Rattazzi 
again had to suffer for his colleagues' cowardice, 1 and not 
only the members of the Liberal Union, but nationalists of 
every colour outside parliament felt with D’Azeglio that 
nothing could be done so long as he was minister. A 
baseless suspicion that Hudson was interfering in a dispute 
between Cavour and the Cabinet gave it an opportunity of 
retiring under a show of dignity. On January 16 Cavour 
was again prime minister. A great outburst of relief and 
joy hailed his return; the country felt that the time of 
suspense was over, and that it could again march on to its 
destinies. 

It has sometimes been said that Cavour only reaped the 
fruits of Rattazzis patient waiting. There is this much 
truth in the theory, that the pertinacity of the Central 
States and the Emperors change of front had made the 
path much smoother than it had been during all the first 
period of Rattazzi's administration. What would have been 
temerity in the early autumn, now required only a prudent 
courage. But it was just this courage that Rattazzi, or at 
all events his colleagues, lacked, not e^en the Emperor's 
declared desertion of the Pope had spurred them to action. 
Cavour exploited to the full the favourable conjunction, 
which shone on his return to power. His policy, he pro- 
mised, would be “ Italian to the extreme bounds of possibility." 
He ignored Garibaldi's nascent hostility; he encouraged 
Medici; he was ready to cooperate with the men of the 
Extreme Left, whose patronage by Rattazzi a few weeks 
before had roused his indignation. Probably he was already 
aiming at unity in its fullest sense ; 2 when Tuscany and 

1 Bicasoli, op. at , IV. 160, 164. 

2 Cayour, op . at., HI. 400 ; Chiala, Politica segreta , no ; la Rive, Cavour , 401, 
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Romagna had been annexed, the Revolution would add 
Naples and Sicily, and Umbria and the Marches with free 
Italy on both sides of them would abjure the Pope ; then 
there would be a breathing space, till the united strength 
of the nation poured on the Quadrilateral and won Venice. 
And though a year ago he had prayed that he might not be 
involved in “ the hornet’s nest ” at Rome, facts were leading 
him to set his eyes as earnestly as Mazzini did on the 
eternal city. But one step must come at a time, and come 
slowly. Though he was secretly encouraging the Unitarians 
of Sicily, he was anxious to prevent complications there at 
present, and willing if necessary to wait some years before 
attempting to win Southern Italy. 1 Though it was “ only 
a truce” with Austria, he was working to prevent a pre- 
mature plunge into the war of deliverance. His immediate 
object was to win Emilia and Tuscany, and on this he took 
an uncompromising stand. When parliament met, the 
deputies of Central Italy must be there to take their seats ; 
and already F anti’s appointment to the War Ministry, while 
he still commanded the army of the League, marked the 
de facto union. That Nice and Savoy must both go, unless 
indeed some fortunate accident rescued them, he knew ; but 
he and Victor Emmanuel were prepared to make the sacrifice, 
and face the unpopularity, which had frightened Rattazzi’s 
colleagues. 

The cession of Savoy to France, to balance the eastward 
march of Piedmont, had come up from time to time in the 
schemes of European statesmen since the days of Henri IV. 
Thiers had intrigued for it in 1840, 2 and the republic of 
1848 had only continued the traditions of French diplomacy, 
when Lamartine and Bastide hoped to win the province. 3 
The interests of Savoy demanded union with France ; com- 
mercially it was hemmed in between the Alps and the French 
frontier, and especially since the treaties of 1850-51 had 
opened the Piedmontese market to French wines, it was 
losing the little benefit it had had from the absence of 

1 Cavour, op. cit., III. 20 8, 23 6, Cordova, Discord, I. ioo; Mario, op, 

II. 2. 

2 Della Margherita, Memorandum , 184. 3 See above, Vol. I., p. 262, 
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customs-lines along the Alps. And the more the idea of 
nationality was abroad, the more the Savoyards were likely 
to gravitate either to France or the French-speaking cantons 
of Switzerland. Before 1848 there had been a strong 
French party both among the clericals and Liberals. Charles 
Albert’s Statute had reconciled the latter to Piedmontese 
rule, but the clericals were in the majority, and Savoy 
became the headquarters of the ultramontane opposition. 
That separation must come some day, had long been ac- 
cepted by thinking Italians. Mazzini and Durando had 
foreshadowed it, Manin would probably have welcomed it, 
and though the exigencies of office made Oavour repudiate 
it from time to time, he had believed in its necessity as 
early as 1847. Had the question been settled on its merits, 
hardly a serious voice would have defended the retention 
of the province, despite the common military tradition, 
despite its being the cradle of the royal house. 

Nice stood on a different footing. It was Italian in 
language, Italian in the main in sentiment, strongly attached 
to the Liberal movement, commercially as much in touch 
with Italy as with France. An ancient treaty pledged the 
King not to part with it without consulting its inhabitants. 
Probably no definite arrangement had been agreed on at 
Plombieres or in the January treaty respecting it. Rattazzi 
had drawn a sharp distinction between the two provinces, 
and though he was prepared to give up Savoy, thought it 
ignominy to surrender an Italian land. Cavour felt bitterly 
the cruel need ; but, if the Emperor insisted on it, it was, 
he thought, the greater policy to barter the little province 
for safe possession of the glorious heritage in Central Italy. 
That it was likely to cost him his popularity, he knew full 
well, but he was prepared to lay that on the altar of his 
country’s weal. He had sold himself for the Unity of Italy ; 
friends, conscience, good fame, — all he had resigned himself 
to throw away, if they served to bring Italy to the fulfilment 
of her fates. 

With Nice and Savoy as his gift, and “ The Pope and 
the Congress 99 for his brief, Cavour hoped to come to easy 
terms with the Emperor. He would not truckle to him ; 
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lie was determined to have the Central Provinces at any 
cost; but they must be had, if possible, with Napoleon's 
good-will, for the risk of a single-handed straggle with 
Austria was so terrible, that to avoid the possibility of it, he 
was ready to make any sacrifice short of surrendering the 
national advance. Everything seemed to favour him. The 
English government had proposed an Anglo-French under- 
standing to settle the Italian question. Palmerston and 
Russell would have gone so far as to make an alliance of 
the two countries in defence of Italian interests; but the 
Queen, as before, opposed a pro-Italian policy, and Mr. 
Gladstone was the only other member of the Cabinet who 
supported them. 1 Still Russell's “ Four Points," which took 
the place of his bolder schemes (January 15), promised 
English recognition for annexation, so soon as the united 
assemblies of the Central States had again declared for it. 
The Emperor accepted the Four Points in principle but 
with reserves; and Cavour, overjoyed at the news, and 
trusting that Napoleon had specifically consented to annexa- 
tion, believed that the difficulties had cleared themselves 
from his path. 

But his policy had wound itself thread within thread 
of diplomacy and trickery, and any misadventure pro- 
mised entanglement beyond repair. At the very moment 
of its completion the Anglo-French understanding snapped. 
Stronger than love of Italy, distrust of France was su- 
preme in English foreign policy, and it had only been by 
dexterous concealment of his designs on Savoy, that 
the Emperor had brought about the recent negotiations. 
Suddenly the secret leaked out, and it was in vain that 
Thouvenel and Cavour attempted to conceal it by frank 
lying. England felt that she had been duped, and the 
indignation was strong and deep. The Emperor saw that 
Cavour might throw himself into the arms of England, win 
Central Italy under countenance of her support, and then 
defy him to take Savoy and Nice. But their possession 
was more than ever necessary to him. His pamphlet and 

1 Walpole, op. cit, } II. 315 ; Ashley, Palmerston , II, 177; Martin, op, cit, V, 
7 ; Greville Memoirs, VIII. 288-289. 
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the letter to the Pope had brought down a storm of angry 
and threatening remonstrance from the French Catholics. 
The Papal Encyclical of January 19, refusing all compromise 
on Romagna, had been the signal for an ultramontane 
movement in France, which had thoroughly frightened the 
government. There was little love among his people for 
the Emperor’s dreams of nationality or a policy that made 
for a strong Italy. He needed some big success to hush 
the hostility, and he hardly ever faltered again in his resolve 
to have Savoy, if not Nice as well, at any price ; provided he 
got these, perhaps he would let Piedmont go as far as she 
could in Italy. 1 While still playing with England, he began 
a game of bluff with Cavour. To frighten him from an 
understanding with England, perhaps too because he planned 
a half surrender to the clericals, he suddenly broke away 
from his qualified adhesion to the Four Points, and went 
back to his earlier schemes, which he had never entirely 
abandoned, of the Vicariat for Romagna and a separate 
kingdom for Tuscany, though he was willing to see a Savoy 
prince on the Tuscan throne. At first (February 13) he 
dangled the alternative of Tuscany or Savoy and Nice, 
Piedmont might choose between them ; but soon, to make 
sure of his bargain, he raised his terms, and refused, what- 
ever the fate of Tuscany, to waive his claims to the border 
provinces. Though at heart he probably intended not to 
abandon Italy, a “ rose-water ultimatum *’ threatened, that 
unless Piedmont complied at once, he would withdraw his 
troops from Lombardy, and leave the country to take its 
chances of an Austrian attack (February 2 1). 2 

Cavour’s policy was far from clear. He might throw 
himself on the English alliance, annex Tuscany and Romagna, 
and refuse to surrender Savoy or Nice. Or he might con- 
cede all the Emperor’s demands, reflecting that the Pope’s 
shadowy suzerainty in Romagna would go for nought, and 

1 Bonfadmi, im«, 228-229. 

2 Ricasoli, op. cit., IV. 304-305, 352-353, 359-360, 366-369 ; Bonfadini, op. 
eit 227-247 ; Affaires ttrcingbres i860 , 19, 37 ; Poggi, op. cit., III. 277 ; Cavour, 
op. cit , VI. 543. The last reference shows that Cavour heard of the Emperor's 
change as early as February 3, though probably he did not then attach much 
impoitance to it. 
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that with the little Duke of Genoa on the throne and 
Ricasoli as his Regent, Tuscany would be practically a part 
of the kingdom. But the one course was too perilous, the 
other too pusillanimous. To give up annexation was to 
wound the national sentiment, alienate the Tuscans, and 
give a chance for the autonomists to raise their heads again. 
On the other hand he dared not alienate the Emperor. He 
had resigned himself to the sacrifice of Savoy, and, if neces- 
sary, of Nice. He was willing to humour Napoleon in 
all non-essentials ; he carefully abstained from fanning the 
war spirit in England, and prepared for a new plebiscite 
by universal suffrage in Central Italy, knowing that the 
Emperor could ill refuse to recognize the same popular 
mandate, by which he had climbed to his own throne. 
He would even, if driven back on it, have accepted the Pope's 
suzerainty in Romagna. 1 But he flatly declined to consent 
to any surrender of Tuscany. He no doubt calculated that 
the Emperor would not in the last resort desert him. He 
could count on the moral support of England, and to some 
extent of Prussia. If worst came to worst, he would fight 
Austria single-handed, rather than haul down the nationa- 
list colours. And, as Ricasoli told the French agent, 
Italy had not thrown off the Austrian oppression to take 
a French oppression in its stead. “If France betrays the 
principles of nationality/' Cavour said a few weeks later, 
“we will have coalition against coalition/' and he was 
planning a revolution in Hungary, which would take the 
Austrians in the rear. 2 He urged Fanti to push on the 
armaments with speed and secrecy, and estimated that the 
kingdom would soon have 200,000 men under arms. “ We 
shall go to Vienna/' he boasted in his more expansive moods. 
In the meantime he hurried on the plebiscites. On March 1 
a royal decree ordered that they should be taken at once 
in both the Central States ; should they prove favourable to 
annexation, the election of deputies to the Italian parlia- 
ment would follow immediately. 

1 See below, p. 131. 

2 Cavour, op . cit„ III. 210, 212; VI. 544, 551 ; Bicasoli, op.cit, IV. 313, 
39 1 , 407; Chiala, op. at, 93 ; Bianchi, Diplomazia, VIII. 257; Id., Politique 
de Qavour, 357. The despatches of February 29 to Farini were evidently not 
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The French confessed that they had been outwitted, and 
the Emperor saw that it was useless now to veto annexation. 
His later objections had been mainly pawns in the game to 
win Savoy and Nice, and his anxiety was lest he should lose 
these. He had promised Russell to consult the Great Powers 
before taking the provinces, and he suspected an agree- 
ment between Italy and England to defeat his plans. He 
had pledged himself that a plebiscite should be taken both 
in Savoy and Nice and that he would abide by the result, 
and he feared that the Turin government would procure, as 
it easily might, an anti-separatist vote. Cavour no doubt 
was still hoping to save Nice and the eastern border of 
Savoy, and he had promised not to abandon the provinces, 
if their vote went in favour of Piedmont. The Emperor 
determined to clench the matter at once. Throwing to the 
winds his promises to England, he peremptorily demanded 
that before the plebiscites were taken in Central Italy, Pied- 
mont should bind itself by secret treaty to cede Savoy and 
Nice. Cavour did not dare to decline; he knew all the 
odium he was drawing on his head, that the secret treaty 
was “ highly unconstitutional, 5 ’ that though he might cloak 
the cession of Savoy under a plea of nationality, Nice was 
an Italian province, loyal to the throne and the cause of 
Italy. But till Italy was better able to fight Austria alone, 
interest as well as gratitude told him to help Napoleon in 
his struggle to keep his throne, perhaps he felt that the 
cession would quit Italy of her obligations to France, making 
her morally independent, and easing the road to Southern 
Italy. The secret treaty was signed on March 1 2. But the 
higgling was not yet finished , Cavour, encouraged by a vigor- 
ous anti-separatist movement in Nice, made one more effort 
to save it. But the Emperor was determined not to loose his 
prey. He demanded a public treaty, that could be used to 
appease the growing discontent in France, and sent his agent, 
Ben&detti, to Turin to conclude it. Cavour, it is said, refused 
to sign, till Benedetti threatened to occupy Bologna and 
Florence with the French troops, which were still in Lombardy. 
It was the cruellest moment of Cavour s public life. To have 
the news of his defeat launched on the eve of the elections 
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was of eyil augury for his influence in the new kingdom, 
which his genius had created* He still hoped that the 
chapter of accidents, perhaps a new war in the East, would 
allow Italy to win back Nice. But it was with a heavy heart 
that he signed the treaty on March 24. 

Meanwhile the plebiscites had resulted in triumphant 
success (March 11-12). The government had circulated 
annexationist appeals broadcast, and no doubt a certain 
pressure was exercised by proprietors and employers. But 
the unsupported charges of intimidation, that were brought 
on both sides, may be left to balance one another ; there 
was far too much enthusiasm to allow of its successful use. 
The decree for the plebiscites had given the vote to all males 
of age; the ballot papers gave the choice of voting for 
annexation or “ a separate kingdom/’ Twenty per cent, of the 
population voted, or about three out of four of those on the 
register. In Emilia the vote was almost unanimous for an- 
nexation , in Tuscany the autonomists mustered 1 5,000 votes 
out of 386,000. In less than a fortnight royal decrees pro- 
claimed Emilia and Tuscany integral parts of the newkingdom. 

The elections took place on the day after the signing of 
the treaty, and the first Italian parliament met on April 2. 
Piedmontese andLombards, Tuscans andRomagnuols gathered 
at Turin to inaugurate the new kingdom, that their resolute- 
ness and patience had brought into being. The little state 
of less than five million souls, though it had lost 700,000 
across the Alps, had won tenfold as many, and now counted 
eleven millions, or nearly half the population of the penin- 
sula. And though the shadow of abandoned Nice hung 
over the Chamber, pride and triumph in the greater gain 
shone through it. The elections had been a great victory 
for Cavour. The clericals for the most part abstained from 
the polls, and henceforth disappear as a political party. The 
democrats had been hardly more successful. Two or three 
score of deputies followed Rattazzi, but they had no settled 
policy saving the personal opposition to Cavour, which had 
been handed down from the Piedmontese Chamber , and on 
points of clear nationalist policy their votes could be counted 
on for the government. Cavour, apart from some great 
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revulsion of feeling, could rely on the steady following of 
two-thirds of the Chamber, and the only danger lay in the 
inexperience of the non-Piedmontese members and the lack 
of parliamentary discipline. 

This lent a certain hazard to the debate on the treaty. 
The cession, as Cavour had foreseen, brought down a storm 
of wrath on his head. Shame at the abandonment of the 
hereditary provinces, indignation that their peoples had been 
bartered away to please Napoleon, dislike of the unconstitu- 
tional character of the whole business, its trickiness and 
dishonesty, mingled with all the bitter antagonism to Cavour, 
which had inspired the Free Committees. There seemed 
some risk that parliament might inaugurate the new king- 
dom by throwing over the one man who could guide it. 
It was known that Kattazzi would attack the government, 
and on April xo Garibaldi forced on the discussion in parlia- 
ment. He had known of the intended cession for the past 
three months, but had taken no notice of it, till in the 
workings of his incomprehensible mind his passion suddenly 
grew hot. The Chamber took his impatient intervention 
rather coolly, and passed what was practically a vote of 
confidence. The plebiscites in Savoy and Nice took place 
a few days after (April 15-22). They showed an almost 
unanimous vote for annexation to France, but it was 
notorious that the figures were no index to the wishes of the 
inhabitants. The government had without any semblance 
of decency exerted all its influence to secure the vote 
that it wished for. 1 The majority of the Savoyards 
indeed were probably more than half disposed to separation, 
or cared little which way their fate went, though the 
northern portion of the province would have preferred to 
be joined to Switzerland. At Nice the feeling was strong 
against separation, and the people made pathetic efforts to 
escape the destiny imposed on them. But the mass of 
Italians felt that it was wasted time to kick against the 
pricks, and when the treaties were finally debated in the 
Chamber, Garibaldi was fighting in Sicily, and the question 
of Southern Italy had thrown all else into the shade. 

1 Further Con espondence, VI, 157-158, 206-207; D’Ideville, Journal , I. 
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In fact, beside the onward march of Italy, every other ques- 
tion sank into insignificance. The federalists, Montanelli, 
Cattaneo, and their friends, were reduced to a negligible 
academic clique. All sections of nationalists recognized 
that the work was only half completed, that the annexation 
of Central Italy was only a stepping-stone, that till South 
Italy and Venice and the remainder of the Papal States 
were added to the kingdom, there could be no pause or but 
a brief one. They only differed as to when and how the 
next step should* be taken. 

Mazzini was still loyal, though much against the grain, 
to his acceptance of the monarchy ; but he had persuaded 
himself that no initiative would come from Cavour, and he 
was picking up the work, which had been interrupted, when 
Garibaldi was recalled from Romagna. His plan was the 
same as then, to prepare simultaneous risings in Sicily and 
Umbria, and converge the insurrectionary forces on Naples. 
When once the revolution had begun, he counted on public 
opinion to force the Piedmontese government to come to 
its support. Crispi, one of the few who still worked with 
him, had again been weaving projects of insurrection in 
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Sicily (December), bad won Farini to bis schemes, and, it 
would seem, nearly persuaded Rattazzi to lend him the 
countenance of the government . 1 Both Mazzini and Crispi 
wished to secure Garibaldi s lead, but they would have dis- 
pensed with it, if it were not readily given. The more 
balanced members of the extreme party, such as Medici and 
Bertani, feared that the rising, wherever it broke out, might 
share the fate of Mazzini s earlier ill-starred projects. They 
made it an essential that Garibaldi should lead the insurrec- 
tion, and that the moral support of the government should 
be secured. They were eager to procure a reconciliation 
between Cavour and Garibaldi, which would secure the wise 
guiding of the former, and prevent Garibaldi’s energies from 
running to waste. 

Cavour in fact was bent on unity more even than they 
knew. After Villafranca he had said, “ They have stopped 
me from making Italy by diplomacy from the North, I will 
make it with the revolution from the South.” And though 
he was now sometimes inclined to think that the South 
must wait, that perhaps the attack on Venice must come 
first, his whole soul was bent on sooner or later realizing 
the whole programme of unity. The other Liberal chiefs 
shared his resolution. “Union has become our beacon,” 
wrote Robert D’Azeglio; Ricasoli was fretting to see Rome 
and Venice free, and his eagerness to settle the annexation 
of Central Italy was largely prompted by his belief that 
the decisive war was imminent, the Unity of Italy, he 
said, with all its far-reaching consequences- in religion and 
civilization was written in the decrees of God. The King 
was as impatient , he had almost certainly given Garibaldi 
hopes of backing in his Umbrian scheme, he had sub- 
scribed largely to the million rifles fund ; the latent 
democrat \was coming out in him, and he extolled the 
people at 'fhe expense of aristocracy and clergy. There 
was no difference between Cavour and Mazzini, between 
Ricasoli and| Garibaldi and the King as to the need for 
going on. Bfit should it be Venetia or Papal territory or 
the South tha^ they should aim at first ? 

1 Crispi, JScnth | 302-303; Mazzini, Ojpei e, XI. xli-xliii ; Mario, Ber- 
tam, I. 423 ; Letter e A Pamzzt 272 * and ahnvp -n 
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Yenetia had been tempted to despond after Villafranca, 
and its inhabitants had fled by thousands across the frontier 
to enlist in the Italian army or fan the conspiracy from 
Modena and Milan. But as the national cause prospered 
in Central Italy, the betrayed province breathed again, 
and a network of secret societies spread through it. The 
systematic repression of the government and the extra- 
vagant taxation helped the conspiracy, and Cavour dinned 
its sufferings into the ears of Europe. From time to 
time he hoped that Napoleon would be driven into war 
on the Po and Rhine, and give the chance of an attack 
on the Quadrilateral; but more often he was loath to 
bring French troops into the land again, and looked to 
the time, when the forces of united Italy would win 
Yenetia without the foreigner’s help. For this the pro- 
vince must wait, till Sicily and Naples and Umbria had 
been gathered to the kingdom. For the moment the 
question of Venice, like that of Nice, went into the 
background behind the more urgent problems of Rome 
and the South. 

The nationalist movement was necessarily anti-Papal. 
Sooner or later it meant the destruction of the Temporal 
Power. The attack had already begun with ecclesiastical 
reforms in all the freed provinces. It was necessary to 
bring them at least to the level of Piedmont, to repeal 
the recent reactionary legislation in Tuscany and Lombardy, 
to sweep away the whole apparatus of theocratic govern- 
ment in Romagna, perhaps to go further than Piedmont 
had yet done, by legalizing civil marriage and completing 
the dissolution of the monasteries. There was a wide 
feeling among the laity, and to a less extent among the 
clergy, that the church must be reformed, that the laity 
should have a share in its management, that the incomes 
of the clergy should be equalized. Everywhere the Jesuits 
had been expelled, and their property nationalized. In 
Lombardy the Concordat naturally disappeared, and liberty 
of worship was made legal. In Modena and Parma Far ini 
had put the Siccardi laws into force. In Romagna Cipriani 
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Lad decreed liberty of worship, bad taken the control of 
education and charities from the clergy, and made an 
inventory of church property. In Tuscany Ricasoli and 
Salvagnoli abolished the Concordat and restored the Leopol- 
dine laws, their colleagues defeated their attempt to free 
the schools from clerical control, but, backed by the Turin 
government, they passed a law to redeem the tithes and 
throw them into a common fund to equalize clerical incomes. 
A large number of the lower clergy and a few of the higher 
accepted the national movement. 1 The bulk of the Lombard 
priests, who perhaps stood first in Italy for character and 
patriotism, had never liked the Austrian rule, had opposed 
the Concordat and the admission of the Jesuits, and now 
welcomed the rule of Piedmont. The Tuscan priests 
found themselves free from the heavy yoke, which the 
Concordat had allowed the bishops to lay on them. The 
poorer clergy everywhere hailed legislation, that promised 
to increase their miserable incomes, the secular priests 
looked not unkindly on a rule, that meant the expulsion 
of the Jesuits and the depression of the regular orders. 
There were many, who shared the bigger hopes of the 
nation, who had no sympathy with ultramontanism, who 
felt in the words of a Sicilian priest that “ the Pope was 
ruining himself and ruining them,” and kept alive the 
fire of Christian patriotism, that Gioberti and Yentura and 
Bassi had kindled. 

But Rome would listen to no words of peace. She 
could not forgive the loss of Romagna ar the new laws 
against the church A few Liberal priests, like Lacordaire, 
would have accepted the solution proposed in La Gueron- 
niere’s pamphlet, and been content, if Papal territory were 
restricted to the neighbourhood of Rome. 2 But with the 
bulk of the Papalists there could be neither less nor more in 
the Pope’s rights, and to surrender their claims on Romagna 
meant giving up the case for the remaining provinces. Not 
even in exchange for a French guarantee for the Pope’s 

1 Zobi, Cronaca, I. 788-794 , Cantti, Cronistona, III. 281 ; Poggi, Memone, 

I 56 ; Cavour, Lettere , VI. 548 ; Cronaca pohtica, II. 155, 831. See below, 
p> 204. 2 Capponi, Lettere, III. 337. 
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remaining territory would Antonelli waive the title to 
Romagna. The Pope had long ago excommunicated all who 
took part in the revolt (June 20, 1859), he had condemned as 
blasphemous D’Azegllo’s boast to the Bolognese, that God made 
man free in his religious and political opinions. Loquacious 
and indiscreet, he attacked La Guchonniere’s pamphlet in 
bitter phrases, and in answer to the Emperor’s letter refused 
to surrender what he claimed as belonging to all Catholics. 

The Papalists reserved their hottest wrath tor Pied- 
mont. In their eyes Piedmont and the Revolution were 
identical Piedmont’s absorption of the territory of the 
church seemed an attack on all that was sacred in religion 
and legitimate government, the offspring of a vulgar con- 
spiracy that had been hatching for the past twelve years , 
and to come to terms with her was “ to recognize the right 
of the thief.” In October the Piedmontese agent had been 
given his passports, and in March the Pope, declining all 
overtures for reconciliation, launched the Greater Excom- 
munication 1 against all who had promoted or abetted the 
separation of Romagna. “ God in his wrath,” wrote the Pope, 
“ will destroy the new Sennaehcribs.” Antonelli trusted more 
in the army. He could put small dependence indeed on the 
native troops, for he could only fill their ranks by recruiting 
from the scum of the population, but he appealed to 
Catholic Europe for men and money to defend the Papal 
throne from impious attacks, and though the Catholics stinted 
their offerings of money, from Austria and Switzerland, from 
Belgium and France and Ireland volunteers flocked in to fight 
in the church’s cause against “ the revolutionary Islamism, 
that threatened Europe.” Their case was indefensible, for 
they came to protect abuses, that they would not have 
tolerated at home, to trample on a sorely oppressed people 
struggling to be free ; but the travesty of Italian politics, 
that passed current in Catholic literature, blinded them to 
the ugly facts around them, and many of them felt only the 
pious impulse, that bade them defend religion and the Pope 

1 In July 1859 Antonelli told the English agent at Rome that the Greater 
Excommunication had not been put into force since the Middle Ages, and 
would not be used against Piedmont. 
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from enemies, whom fanaticism painted as worse than 
infidels. In character they were the counterpart of Gari- 
baldi’s volunteers, though less disciplined and perhaps less 
brave. Fine enthusiasm mingled with love of adventure 
and sometimes of disorder and rapine. It was a pinchbeck 
crusade ; but side by side with the refuse of the Austrian army 
and Irish peasants, who were lured on false pretence of find- 
ing work and brawled in the streets of Rome, 1 were the brave 
pious youths, of culture and historic names, who left their 
quiet chateaux in Brittany and Belgium to fight and die in 
a cause all unworthy their devotion. By the end of March 
Antonelli had 1 5,000 volunteers, besides the 5000 regulars 
of the Papal army. With the French garrison to keep 
Rome quiet, and the Neapolitan army as his second line, 
he could concentrate his forces in Umbria and the Marches 
and hope to regain Romagna. He had planned this in 
the autumn, and it was only the imposing muster of the 
League’s army that had saved Romagna from invasion. 
In the spring he felt strong enough not only to resist 
attack, but renew his designs on the lost province, pro- 
bably believing that he had only the army of the League 
to deal with, and that Europe would prevent the Pied- 
montese from moving. 2 As commander of his forces he 
appointed the French general, La Moricikre, whose chequered 
career had seen him a disciple of St. Simon, the conqueror of 
Abd-el-Kader, a victim of the coup cCdtat, and now found 
him transformed to a champion of the Papacy. La Morici&re’s 
appointment was probably mixed up with Qrleanist intrigues 
against the Empire; 3 but hehimself was a single-minded enthu- 
siast, easily discouraged perhaps, and puzzled how to reconcile 
his devotion to the Papacy with the daily evidence of misrule, 
but a brave loyal man, with something left of his old liberal- 
ism, and a hero nature that won love and allegiance. 

But the nationalists were determined not to abandon 
Umbria and the Marches for all the hostility of the Catholic 

1 Lecomte, L’ltahe en i860 , 13 1 ; Loftus, Reminiscences, II. 139; Liverard, 
Ilpapato, 216 

2 Bonfadmi, Arese, 237-238; Thouvenel, Le seciet , I. 135; Castelli, Car- 
teggio , L 289 ; Sullivan, New Ireland , II. 36. 

3 Bantaleom, Idea italiana, 36-38. 
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world. Compromise was impossible between the national 
and the Catholic ideal. In Italian eyes the sacrifice of two 
millions of their fellow-countrymen to the fancied interests 
of the church was foreign interference of the most intolerable 
kind. Perugia was not forgotten ; the matter, bad enough 
in itself, had been exaggerated, and Cavour rejoiced that 
“ the Pope appeared as butcher and not as victim.” The 
excommunication roused all the latent spiritual revolt. 
The government unwisely struck back at the more hostile 
of the bishops ; and Garibaldi’s diatribes voiced the anger of 
the more iconoclastic section. Many of the Piedmontese 
threatened to stay away from mass ; at Bologna the feeling 
against the priests was wide and bitter; at Florence the 
evangelicals made considerable headway ; 1 “ the agitation in 
men's minds was deep, and serious perils threatened the 
Catholic church, as in the days of Leo X.” To devout 
Liberal Catholics, who saw the danger, the remedy lay in 
the destruction of the Temporal Power, and with it of the 
worldly policy of Rome. No sophistry could conceal the 
rottenness of the plea for the Pope’s independence, while his 
throne was propped by French bayonets or leaned on Austria 
to support it against its own subjects. What value, they 
asked, has “the prestige of a sceptre, that has so often 
fallen from the weak hands that hold it, and been as often 
taken back an alms from the hands of Europe And 
all hope of making the theocracy tolerable had vanished. 
La Gu6ronnifere’s simulated apology confessed that it could 
not progress. The corruption, that Antonelli patronized, had 
discredited it more than all Gregory's obscurantism. The 
feeling was becoming universal that the Pope would not and 
could not reform ; that he could not accept representative 
institutions or liberty of the press or lay schools or equality 
of laymen and clericals before the law. Antonelli had 
turned a deaf ear to the Emperor’s appeals for better govern- 
ment ; “ if we are obliged to promise reforms, we shall pre- 
tend to give way,” 2 he told the Neapolitan minister, but he 
believed that the Emperor was not serious in his demands. 
And it was not a case that touched the Pope's own subjects 

1 See below, p. 200, 3 Biancbi, Diplomada, VIII. 381. 
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only. So long as Rome remained the focus, where the dis- 
possessed princes centred their intrigues, so long as Antonelli 
tried to draw the clergy into a vast conspiracy against Italian 
liberty and independence, the Temporal Power was a stand- 
ing menace to the new kingdom. Till the Papal volunteers 
were disbanded, and Rome became the capital of Italy, the 
danger of a civil war of fanaticism was always present. 
“ You are calling down the storm that you may fish in 
troubled waters,” was Gramont the French ministers grave 
rebuke to Antonelli. 

For the present, however, while the French garrison 
remained, it was only hot heads, who had any hope of 
advancing to Rome. At this time probably not even 
Mazzini or Garibaldi contemplated any early possession of 
the capital. Nationalist aims only reached to Umbria and 
the Marches. Their momentary freedom in the summer 
had proved that the great majority of the Pope’s subjects 
were impatient to throw off his rule. There was, indeed, a 
minority under the influence of the priests, and La Moriciere 
is said to have collected 3000 volunteers from them; but 
the daily desertions from the Papal troops to join the 
nationalist volunteers across the frontier, the general ab- 
stinence from smoking and the lottery, the bold protests of 
the Perugians showed the feeling of the provinces. Even 
at Rome the carnival had been deserted by all except the 
rabble and the English, and a brutal attack of gendarmes 
on a holiday crowd (March 1 9) widened the gulf between 
government and people. The nationalists outside were 
impatient to free their compatriots. The opposition to 
Garibaldi’s expedition in the autumn had been to its oppor- 
tuneness not to its principle. Blind to the finer side of La 
Morici&re’s volunteers, even moderate men like Capponi and 
D’Azeglio bitterly resented the new kind of foreign inter- 
ference, which this “ mob of adventurers ” had brought. “ If 
we are attacked, we can defend ourselves and become the 
attackers,” said Ricasoli, and he was in close touch with the 
Umbrian patriotic committees, urging them to prepare for 
the rising, when the government should give the signal. 
This he hoped would be as soon as parliament met, and 
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Cavour had concurred, till the Emperor's altered attitude 
on the Tuscan question convinced him of the danger, and 
made him delay for the present any irrevocable step. 

He was trying again to win Umbria and the Marches 
with the Pope's consent. It seems hardly credible that, 
in the present temper of the Papal court, he can have 
seriously hoped for success. But he always underrated its 
obstinacy and unwisdom, and thought it would be compelled 
to take counsel of its desperate position. Possibly, how- 
ever, it was a diplomatic move to put the Pope further 
in the wrong ; it may have been a concession to the Kang's 
scruples or the Emperor's secret promptings, or a last 
resource in a moment of despondency after Napoleon's 
veto on annexation. On February 7 Victor Emmanuel 
wrote to the Pope, asking him to concede the Vieariat 
under Papal suzerainty not only of Romagna, but of the 
two other provinces, professing at the same time his devo- 
tion to the church, and his desire to reconcile it with his 
duties as King. But the appeal made no impression on 
Pius; his answer only threatened excommunication, and 
though the King wrote again after the plebiscites, offer- 
ing “in the interests of peace" to recognize the Pope's 
suzerainty over Romagna, and making no mention of the 
other provinces, Antonelli refused absolutely to negotiate. 1 

Nobody but Cavour had had any hope of success from 
the overtures; and before he received Antonelli's final 
answer, he too came to see that there lay more hope in 
the Emperor's anxiety to withdraw his troops. However 
much Napoleon might have to veil Ms feelings from fear 
of the French Catholics, he was more and more ex- 
asperated with the Pope. Pius had paltered with all 
his appeals for reform, had broken into unrestrained in- 
vective in his answer to the pamphlet, had allowed Rome 
to become a hotbed of legitimist intrigue; and the Em- 
peror in retaliation took strong measures against the 
French Catholic press, and threatened to withdraw his 
troops, if his advice were not accepted. For years he had 

1 Bianchi, op, c it,, VIII. 397-403 ; Massari, Vittorio M 'mmanude, 320-321 ; 
Tbouvenel, op. cit, I. 23, 38, 73-74, 78 ; Cavour, Lettere, III. 202-203, 231 $. 
Crhiron. Primo re. I Ka • Zini BtOna T)cKm*m.pntA 7T 6t C 
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been aiming at this, feeling more and more acutely the 
irreparable blunder of 1849. He had welcomed Antonelli’s 
suggestion of withdrawal in the previous spring; he had 
kept evacuation in mind all through the summer and 
autumn, 1 and the increasing danger of collision with Italy, 
perhaps some thought of an Italian alliance against Austria 
and Prussia, 2 made him now more than ever anxious to 
carry it out. In April he proposed the substitution of 
Neapolitan troops for his own ; and when Francis refused, 
knowing that it meant war with Piedmont, 3 he sug 
gested that a native force should be organised sufficient 
for defence, that the Catholic Powers should subsidise 
the Papacy, and that the French should then withdraw* 
Antonelli, who detested the French patronage, welcomed 
the proposal ; Austria, Naples, Spain approved ; and though 
the Pope and La Moriciere wished to keep the French 
at Rome and leave the native regiments and volun- 
teers free to operate against Romagna, Gramont at last 
(May 12) got a convention signed for the departure of the 
French troops on the first of July. 4 But events had already 
happened, which made the convention nugatory. 5 The day 
before it was signed Garibaldi landed at Marsala, and 
Zambianchi was preparing to cross the Papal frontier. The 
Roman question was forgotten for the moment in the 
drama that was unfolding in Sicily. 

The tyranny in Naples and Sicily, the universal detesta- 
tion of the Bourbons, the Sicilian tradition of revolt had 
for years past turned the thoughts of the nationalists to the 
revolutionizing of the South. Cavour and Mazzini alike 
had included it in their schemes, 0 and Mazzini had given 
feeble execution to his ideas in Pisacane’s expedition. Time 
had taught Ferdinand nothing, and the administrative chaos 
grew worse, as sickness paralyzed the King's brain. A 

1 Kandon, MtZmoires , II. 34 ; and above, pp, 109, in. 

3 Greville Memoirs, VIII. 312. 3 See below, p. 136. 

4 Bianchi, op. cit., VIII. 281, 405-409; Thouvenel, op. cit., I. 80, 94, 
134-136, 145-1545 Cavour, op. cit.. III. 233-235; Affaires itranglres i860, 111, 
116. 

5 Thouvenel, op. cit., I. 154; Affaires Granger cs i860 , 117 ; Further Corres- 
pondence i860, VII. 8 ; Bicasoli, Lettere , V. in. 6 See above, p. 37. 
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fearful and loathsome disease struck him, and he lived just 
long enough to hear the doom of his race in the declaration 
of war with Austria (May 22, 1859). The new King, 
Francis II., had been trained in blank ignoranee of state 
affairs. Devoted to his father, honest and well-intentioned, 
hut young, weak, absolutely inexperienced, he was bound to 
follow Ferdinand’s policy in the main. Filangieri was made 
prime minister, and would have given a constitution, had he 
had a free hand; but the whole strength of church and 
army mustered to defeat him, and early in i860 he resigned. 
The King was still feebly anxious to rule well ; the English 
and French governments urged reform, and even Prussia 
and Russia, afraid that misrule would give wings to the 
revolution, counselled moderation. A few weak reforms 
were made ; the imperfect amnesty of the beginning of his 
reign was extended to political prisoners; a concession was 
granted for the Naples-Brindisi railway ; and a great advance 
was made towards free trade. But the abuses of the police 
remained intolerable as ever, and Russell solemnly warned 
Austria of the inevitable consequences of the contrast between 
Northern justice and Southern misgovernment. 

To a certain extent Francis’ accession had raised the 
hope of better things. A small section of the exiles hoped 
to save the Bourbons, as the Florentine nobles would have 
saved the Grand Duke, by forcing on the throne a liberal and 
nationalist policy. Comparatively few of them in the summer 
of 1859 thought that the union of North and South was 
within the range,of practicable politics ; and to keep Murat 
off the throne, they would gladly have met Francis half 
way. Cavour, anxious to put as many Italian troops as 
possible into the field, had even before Ferdinand’s death, 
and still more after it, proposed an offensive and defensive 
alliance, 1 and forswore all projects against the Bourbons. 
France, it seems, went so far as to promise the Marches and 
Umbria as the price of his acceptance. 2 Filangieri would 

1 In 1757 the elder Pitt wanted Sardinia and the Two Sicilies to combine 
against Austrian predominance in Italy : Chatham Correspondence , I. 254, 

2 Nisco, Francesco //», 17 ; Memor, Fine di un regno , 329-3 3a Nisoo says 
that England joined in the offer, but this seems improbable, especially in 
view of De Cesare, Scialoja, 101, 107. 
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have readily consented ; but, though Francis, as his father had 
advised, rejected Austria’s overtures for alliance, Italian Inde- 
pendence was a thing that had no meaning for him, and the 
court party won him back from Filangieri’s hold. In the 
autumn he was trying to form an anti-Piedmontese coalition, 
and but for Napoleon’s veto, would have sent his troops to 
win back Romagna for the Pope. 

The scheme of the exiles had in fact little following at 
Naples. There were few there who put any trust in the 
perjured race. Murattists and nationalists alike opposed a 
policy, which promised to strengthen the Bourbons and 
make Piedmont morally responsible for their safety. After 
Villafranca the South came anew into prominence. The 
Unitarians were angling for the floating nationalist senti- 
ment, which, vague and undecided as it was, was bound to 
gravitate to them. Murattism was involved in the discredit 
of Villafranca, and only lingered on for want of a better 
policy. And the acceptance of the Piedmontese monarchy 
by all parties in the North, the attitude of Tuscany and 
Emilia, the influence of Garibaldi were rapidly bringing the 
Southern nationalists over in mass to the Unitarians. In 
Sicily Fabrizi and Quadrio had woven a widespread conspiracy, 
and after Villafranca La Farina urged the branches of the 
National Society in the island to revolt at once. At the 
same time Crispi, who was still a republican in principle 
and loath to accept the royalist programme, went there in 
disguise and organised the secret societies for a rising in 
October. 1 But the leaders had been impressed into the plot 
against their judgment ; they believed that Sicily could not 
rise successfully without the help of Piedmont ; La Farina 
had changed his tactics, and was urging his friends to wait, 
till Central Italy was annexed ; and in spite of Garibaldi’s 
promise of help, the insurrection dwindled down to a petty 
outbreak in the neighbourhood of Palermo. 

But Crispi was not discouraged, and after his failure to 
win Rattazzi’s support, 3 he prepared for a new attempt in 
the coming April. Some encouragement came from Cavour 

1 He had large stores of bombs made on Orsini’s model. 

2 See above, p. 124. 
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and his friends, 1 but the plot was mainly the work of the 
democrats. Mazzini, who was in hiding at Genoa, threw 
himself into it and asked Garibaldi to lead the insurrection, 
but Garibaldi had small belief in the chances of a popular 
rising, and would promise nothing but a supply of arms 
from the Rifle Fund, and these only on condition that the 
movement was under the royal flag (February 24). At last he 
wrote (March 15), that if the Sicilians rose spontaneously 
in Victor Emmanuel’s name, he would go to their help. 2 
Mazzini, always half suspicious of Garibaldi, and per- 
haps not sorry to see the movement in other hands, had 
already selected as leader, in the event of Garibaldi’s refusal, 
a young Sicilian noble, Rosalino Pilo. A few days after the 
receipt of Garibaldi’s letter, Pilo started with one companion 
and a very little money to be the forlorn hope of Sicilian 
liberation. When he landed near Messina the revolution 
had already broken out. Arms had been collected during 
the winter in the patriotic monastery Della Gancia at 
Palermo, and at dawn on April 4 the convent bell gave the 
signal to the conspirators. But the plot had leaked out, 
and the government was on the watch. The troops stormed 
and sacked the monastery, and Palermo had to content 
itself with empty demonstrations. But the whole surround- 
ing country had risen in response ; Girgenti, Noto, Caltani- 
setta, Trapani enjoyed a momentary freedom. “ My fellow 
conspirators are all Italy and God,” said to his captors Riso, 
the master-mason, who had organised the rising. But 
though there was serious fighting at Carini, the insurgents 
could make no prolonged stand, and the German and Swiss 
mercenaries took their revenge with a fiendish brutality. 
Before Pilo joined the remnants of the bands, the rising, 
though not crushed, had lost any hope of success. Except 
indeed Mazzini and the Sicilian exile La Masa, both jealous 
of Garibaldi, few had any confidence in Pilo’s mission. The 
saner heads recognized, that there was only one man who 
could make the rebellion successful. The majority of the 

1 La Masa, Fatti, ii ; Farm!, Lettere , xlviii ; O&do, I mile, I, 78 ; and 
above, p. 1 1 5. 

2 Mario, Garibaldi, 534 ; Mazzini, Opere, XI, Ivi ; see Crisp!, ScritH, 323. 
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Genoese Committee, irritated by Mazzini’s incapacity to 
understand anybody’s policy but his own, resolved to go 
their own way and bind Garibaldi to his promise. When 
the first favourable news of the rising arrived, Garibaldi again 
reluctantly consented to go (April 7), and asked the King to 
put a brigade from the royal army under his orders. In com- 
mon with most of his friends, he saw that nothing effective 
could be done without the help of Cavour s government. 

Cavour’s actions and statements at this crisis are so 
contradictory, that his real intentions must remain an un- 
solved problem, unless indeed, as is most probable, they 
varied from day to day. On his return to office, he did not 
contemplate any early rupture with Naples ; he instructed 
Villamarina, his minister at the Bourbon court, to promise 
that Piedmont would abet neither revolution nor annexation 
in the South ; and though he was encouraging the Unitarians 
in Sicily, it is probable that at present he had little hope of 
successful revolution there, still less at Naples. But towards 
the end of March his policy began to change. Annexation 
was virtually assured in the Centre, and the cession of Savoy 
and Nice would make him more independent of France. He 
had heard of the proposed occupation of the Marches by 
Neapolitan troops (March 22), and expecting that it was the 
prelude to an invasion of Romagna, he had determined to 
regard it as a hostile act, unless Francis would recognize 
the annexation of Romagna and allow Piedmont to occupy 
Ancona. 1 At a later date he said that immediately after the 
annexation of the Centre he made up his naind to dethrone 
the Bourbons. Whether or not his plans had gone so far, 
he sounded Villamarina (March 30) as to the chances of 
annexation at Naples, though expressing a hope that the 
status quo might continue for the present. A few days 
later (April 4) La Masa told him of the plot that was 
maturing at the Della Gancia convent. The main lines of 
Cavour’s policy were the same as they had been for the past 
four years, to prevent any movement which might divide 
the nationalists, and keep each development attached to 

1 Bianchi, op. at,, VIII. 281 ; Cavour, op, cit., III. 253 ; Carandini, Fanti, 
320. Affaires itranghres i860, 98-99 is incredible. 
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strings tliat the government could pull. Doubtless be saw 
that it was impossible to stop revolution in Sicily, as it had 
been stopped in Umbria in the autumn. It would at all 
events effectually prevent a Neapolitan invasion of Romagna. 
Therefore he must connive at it and guide it, but the 
government must have no responsibility, must do nothing 
to risk the ground that had been won, or hazard the great 
march onward. If the free lances would take the risk, and 
in case of failure pay the cost, the main movement could 
not lose, and it might greatly gain. He promised help 
vaguely, and saw how great the risk was, if an undisciplined 
revolt were led by incompetent chiefs. His first effort to 
find a leader failed, and a few days later Garibaldi’s appeal 
to the Bang must have been known to him. Forgetting 
Garibaldi’s bitter attack on him at this very moment, he 
saw that he was the one man who could bring victory out 
of so much danger. It was impossible to give him the 
brigade, but he told La Farina to let him have the help 
that had at first been destined for La Masa, and supply him 
with muskets from the National Society’s magazines; and 
he gave permission that the rifles at Milan belonging to 
Garibaldi’s fund, which the government had practically taken 
charge of, should be used for the expedition . 1 

Garibaldi meanwhile, after his unfortunate appearance 
in the Chamber, had returned to Quarto on the coast near 
Genoa. In spite of his promises he was still very irresolute. 
He was more inclined to go to Nice and head a desperate 
resistance to the^French ; and his reluctance grew with the 
unsatisfactory news from Sicily and the difficulties that 
crowded on the preparations for the expedition. He had 
had the Kings answer refusing the brigade; D’Azeglio, 
revolted by Cavour’s double play, laid an embargo on the 
rifles at Milan; Cavour, Medici, La Farina, all now threw 
their weight against the expedition . 3 Garibaldi had no wish 

1 La Farina, Eputolario , II. 313 ; Guerzoni, Garibaldi, II. 31 ; Vecclii, 
Garibaldi , 116-117; Cavour, op. ext., III. 242; IV. cxzviii; Oddo, op, cit, 9 I 
168. Pianciani, DdV andamento , 40 is quite wrong. 

2 D’Azeglio, Ultalie, 162 ; Cavour, op. cit, IV. cxxviii ; Un antico parla- 
mentare, Grispi, 161 ; Mario, Bertani, II. 39-40 ; Guerzoni, op. eit H II. 31, 38 ; 
Persano, Biario , I. 81 ; Mazzim, Optra, XI. Ixxix. 
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to imitate the fate of the Bandieras and Pisacane, and La 
Farina left Genoa on April 20, convinced that he had given 
up all intention of going. 

The news came probably as a relief to Cavour. He was 
distracted by a royal visit to Florence : he dreaded a fiasco, 
which the bad news from Sicily made appear only too 
probable, or the recurrence of some more serious complica- 
tion of the Cagliari type ; he had doubts whether Garibaldi 
would be proof against Mazzinian influence; still more he 
feared the attitude of France, and the indefinite occupation of 
Rome, if the expedition once started. On the other hand, he 
had received Villamarina’s report that the rebellion promised 
to succeed in Sicily; he knew that Austria would not intervene; 
La Farina had reassured him as to Garibaldi’s loyalty to the 
crown. He was anxious to provide for either contingency, and 
when the Genoese Committee sounded his intentions on April 
23, he seems still to have held out promises of help. 1 

While he was hesitating, Garibaldi was yet more torn 
by indecision, persuaded and dissuaded by each new in- 
fluence, but on the whole leaning more to going. He was 
longing for action, in which he could forget political and 
domestic disappointments; unhopeful as he was of the 
chances of the expedition, he “ thought it his duty to go, 
where Italians were fighting their oppressors.” But he was 
puzzled as to Cavouris attitude, and saw how grave was the 
position, if the Emperor frightened the government into in- 
action or opposition. Three times within a week he changed 
his mind, and it was only the knowledge that others would 
go without him, combined with Crispins insistence and a false 
telegram bringing better news from Sicily, that finally de- 
cided him. 2 On May r he announced his intention to start 

1 Cavour, op. cit., VI. 559 ; Bianchi, op. c it, VIII. 290 ; Sirtori’s speech in 
the Chamber on June 19, 1863. For another account of Cavour's words see 
Bertani, Ire politiche, 61. It is certainly strange that (if Mario, Bertani , is cor- 
rect) Sirtori opposed the expedition on April 30 ; see however Vecchi, op. tit., 
120. 

2 (a) Mazzini, Operc, XI. Ixxvi-lxxvii ; Mario, op. tit, II. 40-42 ; Mazzini, 
Ad A. Oianelli, 130; (b) Mirone, Fabrizi, 54; G-uerzoni, Bixio , 154; Mazzini, 
op. cit. , 131 ; Cavour, op. cit., IV. cli ; (c) La Masa, Patti, v, vii ; Vecchi, op* 
ck., 119-120 ; Turr, Msposta , 6 ; according to the two latter, and Elia, Note, 
51, the telegram was forged by Crispi, 
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as soon as possible. Meanwhile Cavour’s doubts were 
settling In the opposite direction. In view of the bad 
reports from Sicily the expedition seemed mere madness. 
The foreign governments were raining questions as to the 
meaning of the preparations at Genoa, and he had told the 
French minister that the enterprise had been abandoned. 
Now the news came that Garibaldi was leaning towards 
going. The disappointment upset his judgment. Hurrying 
to meet the King at Bologna, he proposed (May x) that 
Garibaldi should be arrested. The King, who had been 
giving Garibaldi direct encouragement , 1 and had spoken at 
Florence of “ new tasks and new wars/' refused ; 2 3 and 
Cavour, perhaps realizing that In the excited state of public 
opinion his proposal was an impossible one, saw that nothing 
remained to be done, except to give the expedition every 
chance of success. La Farina was sent to Genoa to deliver 
up the National Society's muskets, though through some 
strange under -handed manoeuvre, explicable only by La 
Farina's petty suspicions and jealousies, Garibaldi received 
only a portion of them. Instructions were sent to the 
authorities at Genoa to connive at the loading and depar- 
ture of the steamers. Indeed without the help of the 
government it would have been Impossible for the expedi- 
tion to start . 8 Persano, the Piedmontese admiral, was 
ordered to arrest the expedition, if it put in at a Sardinian 
port ; but he knew that Cavour only wished to save appear- 
ances, and he was careful to let Garibaldi's steamers pass on 
unmolested . 4 * * * 


1 Cavour, op. cit., IV. clvii, clxiii ; see however Mario, op, cit., II, 48. I 
cannot reconcile and hardly believe D’Ideville, Journal , I. 55. 

f D’Hanssonville, Cavour, 420 ; Castelli, Cavour , 88. 

3 Oddo, op. cit., I. 169, 173; Guerzoni, Garibaldi , II. 31, 38; Mazzini, 
Optra, XL Ixxx ; Vecchi, op. cit, 123-124 ; La Farina, op, cit II. 313, 427; 
Mario, Garibaldi, 542; Bianchi, Cavour , 94; Cavour, op, cit,, IV, clxii- 
clxiii ; Hiv. star, del risorg I. 188-190. The statements to^the contrary by 
Bertani, op, cit. , 53, and Pianciani, op. cit, are certainly untrue. 

4 Cavour, Leltere , III. 245-246 ; Persano, Diana , I. 14-16 ; see Affaires 

Mrangbres i860 , 141, for the official version. See also Chiala, Dim , L 379, 

Some doubt attaches to the letter in Bianchi, Cavour , 94, as Persano does not 

mention it ; there is nothing improbable in it, but Persano did not act on 

any such instructions. 
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Calatafimi ; Palermo. The Sicilians ; Crispin government ; Cavour 
and Sicily ; question of annexation ; La Farina’s mission, and banish- 
ment ; Cavour and Garibaldi in July. The reinforcements ; Milazzo. 
Cavour and Naples ; he wishes to anticipate Garibaldi ; Francis 
grants a constitution ; Cavour’s intrigues at Naples ; the nationalists 
fail to rise there ; rising in the provinces. Cavour decides to 
occupy Umbria ; the Bertani-Nicotera expedition ; Cavour gets the 
Emperor’s sanction. 

At dawn on May 5 tide little expedition left Genoa in two 
of Bubattino’s steamers. There was no lack of men to fill 
them. Bertani’s Committee and the prestige of Garibaldi's 
name had drawn volunteers from all Italy, and the only 
difficulty was to keep down the numbers to the odd thousand 
that Garibaldi could take. They were mainly North Italians, 
for of the 1072 that started in their red-shirt uniforms, 850 
came from Lombardy, Emilia, and Venetia. They were a 
strangely mixed band of patriots and adventurers, with little 
in common save their devotion to Garibaldi and a boundless 
courage. 1 u There came/ 5 in the words of one of them, “ the 
Sicilian in search of his country, the rejected lover looking 
for forgetfulness, the hungry looking for bread, the wretched 
for death ; ” most of them, though, the pick of the Cacciatori, 
some of them veterans who had served in the Crimea. It 
was a splendid hazard and great was its reward ; and the 
glory of its initiative must go to the Committee at Genoa — 
to Bertani and Crispi and Mazzini, whose blind faith had 

1 Forbes says that he never saw or heard of a volunteer, who was the 
worse for drink. 
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overborne Garibaldi's hesitation, and dragged the King and 
Cayour in their wake. But at the moment it seemed a 
venture of heroic folly. The Bourbons had 23,000 troops 
in Sicily, and 100,000 more on the mainland, with a power- 
ful artillery and well-nigh impregnable fortresses. The 
prospects of effective support from the population were very 
doubtful Reinforcements might be sent, but this depended 
on the favour of the government, and it was all too probable 
that Garibaldi would be crushed before they could arrive. 
The sequel will show how, despite the extraordinary collapse 
of the Bourbon defence, the risk was again and again a very 
terrible one. There was probably no man in Europe except 
Garibaldi, who could have fought through beginnings so un- 
promising to victory ; and even against him the odds came 
often all but too heavy. The “ Expedition of the Thousand ” 
made Italy ; but it might easily have ended in disaster, that 
would have thrown back the national cause for years to 
come. 

With all Italy hanging in suspense on their fate, the 
two vessels were coasting southwards. A strange piece of 
treachery, whose authorship can only be surmised, prevented 
them from taking up the ammunition for La Farina's muskets, 
and thus the expedition was almost unarmed. Partly to 
supply the deficiency, Garibaldi made land at Talamone, 
a small Tuscan port, and obtained from the compliant com- 
mandant of Orbetello the ammunition he required and three 
cannon. He had another object in stopping here. Mazzini 
and his friends Jiad persuaded him to embrace their schemes 
for a simultaneous expedition to the Papal States; and 
though he had occasional misgivings, he had thrown him- 
self heartily into the project, and had made it part of his 
schemes for some time past. 1 He intended it as a feint to 
mislead the enemy as to his destination ; but with strange 
lack of wisdom he landed only some sixty men under a 
discredited officer, Zambianchi. No doubt he expected rein- 
forcements to join from Tuscany, and intended that Oosenz 

1 Garibaldi, Memorie , 374 ; Mazzini, Opere , XI. cxi ; Mario, JBertani, II. 33 ; 
Mazzini, Ad A* Gianelli, 130* I do not tbink probable the explanation given 
in Vecchi, Garibaldi , 134. 
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or Medici should soon follow from Genoa with a larger 
force. But it was an incomprehensible blunder, Zam- 
bianchi’s tiny band courted disaster ; and though Garibaldi 
was doubtless ignorant of the negotiations for the French 
evacuation, he must have realized something of the trouble 
he was creating for the government. Mazzini’s foolhardy 
obstinacy and Garibaldi’s light compliance postponed the 
departure of the French garrison, and made Italy wait ten 
more years for Rome. As soon as the news reached Cavour, 
he sent strong orders to Ricasoli to prevent the violation of 
Roman territory; 1 but the sympathies of the people were 
with the expedition, and Zambianchi crossed the frontier 
(May 20), to be attacked near Acquapendente by the Papal 
gendarmes, while he and his men were half intoxicated, and 
driven back into Tuscany, where Ricasoli disarmed and 
arrested them. 

Meanwhile Garibaldi, steaming to the south, arrived at 
Marsala on May 1 1. He had eluded the Neapolitan ships 
on the open sea, but when nearing land two cruisers sighted 
him, and pursued him closely into harbour. One of his 
vessels grounded, and had not the Neapolitan firing "been 
wide and wild, half his men would never have set foot 
ashore. 2 There was no garrison at Marsala, hut the expedition 
was in danger of being hemmed in at the corner of the 
island, and Garibaldi decided to make a prompt advance 
on Palermo. Hailed with delirious enthusiasm by the in- 
habitants, and proclaiming himself dictator of the island in 
the name of Victor Emmanuel, he pushed on along the road 
to Palermo, while La Masa spread the revolution through 
the rural districts, and the squadre that had survived the 
Della Gancia insurrection came in by detachments. 

Half-way to Palermo he met the Neapolitans in strong 
position on the hills of Calatafimi (May 15). 3 He had only 

1 I do not believe Guerzoni’s statement (Garibaldi, II. 54) that the authori- 
ties connived. 

2 There was no truth in the Neapolitan assertion that their firing was 
prevented by the English men-o£-war stationed there. See Correspondence — 
Garibaldi ; Guerzoni, op, cit, II. 62. 

3 The spot was called Pianto de’ Romani, in memory of the defeat inflicted 
by the Egestans on Appius Claudius in 263 b.c* 
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800 of his own badly-armed men and 1500 undisciplined 
squadre to meetLandi's 3 500 well-armed and disciplined troops. 
But one after another, the seven terraces of the hill-slope 
were stormed, and bravely as the Neapolitans fought, they 
could not stand before the desperate bayonet rush. On May 
1 9 Garibaldi was on the hills above Palermo. His first move 
had succeeded, but the real difficulties of the campaign had 
yet to come. His position was full of hazard. He had only 
his own 800 to depend upon, for though Termini and Misil- 
meri had risen, and by the 21st the whole centre of the 
island was free and had sent in 5000 men, the indiscipline 
and liability to panics of the improvised bands made them 
of small value except as scouts. In front of him at Palermo 
were 20,000 Neapolitans, their officers uneducated, cowards, 
promoted through court favour or the influence of the 
camorra, but the men, ignorant and brutal as they were, 
fairly brave and ready to fight well under good leadership. 
Despite Calatafimi, despite the superstitious terror that 
believed Garibaldi leagued with supernal or infernal powers, 
the superiority of the royal troops in numbers, in arms, in 
discipline was so immense, that under tolerable generalship 
they would easily have crushed the little band of heroes. 

Garibaldi knew well the immense odds against him ; he 
knew that his one chance lay in the audacious, brilliant 
strategy, that had so often confounded a superior force. 
He was afraid to attack Palermo from the west, and by- 
two wonderful and hazardous marches he took his men by 
a long arc through the mountains to Misilmeri south-east 
of the city (May 21-25), while two strong columns of the 
enemy went off in hot pursuit on a false scent to the south. 
His plan was to attack Palermo by night ; once in the city, 
he would have the houses for fortifications and the populace 
behind him. His hopes of a surprise were spoilt by the 
panics of the squadre , and it was not till after dawn on the 
27 th, that he was able to attack and capture the Termini 
gate. The odds were still overwhelmingly in favour of the 
Neapolitans, and the least energy on the part of Lanza 
the commandant must have crushed the assailants. But 
he contented himself with a furious bombardment, which 
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wrought terrible havoc in the city, but did little to check 
the attack The church bells clashed back defiance; the 
people began to stir, and inch by inch the city was won, 
till the soldiers were confined to the Castellammare fortress 
and its vicinity and an isolated group of buildings round 
the royal palace. It was a fearful scene of destruction; 
“ every barricade,” says an eye-witness, “ rose under a tem- 
pest of shells, every foot of ground was won amid the 
crackling of the flames, the crash of falling houses, the 
shrieks of victims buried beneath the ruins or murdered 
by the savage soldiery in their flight ” 

The bombardment ceased on the morning of the 29th 
to allow the garrison to make a sortie ; but the attack broke 
ineffectually against the barricades, and Lanza's fast-waning 
courage failed him. Garibaldi’s unconventional tactics para- 
lyzed him ; he was doubtful of the loyalty of the fleet ; his 
soldiers, more hungry for plunder than fighting, were be- 
ginning to desert. He was only anxious now to come to 
terms with the “ filibusters ” On the fourth day of the 
fighting he appealed to Mundy, who commanded the British 
squadron in the bay, to mediate, and Garibaldi, welcoming 
the offer to suspend hostilities, agreed to a twenty-four 
hours’ truce. The Neapolitans little knew how desperate 
his position was. His powder was almost exhausted, the 
squadre were again more or less demoralized, twenty acres of 
the city were a smouldering heap of ruins, and the situa- 
tion was so perilous, that even he was thinking of eva- 
cuating Palermo and retreating to the fountains. Next 
morning the truce was prolonged to enable Lanza to 
communicate with Naples. Francis’ ministers knew that 
Palermo could be recovered only by a yet more terrible 
bombardment; they dared not incur the odium, and the 
King, recognizing that his only hope was to conciliate England 
and France, sent back orders to evacuate. By June 20 the 
last Neapolitan troops had sailed, and before this the 
revolution had spread through all the island. Except 
Messina and Syracuse, which were held down by the fear 
of bombardment, and the fortresses of Milazzo and Agosta, 
all Sicily was free from the hated rule. In less than a 
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month 1000 men had conquered 24,000, and won an 
island of two million inhabitants. Their own splendid 
fighting, the cowardice and incapacity of the Neapolitan 
generals, the unanimity of the population had accomplished 
the seemingly impossible task But again and again victory 
had trembled in the balance, and had Lanza been aught 
but a poltroon, or Sicilian patriotism less universal, the heroic 
attempt must have ended in almost certain disaster. 

The tyranny had succumbed through its own inherent 
vices, and it was a more arduous task to organise another 
government in its stead. The Sicilians had indeed welcomed 
the revolution with heart and soul; every islander had 
learnt from his cradle to hate the Bourbons, and the re- 
joicing was common to every class and section. Even the 
clergy made common cause, and priest and friar went 
through the island preaching the holy war. Garibaldi’s 
own benignant personality made him in Sicilian eyes a half- 
divine hero, and the peoplo cheered for him and the 
Madonna Santissima in one breath and believed him de- 
scended from the holy virgin Rosalia . 1 But there was 
no disposition to make sacrifices. Their own island was 
free, and what cared they beyond for the deliverance of the 
abhorred Neapolitans, or theories of Italian Unity ? They 
organised their own local government with some energy, 
but few came forward to help in the tremendous problem 
of central organization. The well-to-do, selfish and suspici- 
ous of the men who surrounded Garibaldi, held aloof. The 
conscription, whigh the dictator had decreed, broke down 
before the passive resistance of the people, and only a few 
thousand volunteers were collected. The squadre were 
clamorous for pay, and had to be broken up and re- 
organized. Outside Palermo indeed there was no anarchy, 
such as Garibaldi’s enemies depicted. Save for agrarian 
disturbances at Bronte, sternly suppressed by Bixio, and 
an occasional breaking out of old feuds or resistance to the 
tax-collectors, the country was quiet. But the central 
government was almost powerless everywhere, and in 

1 A whole convent of nuns at Palermo insisted on kissing him : Mario, The 
Med Shirt, 9 ; incense was burnt in his honour ; Adamoli, Da San Martino , 99. 
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Palermo itself there were dangerous materials. The mafia 
had probably helped to organise the squadre . Prisons had 
been opened during the fighting, and the criminals were 
at loose in the streets, threatening their private enemies. 
Thirty slim had been detected and massacred, despite 
Garibaldi’s efforts to save them, and more innocent victims 
went in terror of their lives. It was only the dictator’s 
all-commanding prestige, that saved Sicily from the usual 
criminal sequel of its revolutions. 

In fact the task of government, which seemed on paper 
so easy to the democrats, proved altogether beyond their 
powers. Garibaldi’s political ideas were always primitive. 
Crispi, who was the real chief of the government, had not 
yet learnt from his political studies how to manage men. 
He was a man little loved; self-confident, strong-willed, 
energetic, without tact or wish to compromise, restive under 
any leadership. “ I am Crispi,” was said to have been his 
reply, when asked two years later to what political party he 
belonged. A bitter enemy, unscrupulous in his ambitions, 
inconsistent not with Cavour’s robust indifference to appear- 
ances but from real carelessness for principle, with little 
regard for political morality either in ends or means, he 
was a man who might accomplish much, but that much was 
as likely to be evil as good. Under him the whole attempt 
at government by amateurs broke down. Garibaldi, with 
the best and humanest of intentions, but bored and worried 
by administrative details, tried to found schools 1 and reform 
foundling hospitals, while the very elements of government 
were falling into atoms. All the veneration and love, that 
the people felt towards him, did not make them pay their 
taxes. Nominally dictator, he was the tool of the men he 
trusted, and merely signed the decrees which Crispi laid 
before him. And Crispi, headstrong and autocratic, made 
the difficulties greater by his own impetuous folly. He set 
himself to pick to pieces the whole existing machinery of 
administration, and flooded the country with new laws, that 
only added to the confusion. The summary suppression of 

1 See the delightful picture of his military school for the Palermo gamins 
in Mario, op, cit . 
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the grist-tax and other unpopular burdens, while it did 
nothing to stir the people to effort, impoverished the trea- 
sury, He nominated turncoats and adventurers to office, 
and jobbery throve as in a hotbed. There were hardly any 
law-courts, for the magistrates had been dismissed. There 
was no police, no national guard, and the only security for 
person and property lay in the self-restraint of the people. 
And though their unanimity and enthusiasm, however passive, 
kept the country quiet, and saved the government from 
many embarrassments, it was a black outlook for the future 
with the old order broken up, and a mob of intriguers and 
place-hunters in office. Crispins misrule was the first of the 
series of blunders, which marred the early years of Italian 
rule in the South. 1 

Reports of the misrule caused grave disquietude to 
Cavour. He had rejoiced at the news of Garibaldi’s landing. 
Now that the die was cast, his perplexities disappeared ; 
“ Garibaldi’s expedition may be right or wrong, but at all 
events it is inevitable,” he said ; “ we cannot hesitate, we 
must help him.” Inopportune as he probably still thought 
the move was, it was “ another great stepping-stone to final 
unity.” The diplomatic storm had burst, and had been less 
severe than he anticipated. Russia indeed had told him 
menacingly, that only geographical distance prevented her 
from interfering; but England was stoutly friendly, and 
France accepted the plea, that the government could not 
have stopped Garibaldi without grave peril to itself. He 
decided therefore, after a moment’s hesitation, to allow 
private help to be freely sent. He went further ; Persano 
was left with instructions so open, that even before the 
surrender of Palermo he felt at liberty to sail there (June 4), 
and give every kind of indirect assistance. On the premier’s 
specific orders he made an unsuccessful attempt to win over 
the Neapolitan fleet. A few days later (Juno 10) Cavour 
was hoping that Garibaldi would cross into Calabria ; towards 
the end of June he allowed the Garibaldian reinforcements 

1 Guerzoni, op, cit II. 121-124, 131 ; La Farina, Epntdarw , II. passim , 
Bioasoli, Letters, V. passim; D’Ancona, Aman, II. no, 117-118; Forbes, 
Hanbaldi, 78-81 ; Mundy, H.M,S, Hannibal, 8 1 j Olivieri, Unapagvm, 
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to arm themselves from the government’s stores at Genoa, 
and Persano, who now saluted Garibaldi with viceregal 
honours, was instructed to escort them to Sicily. “ If once 
the Italian flag flies at Taranto/’ the premier wrote to 
Bicasoli (June 27), “it means the end of the Temporal 
Power and the liberation of Venice.” 1 

It was not an honourable policy to encourage revolution 
against a government, with which he was at peace ; and the 
depth of its dishonour has yet to be seen. It is an open 
question, whether, morality aside, it would not have been 
better strategy to attack Naples at once and complete the 
work. But Cavour would not break from his established 
rule to let the free lances take the risk. He was ready to 
use and sacrifice Garibaldi, as he would have used and sacri- 
ficed himself, for the common cause. He would have no 
irruption into the Papal States, and he persuaded Medici and 
Cosenz, despite Garibaldi’s orders, to surrender any designs 
on Umbria and take their reinforcements to Sicily. He was 
still more preoccupied by the fear that ultra-democracy, pos- 
sibly the republic, might gain a footing in the island. Of a 
republic, at present at all events, there was no danger ; but 
the sequel proved how real was the risk of a democratic, anti- 
Piedmontese development, which would split the nationa- 
lists, which might in the future lead to civil war, and be 
driven in spite of itself to republicanism. Cavour was deter- 
mined to check it, if he could, at the start ; and to fortify 
Garibaldi against the democratic influence, to “ organise and 
regulate government,” to push on annexation, he sent La 
Farina to Palermo. 

That immediate annexation to Piedmont was the wise 
policy for Sicily can hardly be questioned; it would have 
secured an experienced and orderly administration, it would 
have cut away the ground for intrigue and faction, and 
checkmated the party, which was sowing dissension and civil 
strife. In the cool judgment of after years no excuse is 
possible for the men, who, led by Crispi 2 at Palermo and 

1 Persano, Diario , I. 21-22, 39, 42 ; Cavour, Letter e, III. 266, 272, 274 ; VI. 
565 ; Bianchi, Cavour , 98 5 Pianciani, JDelV andamento, 84 ; Mundy, op. c it,, 180 ; 
Adamoli, op. tit, 80 ; see however Bianchl, op. cit. } 94. 

3 I cannot credit D’Ancona, op. tit, II. 113, 
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Bertani at Genoa, were trying to postpone annexation in- 
definitely. Their plea of saving the sovereignty of the 
people was futile in face of the almost universal eagerness of 
the Sicilians to be annexed . 1 Their real object was to leave 
a thorn in the side of the government, to build up in South 
Italy a power which would be fatal, if not to the monarchy, 
at all events to the party which had hitherto guided the 
national movement. That their opposition had some ground 
may be conceded ; many besides themselves were weary of 
the French alliance, were revolted by the devious paths of 
Cavour s diplomacy, and longed for a franker and nobler 
policy. But theirs was the antagonism of men, who were 
wantonly endangering the whole movement, because it had 
not gone on their own lines, or because it had brought 
personal disappointment and resentment. Garibaldi, no 
doubt, was free from base motives ; he thought that Italy 
needed “ an honest temporary dictatorship ” ; ho only in- 
tended to defer annexation, till he had accomplished his 
work. If Victor Emmanuel took over the government of 
Sicily at once, diplomacy, he thought, might step in and 
prevent him from crossing to the mainland and completing 
the unity of Italy. 

His fears probably originated in the suggestions of Crispi 
and his party. They had no foundation in fact. Cavour 
was prepared to annex not only Sicily but Naples as soon 
as the opportunity arrived. But La Farina was the worst 
possible agent that he could have selected to push his cause. 
He was honest and capable, but boastful, tactless, ambitious, 
a personal enemy of Crispi, unpopular with the whole demo- 
cratic party as “ Cavour’s evil familiar ” ; and it was easy to 
persuade the dictator, that a man who was the premier's 
friend and had voted for the cession of Nice, could he no 
friend of his. La Farina, without waiting to sound Ms 
ground, began an uncompromising attack on Crispi’s govern- 
ment ; and it became a base personal struggle between them, 
in which Cavour vainly tried to hold his hot lieutenant in. 
La Farina knew that he had the public opinion of the island 

1 Nisoo, Francesco II., 43 ; La Karma, op. cit., XI. 333-334 ; D’ Ancona, 03). oil. 
II. 99. 
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behind him. Crispi was unpopular ; the Sicilians were im- 
patient for a settlement. Persano and some of Garibaldi’s 
best generals supported them, and the pressure was so strong, 
that Garibaldi was obliged to dismiss Crispi. But Crispi 
still had the dictator’s ear ; and Garibaldi, already meaning 
to march to Rome and give no hostages to Cavour, was 
resolute to have no annexation yet. And though he had 
moods, when he was eager for general reconciliation, and even 
talked of decreeing annexation by virtue of his dictatorial 
powers, he banished La Farina from the island (July 7), and the 
victorious partisans added circumstances of studied indignity. 

The high-handed intolerance of the act angered Cavour 
greatly. His anxiety had increased with the continued 
reports of the misgovernment ; he was suspicious of Bertani’s 
work at Genoa, and threatened Garibaldi (June 28) that if 
the ultra-democrat remained his agent, no more reinforce- 
ments would be allowed to start. As soon as La Farina 
returned (July 10), he stopped the supplies from the govern- 
ment’s stores, 1 though he still permitted the volunteers to 
start. But he would not openly thwart Garibaldi; he 
wanted still to use him ; he hoped no doubt to wean him 
from his mischievous surroundings, or leave him to wreck 
his reputation as a statesman. He corresponded with him 
through Persano as to La Farina’s successor, and sent 
Depretis (July 21), who was acceptable to Garibaldi, 
because he had resigned office in protest against the 
cession of Nice. Depretis had some cleverness of a minor 
order; but his indecision, his rather elastic principles, his 
liking to go with the stream made him more of a tactician 
than a statesman. He succeeded fairly well as “ pro-dicta- 
tor,” effecting a great improvement in the administration, 
and securing a step towards Unity by the introduction of 
the Piedmontese Statute. But Cavour, over-tolerant, in- 
sisted that he should work with Crispi, and Crispi took 
office again only on condition that there should be no talk 
of annexation till Naples was free. Inevitably Depretis 
became the leader of the annexationists, and the old 
struggle with all its dangers went on below the surface, 

1 Ca\oi r, op. cit.j VI. 569 ; see Mario, Bertani , II. 93. 
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Cavours great error was in not taking a stronger line. 
Had he been less deferential to Garibaldi, and boldly 
ordered a plebiscite for or against annexation, he would 
have saved Italy from much of the subsequent trouble. 
Such a course would have been hailed with delight by the 
great majority of the islanders; even as it was, Garibaldi 
was sometimes inclined to give way from sheer weariness. 1 
But a bold policy required a stronger agent than Depretla 
Cavour failed to secure the one man, who could have 
rescued Sicily from the slough of disorder and misrule. 
Ricasoli alone among Italian statesmen was strong enough 
for the post ; the firm hand, the bold progressive mind, 
that had brought Tuscany through her crisis, would have 
quelled the elements of disorder, hushed the bitter feuds, 
and thrown the wasted energies of the island into material 
and social progress. It was an evil day for Italy, when 
Ricasoli refused to be governor of Sicily. 

Meanwhile Garibaldi was completing the conquest of 
the island. After the capture of Palermo the want of 
sufficient forces and the troubles of government had pre- 
vented him from advancing. But there was soon no lack 
of troops. Garibaldis success had sent a thrill through 
Italy, and to fight under him was the ideal of half the 
high-souled youths in the land. In Bologna alone, it is 
said, 7000 put down their names. Piedmontese soldiers 
deserted to go ; Tuscans, though they hated conscrip- 
tion, were eage$, to enrol under Medici or Cosenz. Money 
poured into the Rifle Fund 2 ; and Bertani at Genoa was 
giving his great organising powers to the despatch of 
reinforcements. Before July 20 over 9000 had arrived 
in Sicily, and Garibaldi was in a position to push forward. 
Medici had been skirmishing with Bosco’s troops near 
Milazzo (July 17), and Garibaldi had to hurry up every 
man he could collect, to save him from being overwhelmed 

1 Mario, Garibaldi , 583 ; D’Ancona, op . c it, II. 96 ; La Masa, Fatti, 
Ixxxiv. 

1 It paid a million lire for Medici's expedition ; Guerzoni, op, til II. 126 ; 
according to Mazzini, Opere } XI, xeiv, 855,000 lire were collected after Gari- 
baldi's departure. 
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by heavy numbers. Taking the offensive, he attacked 
Bosco’s strong position on the isthmus of Milazzo (July 20). 
It was a stiff fight, for the Neapolitans were well posted 
behind walls and cactus-hedges, and the Garibaldians dashed 
themselves in vain all morning against the half-hidden 
enemy. But they succeeded at last in turning the Neapo- 
litan flank, and in the afternoon they won the town. 
Bosco might have held the castle for an indefinite period, 
for Garibaldi had no siege guns, but three days later he 
tamely surrendered. Syracuse and Agosta had already 
been evacuated, and the citadel of Messina was all that 
remained to the Bourbons in Sicily. 

Garibaldi's progress forced Cavour to rapidly mature his 
plans. It was clear now that, but for some improbable 
accident, the Bourbon rule in Sicily was doomed, and every- 
thing pointed to its speedy collapse on the mainland. The 
oranges of Sicily, wrote Cavour, were ripe for eating, and 
the macaroni of Naples would soon be cooked. The enthu- 
siasm, which Garibaldi had called out, was not confined to 
the youths, who hurried to fight under him. Cautious men 
like D’Azeglio and Lanza felt the wave ; “ the coolest-headed, 
the most moderate, the most conservative/’ Cavour wrote, 
“ have become Unitarians.” Their timidity had been dis- 
solved out of them, as their minds became possessed with 
the vision of a great and united country. Ricasoli appealed 
to Cavour to break away from diplomatic entanglements, 
and let the King place himself boldly at the head of the 
movement. For the splendid hopes were*, dashed by the 
fear of anarchy and collision, and the prestige, that Garibaldi 
was winning, promised infinite trouble in the future. “ Victor 
Emmanuel must be the real Garibaldi,” was Ricasoli’s 
formula, and he urged again and again, that the government 
“ should make an end of it alike with Garibaldi in Sicily, 
the Bourbon at Naples, and the Pope at Rome; better a 
war with three Powers than Garibaldian anarchy.” Cavour 
saw that the unity, for which he had expected to wait for 
years, was almost in his grasp. But the difficulties were 
greater than Ricasoli knew. It was Cavour’s fixed maxim 
never to break with diplomacy, if it could be avoided. But 
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though he had lived in the world of diplomatists, and all 
his prepossessions made that way, he was not hide-bound by 
the diplomatic tradition. It was a more real danger that 
made him pause ; he had ever before his eyes the fear of an 
Austrian attack, an attack before which he knew Italy could 
not yet stand alone; and because of this, the predominant 
necessity of keeping the Emperor's favour governed all his 
policy. He knew how slippery was Napoleons throne, how 
hard it would be for him to continue his friendship, if the 
Italian government became frankly revolutionary. And to 
hoodwink the diplomatists, to preserve the Emperor's pro- 
tection for Italy, he was willing to lie boldly and often. The 
moralist is bound to remember that he did it for no personal 
end, that he felt acutely that he was blotting his own good 
name ; “ if we did for ourselves, what we are doing for Italy," 
he told D'Azeglio, “we should be great knaves." Cavour, 
said La Marmora, who knew him well, was u never a trickster, 
on the contrary he was confident, open, impetuous." It 
was an overweening sense of national peril, that made him 
repay the Bourbons in their own coin of treachery. Whether 
his subterfuges helped his country’s cause may be doubted, 
in spite of his own strong conviction that they were neces- 
sary. Had he, instead of trying to justify his actions to 
diplomacy, boldly defied conventions and broken openly 
with the Bourbons, he would probably have gained his end 
sooner as well as more honestly. But the real condemnation 
of his policy is that, to gain present success for his country, 
he sacrificed thp more precious possession of her honour, 
that he subtly influenced for evil the traditions of Italian 
statesmanship, and made it easier for Laser men after him 
to drag her good name in the dust. 

After the loss of Palermo, Francis almost in despair 1 
had appealed to Napoleon to save his tottering throne, and 
mediate between him and the Revolution. The Emperor 
refused to act (June 12), unless he promised complete inde- 
pendence under a Bourbon prince for Sicily, a constitution 
in Naples, and an offer of alliance with Piedmont. The 

1 He is said to have telegraphed five times in twenty- four hours for the 
Pope’s blessing ; Walpole, JtusseU, II. 323. 
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latter condition, on which the Emperor insisted most, was 
the sorest. Francis had been moving heaven and earth to 
deal Piedmont a blow in Romagna, and tried hard to evade 
a step, which meant practical vassalage to the hated rival 
and an early war with Austria. But his ministers had lost 
all courage, and it was decided after some delay (June 22) 
to accede to the Emperors requirements, saving the substi- 
tution of home rule for independence in Sicily. The 
Emperor pressed Cavour to accept the Neapolitan over- 
tures, and tried to induce the English government to join 
in imposing an armistice, and send the two fleets to the 
Straits to prevent Garibaldi from crossing. Cavour knew 
that to accept the overtures meant checkmate to annexation, 
and public opinion had declared loudly against a Neapolitan 
alliance. He determined to make the negotiations come to 
nothing, “to let the King of Naples fall, while safeguard- 
ing appearances,” But he dared not reject the Emperor’s 
advice outright ; he professed his adhesion to the principle 
of the alliance (though on the same day (June 27) he was 
writing his hopes that Garibaldi would cross the Straits), 
but he bargained for hard conditions, that he knew Francis 
would be loath to grant. 1 When the Emperor asked that 
the King should use his influence to check Garibaldi’s 
advance, Cavour, after some fencing, consented (July 6) 
that Yictor Emmanuel should write to the Dictator, but 
only if Francis would forswear all attempts to reconquer 
Sicily ; and secure of English support, he refused to waive 
the condition. At the same time he sent \^prd to Garibaldi, 
that he was resolute to complete the great work, provided 
they could act in concert. Francis on his side was equally 
insincere, and while the negotiations were proceeding, ordered 
Bosco to attack Medici ; but growing desperate, as the toils 
narrowed round him, he lowered his conditions, then, throw- 
ing obligations to the winds, proposed a partition of Papal 
territory between himself and Piedmont. Francis’ facile 


1 Cavour, op, ciL, III. 274, 277 ; Bicasoli, op. cit., V. 130; Bianchi, Diplo- 
mazia, VIII. 307, 663, 666; Spaventa, Dal 184$, 295. The expressions of 
sincerity in Bianchi, Politique de Cavour , 368, 371, must be false. See also* 
Chiala, Dina , I. 309 
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acceptance of more than his terms drove Cavour to hay ; he 
did not dare any longer to delay the letter to Garibaldi, and 
the King wrote (July 22), advising him to surrender his 
designs on Naples, if Francis would leave Sicily free. But 
the letter was so worded as to court a refusal ; and Cavour 
let Garibaldi know that this would be welcome. 1 He trusted 
to England to defeat the proposals for an armistice; and 
Russell, whether from suspicion of French designs on Sar- 
dinia, or from friendliness to Italy, flatly rejected the 
Emperor’s proposals (July 26). Napoleon saw at one© 
that this sealed the doom of the Bourbons; he was pro- 
bably glad to find the matter taken out of his hands, and 
wrote (July 27) an open letter, in which he said that “he 
hoped that Italy would obtain peace, never mind how, pro- 
vided that he could withdraw his troops from Rome and 
foreign intervention could be avoided.” Prince Napoleon 
sent a private message to Garibaldi, that the Emperor 
advised him to outstrip diplomacy with accomplished facts. 2 
Cavour’s clever, unscrupulous waiting game had succeeded 
in making events responsible for the failure of the Neapoli- 
tan proposals. 

He could now go ahead. He was confident that Garibaldi 
would refuse to obey the King, and that the French would 
make no attempt to prevent his crossing ; he sent, it is pro- 
bable, a large sum of money to the Dictator, and though he 
instructed Persano (August 1) to delay Garibaldi’s crossing 
as long as he could, it was only to forestall him in over- 
throwing the Bpurbons. It was impossible, even had he 
wished it, to stop Garibaldi ; but he must contest with him 
the championship of Unity. He was still suspicious of his 
loyalty, and determined, if possible, to prevent his amateur 
politicians from spreading anarchy through the Southern 
mainland as they had done in Sicily. He realized the 
danger, which Ricasoli had been pressing on him so earnestly, 
that if Garibaldi triumphed at Naples, it would mean a 
dualism of authority, that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for Victor Emmanuel’s government to preserve its 

1 Persano, Diario, I. 89 ; Biancfti, Politique de Cavour, 375 ; Vecchi, op* 
cit. t 177. 3 Forbes, op. cit 137. 
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prestige, that there would be all the elements of discord 
between North and South, between the monarchy at Turin 
and a hardly veiled republic at Naples, followed by an 
advance of the Garibaldians on Rome with all its tremendous 
complications and risks. All this might be prevented, if 
he could anticipate Garibaldi by inducing the Neapolitans 
to revolt and annex themselves to Piedmont, before the 
Dictator arrived. If they initiated the revolution them- 
selves, he could plead to the Powers that circumstances 
forced him to step in. All negotiations with the Bourbons 
were now at an end, and his attitude was one of frank 
hostility. “We must either become conspirators to make 
Italy/’ he said, “ or perish with the nation.” 

There seemed a fair hope that Naples would respond. 
The Piedmontese party there, hitherto undecided and afraid, 
suddenly took strength and consistency. When in deference 
to Napoleon’s insistence, Francis proclaimed the constitution 
(June 25), his tardy concession was received with almost 
universal contempt. It was the fourth time that the Bourbons 
had promised a constitution, 1 and nobody believed in the 
sincerity of the motives that prompted it. A “ Committee 
of Order,” which had been formed at the end of 1859 to 
discipline the various sections of nationalists, was in corres- 
pondence with both La Farina and Bertani, and under its 
auspices, the Basilicata was as early as April planning 
revolution in the name of Victor Emmanuel. And though 
there was the same hesitation and suspicion, that had wrecked 
the movement in 1848 and 1857, thejpe was sufficient 
agitation to show that it was fear and not loyalty, that 
postponed the revolution. 

But Cavour was relying more on the conspirators in the 
heart of the government itself. He had had information, 
that showed how eaten through it was with faction and 
treachery. Civil servants betrayed state secrets to the 
National Society. There was little loyalty even among the 
favourites of the hated race, and a stampede began to make 
peace with the new rule, which seemed so near. A faint 
conception of Italian patriotism may have helped to influence 

1 See above, Vol. I., pp. 16, 24, 206, 
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some, but for the most part it was the base desertion of 
a failing cause. The Bourbons had their own measure 
meted them for the long tale of treachery to the nation. 
Nunziante, son of the man who harried Calabria in 1848, 
and one of Francis’ most trusted generals, promised Cavour 
to secure a military pronouncement against the Bourbons. 
The king’s uncle, the Count of Syracuse, followed him into 
the conspiracy. A more important caballer was Liborio 
Romano, the Minister of the Interior, an able ambitious 
barrister, who had been implicated in every rising from 
1820 downwards, and now in his aging years had won his 
way to favour and office. He was practically master of the 
city, for he had organised a national guard and had won 
the Camorra , which, after being used by the absolutism for 
its own ends, had probably already sold its help to the 
Revolution. By a daring stroke he turned the camorrists 
into police, when the old force was disbanded in June, and 
secured them to the conspiracy. And whatever may have 
been the after-effect of his strategy, at all events it saved 
Naples from a repetition of the bloodshed of 1848. 

Directly after the breakdown of the negotiations for 
alliance, Cavour instructed Villamarina (July 30) to put 
himself into communication with the conspirators. If only 
Nunziante could fulfil his promises, it would save the Nea- 
politan army for Italy, and Yenetia might be attacked in 
the spring. On the same day he ordered Persano to steam 
to Naples with part of his fleet, and in concert with Romano 
secretly land a store of rifles, while a troop of lersaglieri 
was kept on board the squadron in readiness. While the 
Committee of Order under Romano’s patronage were pre- 
paring a popular rising, Nunziante, perhaps helped by 
Piedmontese gold, was actively intriguing in the army. But 
he had exaggerated his powers; Romano hesitated at the 
critical moment, and Villamarina probably played his part 
badly. By August 23 the conspirators informed Cavour 
that their hopes of winning the army had been disappointed. 
The prospects of a rising in the capital seemed equally 
dark. The provinces indeed had begun to stir; some of 
the Piedmontese rifles reached the Basilicata ; on August 1 6 
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Oorleto proclaimed the revolution, and next day Potenza, 
the capital of the province, organised a provisional govern- 
ment in the name of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi. As 
soon as Garibaldi crossed the Straits the revolution spread 
to Puglia on the East, and Salerno on the West, and before 
he advanced beyond Calabria, the Bourbons had lost their 
kingdom, and perhaps 10,000 volunteers of the mainland 
were under arms. 1 But though the provinces showed a good 
front, everything so centred in the capital that the rising 
did nothing to serve Cavour’s plans, while Naples remained 
inert. Discord had grown up between the Moderates and 
Democrats in the Committee of Order, and though there 
was no open friction, the want of loyal cooperation paralysed 
its efforts. While Cavour’s friends wanted to drive Francis 
out at once, and seize the government for Victor Emmanuel, 
the more democratic element, seceding at Mazzini’s instiga- 
tion, formed a Committee of Action, which aimed at delay- 
ing the movement till Garibaldi’s arrival, that the glory of 
expelling the Bourbons might go to him, and the new 
government fall into his hands. The same want of common 
sense, which lost the Neapolitan cause in 1848, killed any 
hope that Naples would make a spontaneous effort to free 
herself. By August 24 Cavour had convinced himself that 
a rising there was impossible. “ It is no longer at Naples/’ 
he wrote, “ that we can acquire the force necessary to over- 
awe the revolution.” His failure made him turn to a move, 
which he had probably been keeping in reserve since June, 2 
a bold but risky stroke, that might win all, Italy and win it 
for the monarchy. His plan was to send a strong expedi- 
tion to occupy Umbria and the Marches, regain prestige 
for the royal army by breaking up La Moriciere’s force and 
completing the rout of the Bourbonists, and, if necessary, 
send the King to Naples in such strength, that Garibaldi 
would be forced to take the second place. “ If we are not 
at the Volturno before Garibaldi is at La Cattolica,” he said, 
<{ the monarchy is lost.” 

1 Lacava, Basilicata , 413 et seq, ; Nisco, op, Git ., 97, 102-105 ; Riv. stor . dd 
risorg,, I. 223 ; Tivaroni, & Italia, II, 289-291. 

2 Chiala, Politica segreta, 1 10 ; see Massari, Cavowr , 383. 
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There were other reasons for his decision. The Bourbons 
had an army of 100,000 men still intact, and it was pro- 
bable that La Moriciere would lend them part of his forces. 
Garibaldi might have a desperate struggle to reach Naples, 
perhaps a terrible disaster, unless an attack from the North 
kept La Moricifere at home, and divided the Bourbon forces. 
And he knew that a cast for Umbria could not be long 
delayed. The provinces were exasperated by the volunteers, 
especially by the overbearing and disorderly Irish. The 
nationalist volunteers, who were gathering in Romagna and 
Tuscany, could hardly be held in from crossing the frontier. 
Mazzini had been working busily through the summer to 
prepare an expedition to Umbria. Undeterred by the fiasco 
of Zambianchi’s raid and the diversion of Medici's force to 
Sicily, he was agitating for a movement, that would not only 
gain the rest of Central Italy and be a step towards Rome, 
but would create an influence independent both of Cavour and 
Garibaldi, which might perhaps in the chapter of accidents 
upset the monarchy. 1 Bertani’s single-hearted loyalty to the 
cause kept him above the petty jealousies that influenced 
Mazzini ; but he too had kept the Umbrian plan in mind 
ever since Garibaldi started, and had 6000 men at Genoa 
destined for it, while 2000 were waiting in Romagna, and 
as many more near Signa under the republican Nicotera 
with a promise from Ricasoli to supply them with rifles 
conditionally on his help not being vetoed by Cavour. 
Garibaldi threw himself warmly into the scheme, intending 
no doubt that the insurrectionary armies should converge 
on Rome. 2 * * * * So far the government at Turin had either 
connived, or thought that Bertani’s men were another batch 
of reinforcements for Sicily. 8 But about July 22 Cavour 
first got wind of their real destination; or, if he already 
knew of it, the angry remonstrances, that poured on him 

1 Mazzini, Operc, XL xcvi-cxxxi ; Pianciani, op. ext , 85 ; see Tliouvenel, 
Le secret, I, 1 65* 

2 Mazzini, Operc, XL cxii ; Mario, Batani , II. 163; Id., Nicotera , 47; 

Guerzonx, op. cit , II. 157-158; Eicasoli, op, at, V. 171. His repudiation in 

Ms Memone , 374, and La MUlc, 141, is as unreliable as many other statements 

in those books. 

* Pxobably the former ; see Pianciani, op, cit., 119, 121. 
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from abroad, frightened him. He knew what delicate ground 
he was treading on, for he wanted to keep on good terms 
with the Garibaldians, and no doubt hoped to utilize the. 
Tuscan volunteers for his own schemes. Bertani appealed 
to the King, promising that, if the expedition were allowed 
to start, he would take the responsibility upon himself and 
attack no point that was held by French troops. Farini was 
sent to tell him (August 1-2) that the government intended 
“to blow their own trumpets in a few days/’ hut that they must 
save appearances, and on no account would allow the volun- 
teers from Genoa to sail directly for Papal or Tuscan coasts ; 
if however they started in small bodies, they might muster 
in the Golfo degli Aranci, off Sardinia, and provided they 
touched first in Sicily, the government would wash its hands 
of their subsequent destination. On these conditions it 
would supply funds and every facility for enrolling men and 
chartering vessels. Bertani agreed to the terms, but nothing 
was decided as to the volunteers at Signa, and he started 
with his expedition, intending to break the compact, if he 
could, and confident that he could persuade Garibaldi to 
come himself, and lead the volunteers to their original desti- 
nation. Mazzini went to Florence, apparently in ignorance 
of the agreement, and as soon as the news of it reached 
Tuscany, he and Nicotera decided to cross the frontier, and 
make a desperate attack on Perugia. Nicotera issued what 
Cavour designated with reason “ a republican programme,” 
and the premier, frightened at the complications he was 
drifting into, took strong measures. Farini issued (August 
13) a heated circular, fulminating against illegal intrusion 
into affairs of state. No more volunteers were allowed to 
sail, and Cavour sent a peremptory order to Ricasoli that 
Nieotera's men should be disbanded. Ricasoli protested 
against the sudden rigour, and came to an arrangement 
with the volunteers, under which they quietly disarmed and 
were conveyed by the government to Sicily. 1 


1 Eicasoli, op, cit V. 184, 189, 206-223; Mario, Bertani , II. 145-153 ; 
Mazzini, Opere , XI, cxxxii-cxxxiii ; Pianciani, op . cit., passim . Eicasoli was 
charged with disloyalty to the agreement, but I think the evidence shows 
that Nicotera did not understand its terms. 
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The incident no doubt strengthened Cavour’s conviction 
of the need for speedy action. But Farini’s statement to 
Bertani was a little premature. Cavour had determined on 
invasion at an early date, but he knew the tremendous risk, 
and he was waiting till he could discount some of its dangers. 
If he advanced in defiance of Napoleon, the French with- 
drawal from Rome would be even more indefinitely post- 
poned; it was even possible that the Italian army might 
find itself in front of a French force, and be compelled to 
retire ignominiously, or face an impossible contest, with 
Austria hanging round in the background to pick up the 
spoils. Even if Cavour could win the Emperor, there was 
the greater risk that, while the best Italian troops were 
absent in the South, Austria would take the opportunity to 
attack. If La Moriciere and Francis joined hands and 
crashed Garibaldi, the Italian army might find itself between 
a powerful force in the South and the whole strength of 
Austria in the North. And even if the French were even- 
tually drawn into the struggle, a terrible disaster at the 
beginning of the war was almost inevitable. Cavour was 
prepared, as a last resort, to take the risk of an Austrian 
attack, 1 which at all events would dispel the fears of civil 
war. But he dreaded so terrible a trial, and hoped to safe- 
guard himself both from Austria and France by securing 
Napoleon’s approval beforehand. The Emperor could ill 
afford for his own prestige’s sake to allow his ally to be 
crushed and the results of the war undone. It happened 
that at the moment he was visiting Savoy. Cavour sent 
Farini and Cialdini to Chamb<$ry, to sound him as to his 
views respecting Umbria. They told him (August 28) that 
the insurrection was at the point of breaking out, that Gari- 
baldi’s success threatened to throw Italy into the arms of 
the revolution, that the danger could only be met, if Victor 
Emmanuel outbid Garibaldi and occupied Central Italy. 
They promised that, if the Emperor gave his approval to 
the invasion, the government would consider Rome itself 
inviolable, and they probably also undertook that the Pied- 
montese would not enter Papal territory, till an insurrection 
1 Cavour, Letters III. 331. 
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had broken out. Napoleon was in a mood to listen; he 
had well-nigh lost patience with Papal obstinacy, he knew 
that La Moriciere’s army was a nest of Legitimist conspiracy 
against his own throne, that the white cockade was worn 
openly at Rome. He was anxious as ever to withdraw his 
troops, and perhaps hoped that the Piedmontese advance 
would frighten the Pope into flight, and remove the chief 
pretext for their presence. He readily gave his consent, 
going so far as to discuss the limits of the Piedmontese 
occupation. cc Do it, if you want to, but do it quick,” were 
his parting words. 1 Farini and Cialdini returned to Turin 
on August 29. Two days later the ministry decided to 
invade. The insurrection was to break out on September 8, 
and on pretext of preventing a repetition of the Perugian 
massacre, the Piedmontese army would at once cross the 
frontier. “ With God’s help,” Cavour said, “ Italy will be 
made before three months are out.” 

1 Cavour, op. cit., III. 354, 372 ; IV. 3 ; VI. 582-583, 590, 687 ; Thouvenel, 
op . cit,) I. 160, 192, 237; Kevel, Da Ancona, 23; Pantaleoni, Idea itaMana, 
36-38 ; Castelli, Carteggio , I. 312, 320-321. The French official version was 
that the Emperor allowed the Italians to enter to restore order and if neces- 
sary fight the revolution at Naples, but not to touch the Pope’s authority 
Beust, Memoirs , I. 203, is opposed to all the evidence. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF THE SOUTH 

AUGUST i 860 — FEBRUARY I 86 I 

Garibaldi crosses the Straits ; his advance through Calabria ; the Bour- 
bonists desert Francis ; Garibaldi at Naples, The Piedmontese 
invade Umbria and the Marches ; La Moriciere ; Castelfidarclo. 
Garibaldi wants to march to Rome ; the dictatorship at Naples ; 
agitation for annexation ; battle of the Volturno. Garibaldi demands 
Cavonris dismissal ; the King to go to Naples ; the plebiscites. Austria 
threatens attack. The King in the Abru/zi ; the two armies ; battle 
of the Garigliano ; the King at Naples ; Garibaldi retires to Oaprera. 
The siege of Gaeta. 

Garibaldi had already gone far to make it. He had taken 
the Kings letter at its worth, and replied that his obligations 
to the Neapolitans prevented him from obeying. After the 
victory at Milazzo he had encamped his men on the Straits 
near Messina. He was puzzled how to cross, for the 
Neapolitan cruisers held the sea, and though Persano had 
sent a man-of-war to assist him as far as a show of 
neutrality allowed, this was of little use . 1 On August 8 
a small body of* 200 men succeeded in crossing, but they 
were obliged to retreat into the forests of Aspromonte. A 
few days later Bertani arrived with the news that the 
expedition destined for Central Italy was at the Golfo 
degli Aranci, and at the same time Garibaldi learnt that 
the government had disarmed Nieotera’s men, and were 
intending to advance themselves into the Marches . 2 De- 
spairing perhaps of crossing, while the Neapolitan fleet 

1 Apparently Persano acted contrary to Cavour’s Instructions; positive 
orders to assist did not reach the Admiral till after Garibaldi bad crossed : 
Persano, Diario , XL 23, 57, 89 ; Cavour, Letters , XXL 321. 

2 Forbes, Garibaldi, 123. 
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remained intact, perhaps wishing to play check to Cavour’s 
new move, perhaps persuaded by Bertani, he hurried to 
Sardinia, intending to use the expedition for a blow at 
Naples. When, on arriving at the Gulf (August 13) he 
found that part of the expedition had already sailed, he 
rapidly changed his plans, and returning to Palermo, de- 
cided to attempt the crossing without further delay. 

On August 20 he eluded the enemy’s cruisers, landed 
with 4000 men near Melito at the south end of the Straits, 
and stormed Reggio. There were 30,000 Neapolitan troops 
in Calabria, but, as he had done in Sicily, he hoped to stun 
them with his bold and rapid movements. He succeeded 
beyond hope. Nine thousand men at San Giovanni tamely 
surrendered, and after murdering Briganti, their general, 
dispersed. Garibaldi was now master of both sides of 
the Straits, and the remainder of his forces crossed with- 
out difficulty. The insurgents from the Greek and Cala- 
brian villages round Aspromonte came in, 1 and as he 
marched on along the lovely coast, several thousands of 
Calabrians joined him. The Neapolitans might still have 
made a good defence. They had 20,000 troops still in- 
tact in the province, and the road abounded in strong 
places, which might have been easily defended. But the 
rot spread fast ; discipline had crumbled away under the 
Liberal propagandism and Nunziante’s intrigues, and officers 
and men only wanted to be disbanded and sent home. 
At Cosenza Caldarellis brigade, 7000 strong, laid down 
their arms at the first bravado summons of. the populace ; 
Yiale with 12,000 more at the pass of Monteleone was 
threatened with Brigand’s fate and hurriedly retreated; 
his successor, finding himself surrounded by Stocco’s Cala- 
brian bands, surrendered without a blow. The Basilicata 
had risen a fortnight before, and half the kingdom was 
free, though the Garibaldians had hardly fired a shot since 
Reggio. It was the very comedy of conquest; Garibaldi 
drove on with hardly an escort, miles ahead of his soldiers, 
amid the huzzaing populace, master of a kingdom won 
without arms. 

1 They thought that Garibaldi was the brother of Christ. 
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In the Bourbon court all was confusion. Garibaldi’s 
mere crossing bad created a panic, and Francis sent him 
word (August 27), that if be would suspend hostilities, be 
would lend him 50,000 men to fight the Austrians or La 
Morici&re; 1 so low had the champion of Legitimacy been 
brought. The King’s one chance of success was to put 
himself at the head of his troops, but his generals, less than 
half loyal, and bitterly jealous of one another, discouraged 
him. It was the last act of the sordid drama of treachery, 
that brought the Bourbons to their doom. The Count of 
Syracuse had gone to Turin ; Liborio Romano was openly 
conspiring, and at last went to meet Garibaldi and invite 
him to Naples. When the news came that the troops near 
Salerno were mutinying, and that the fleet was at the 
point of going over, Francis left Naples (September 6), and 
the Savoy arms were put up in the city even before he 
went. Next morning Garibaldi arrived by rail with a few 
attendants. The royal troops were still in possession of the 
forts, and Garibaldi and the city were at their mercy. But 
he drove unheeding through the streets, and the troops 
marched away unmolestlng and unmolested. It was a scene 
of fantastic carnival medley. The people, so lately too cowed 
to help themselves, were delirious with delight, when others 
had won their freedom, and Romano’s camorrist police took 
care that the ovation should be unanimous, sparing, it is 
said, neither life nor limb of those who would not shout for 
the dictator. Garibaldi, the hater of Pope and priests, went 
with the crowd Jbo offer thanks at the festival of Piedigrotta, 
and reverently watched the liquefying of St. Januarius’ 
blood. 

On the same day that Garibaldi entered Naples, Cavour 
sent his ultimatum to Antonelli On the pretext that La 
Moriciere’s volunteers were a standing offence to Italian 
sentiment, and a menace to the safety of the Umbrians, he 
demanded that they should be disarmed and disbanded. 
Two days later Fanti, who was in command of the mobilized 

1 Zini, Storia, II. 658; Bianchi, Diplomada, VIII. 322; Mario, Garibaldi, 
591 ; Arrivabene, Italy, II. 96. Perhaps Garibaldi was half inclined to accept : 
Tiirr, Muposta, 15. 
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troops on the frontier, sent a despatch to La Moricifere to 
warn him that any attempt to intimidate or suppress 
nationalist agitation would be followed by immediate occu- 
pation. The two messages reached Rome on September i o, 
and the Cardinals at once accepted the challenge. It was 
a brave but hopeless resolution. La Morici&res cosmopolitan 
force numbered only 20,000, the majority of them undis- 
ciplined volunteers. The Irish were semi-mutinous; the 
regulars were full of disaffection ; the Pope's government had 
thwarted La Moricifere at every step. He was “ humiliated 
and disgusted ” by the disorder he found in every branch of 
the administration, by Antonelli’s personal unfriendliness, by 
the obstructiveness of the local authorities. He had been 
led to believe that the Emperor would send troops to assist 
him, 1 and in disposing his forces, he had assumed that the 
French would at least protect Western Umbria, and leave 
him free to operate with his full strength in the East. He 
was determined to severely repress any signs of disaffection, 
and though his rather savage intentions had little result, 
the dread of another massacre checked the projected insur- 
rection in the greater part of the province. 

The Italian volunteers crossed the frontier on the day 
fixed for the rising, preceding the overwhelming Piedmontese 
force, that followed two days later (September 10), without 
waiting for Antonelli’s answer. Fanti, with Cialdini and 
Della Roeca for his lieutenants, had 35,000 men mobilized 
under his command. Della Rocca advanced into Umbria 
towards Perugia, while Cialdini crossing into the Marches 
at La Cattolica took the coast road towards Pesaro and 
Ancona. La Morici&re, misled by his expectation of French 
support, scattered his forces through the Marches and Eastern 
Umbria, making his base at Ancona, and running the risk 
of being hemmed in between the Piedmontese and the sea. 
Nothing checked the victorious advance of the invaders. 
Cialdini took Pesaro and Sinigaglia without difficulty ; Della 


1 Zini, Storia, Documents II. , 668 ; Bianchi, op.cit VIII. 341-345, 679-680; 
Venillot, Piimont, 33-36, 528; Balan, Continuazione, II. 231, 253; Thonvenel, 
Le secret, I. 273-274 ; La G-orce, Second Empire, III. 418-420. La Morici&re’S 
report is in Venillot, op. cit., pp, 481 et seq. 
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Rocoa stormed Perugia. Spoleto was brilliantly defended 
by O’Reilly's Irish, but it could make no prolonged resistance ; 
and before Della Rocca could cross the Apennines to effect a 
junction with Cialdini,the latter had intercepted La Moriciero’s 
retreat on Ancona, and forced him to give battle on the 
hills of Castelfidardo (September 18). It was a hopelessly un- 
equal fight; Oialdini had 13,000 men against La Morici&re’s 
3000 badly-armed, demoralized remnant. Some of the 
Papal volunteers made a fine but forlorn dash on the Italian 
lines, but part of the Swiss troops and the native artillery 
broke as soon as they camo under fire, and La Morieifere 
escaped to Ancona with a handful of men, leaving his dis- 
ordered and leaderless force to surrender at discretion. 
Ancona made a spirited defence against Cialdini's batteries 
and Persano's fleet, but capitulated on the 24th. The brief 
campaign had ended in unbroken success ; and though the 
odds were overwhelmingly on the Italian side, F antis 
operations stood in brilliant contrast to the strategy of the 
older school of Piedmontese generalship. Meanwhile Della 
Rocca's light columns were within three hours' inarch of 
Rome. Despite the French garrison, the city expected the 
early entry of the Piedmontese, and every house had its 
tricolor ready to welcome the King. 1 The Pope was 
eager to fly, and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
Gramont dissuaded him. 2 Had he gone, the French garrison 
would have followed, and the Emperor would have regarded 
Victor Emmanuel's occupation as the natural sequel 8 Italy 
was within an ace of escape from all the untold evil, that the 
presence of the Papacy at Rome has since brought to her. 

Wit^i La Moriciere's defeat the Unity of Italy was nearly 
accomplished. Excepting Venetia and the Trentino in the 
North, and Rome and the Papal coast-line, and the small 
district still held by Francis' troops between Capua and 
Gaeta, all Italy was free. The danger now lay in the dis- 
cord between the two nationalist forces, whose victorious 

1 Further Correspondence i860, VII. 93. The drapers’ shops ran out of 
red and green stuffs. 

2 Thouvenel, op. cit, t I. 227 ; Vie! Caste!, M4moires, VI. 94. 

* Affaires itrangkns 1S60 , 119 ; Cavour, op. cit, VI, 607; Thouvenel, op 
at, I. 320; Castelli, Carteggio, I. 237. 
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advance had nearly met. Garibaldi’s distrust of Cavour, 
assiduously fomented by the mischief-makers round him, 
was strengthened by the credence he gave to a baseless 
rumour that the premier had promised to cede Sardinia to 
France in exchange for a free hand in Italy. Flushed 
by his triumphs, he resolved not to lay his sword down till 
Rome was free ; and so long as the task remained unfinished, 
he intended to remain dictator in Naples and Sicily. Cavour, 
for his part, was equally suspicious of Garibaldi. He was 
sensible that public opinion alike in Italy and Europe would 
condemn any rupture with the dictator, that was not abso- 
lutely unavoidable; but he knew the danger of his mad 
design on Rome, he dreaded a repetition of the Sicilian 
anarchy at Naples. He had gauged all the weakness of 
Garibaldi’s character, and though his suspicions may seem 
unworthy in view of the dictator’s real loyalty to the King, 
Garibaldi’s surroundings and exceeding pliability went far 
to justify them. Even after the failure of his agents at 
Naples, Cavour had tried to forestall him by getting Persano 
or Villamarina or the Count of Syracuse made dictator 
before his arrival ; and when he was warned that this might 
lead to civil war, he still tried to anticipate him by a pro- 
visional government, which would drive out the Bourbons 
and keep the control in sane hands. At the same time 
(August 30) he wrote not very ingenuously to Garibaldi, 
asking him to return to the old terms of confidence for the 
sake of the common cause. The scheme of a provisional 
government in its turn practically broke doym, for though 
the revolutionary committees appointed one, when Francis 
fled, it was on the understanding that it should in its turn 
proclaim Garibaldi’s dictatorship under Victor Emmanuel. 

Garibaldi on his arrival had been very angry at this 
mild attempt of the Neapolitans to act for themselves 1 ; he 
threatened to imprison the members of the day-old govern- 
ment, and brushed them off the stage. But his first acts 
might have satisfied the most exacting royalist. He handed 
over the Neapolitan fleet to Persano; he put the arsenal 

1 Though at the end of J uly he had backed Cavour’s attempts to persuade 
‘N>ar>olitans to rise : Carbonelli, Miqnona , 198. 
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into the hands of the Piedmontese Imaglwri , and declared 
that all the acts of government should be m the King's 
name. A few days later he introduced by decree the Pied- 
montese Statute and jury and army laws, and abolished 
the separate consular service and the customs-lines with the 
rest of Italy. He had platonic dreams of tolerance for 
all parties ; but Garibaldi's mind was always a battle-ground 
between a real aversion to partisanship and its own strong 
jealousies and suspicions, and the men who surrounded him 
soon brought the latter to the front again. Naples had 
become a very nest of Cavour’s enemies, republicans in 
theory, though they had accepted Victor Emmanuel against 
the grain, and bitter opponents of the Piedmontese hege- 
mony and the moderate liberalism of Parliament; men 
with noble theories of national dignity and social reform, 
but without any capacity to give their theories effect. 
Mazzini had hurried there ; Bertani, impetuous, imprudent, 
generous, now Secretary to the Dictator, was irritating 
army and civilians by his unwillingness to moderate his 
sweeping schemes. Had Bertani been under a more balanced 
chief, his energy and thoroughness and intense sympathy 
with the poor might have made him a great administrator. 
He sketched a wide and wise programme of social reform,— the 
introduction of an efficient school system, the nationalization 
of church and demesne lands, the development of railways 
and telegraphs, the introduction of savings-banks, the reform 
of charities and public health, the clearing of the slums 
of Naples. 1 Unluckily Bertani was the centre of the party, 
which made settled government impossible, which tried to 
keep out of the South the one body of men who were 
capable of administering it, and wasted energies, that should 
have gone to a strong pull for reform, in a feud which 
threatened to plunge the new kingdom into civil war. 

For Garibaldi was more than ever bent on going to Rome, 
and postponing annexation till Victor Emmanuel could be 
crowned on the Capitol In vain Persano tried to dissuade 
him ; in vain Elliot, the British minister, pointed out all the 
dangers of his scheme. He made light of them ; he was 

1 Mario, Bertani , II. 198-202. 
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confident that the 40,000 men, who still were constant to 
the Bourbon flag, would dissolve as the armies of Sicily and 
Calabria had done. He believed that the French would 
never fight for the Temporal Power ; England would secure 
their withdrawal, and “ Bonaparte had a straw tail, and was 
afraid it should catch fire.” Hungary would rise at a word, 
and Venetia fall an easy prey to the united Italian forces. 
Even Nice would be gathered back again to the fold. He 
heard of the decision to invade Umbria with mixed feelings, 
rejoicing that it sealed the doom of the Temporal Power in 
Umbria and the Marches, but fearing that it might “ draw a 
cordon of defence round the Pope.” He set his face more 
than ever against annexation. A few weeks before, when in 
Calabria, he would, but for Bertams influence, have allowed 
Depretis to annex Sicily. 1 Now he would have none of it. 
Depretis, finding that annexation was the only alternative 
to anarchy, had bearded Crispi, and had the angry impa- 
tience of the island behind him. But Crispi kept his hold 
on Garibaldi, and the dictator, blinded by his passionate 
partisanship, tried to crush down opposition with a heavy- 
hand, and dismissing Depretis, appointed Mordini, a strong 
anti-annexationist, to take his place (September 1 7). 

The same struggle was fought on a bigger scale at 
Naples. The mainland was as impatient as Sicily for 
annexation. There was indeed no anarchy here as on the 
island, for the mad festive carnival never degenerated into 
serious disorder, and St. Januarius’ blood liquefied three 
hours before time. Still there was danger, with a camorrist 
police, whose good behaviour rapidly disappeared, with all 
the capital's perennial elements of riot, with disbanded sol- 
diers and escaped convicts sowing the seed of trouble, and 
the reaction already lifting its head at Ariano. The civil 
service had grown, if possible, more corrupt since the revolu- 
tion, for Bertani filled it with adventurers as light-heartedly 
as Crispi had done in Sicily. Pensions and sinecures were 
lavished on every real or professed “ martyr ” of the tyranny. 
Eighty thousand rifles, that had been sent for the national 

1 Bertani, Ire politicks, 74-76; Turr, op. cit 16; see D’Ancona, Amari, 
II. 1 31, which I am inclined to disbelieve. 
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guard, disappeared and fell into dangerous hands. 1 A railway 
concession was granted on terms scandalously unfavourable 
to the state. Crispi was Foreign Minister, and there was 
open friction between him and the Cavourians in Garibaldi's 
Cabinet, still more between the Cabinet and Bertani, till 
Bertani’s independent power became intolerable, and the 
generals forced Garibaldi to dismiss him (October i ). 

A brilliant victory did something to relieve the sombre 
situation. As soon as his men arrived at Naples, Garibaldi 
had pushed them on towards the Volturno, behind which 
Francis had collected the 40,000 or 50,000, who still 
remained faithful to him, with the strong fortress of Capua 
as a Ute-clu-pont on the left of the river. Garibaldi’s position 
was a weak one at the best, and it was impossible for him 
to take the offensive. There was danger that the Bourbon 
army with good roads in front and superior strength of num- 
bers would force its way through the volunteers and recap- 
ture Naples ; and to guard the city Garibaldi had to keep a 
dangerously extended formation. His 24,000 ill-armed and 
ill-disciplined men, of whom over 10,000 were Calabrians 
and Sicilians, had to protect a line of over twelve miles from 
the railway at Santa Maria to the heights of Sant’ Angelo 
and Gastello di Morone on the Volturno, and bending back 
to the right far away to the south-east at Maddaloni. On 
October 1 the Bourbon forces attacked all along the line. 
They had recovered their morale; they had a powerful 
cavalry and artillery, and their numbers doubled those of 
the volunteers.. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
Milbitz at Santa Maria and Medici at Sant’ Angelo could 
hold their own against more than double odds. But Gari- 
baldi held his reserves in hand till the critical moment, 
and when he brought them up at two o’clock, the Neapoli- 
tans were weary with the long struggle. By five o’clock 
the Garibaldians had recaptured all their positions, and were 
pursuing the retreating enemy to the walls of Capua. At 

1 Revel, Da Ancona , 167-168, 191, 202, 210; De Cesare, Scialoja , 142; 
D* Ayala, Mcmorie, 335-338, 345 ; Cottezwne dellc leggi , 378 ; Minghetti’s speech 
of April 3, 1861. Dumas was given 30,000 francs to write a history of the 
Bourbons, according to Tivaroni, Vltulia, II, 336* 
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the same time Bixio with 5000 at Maddaloni routed the 
8000 opposed to him, and Bronzetti's handful of 300 men 
at Oastel Morone kept 4000 at bay all day, till every one of 
the brave defenders was killed or wounded. The whole 
Garibaldian loss was 1800, or treble that of the Piedmontese 
in the whole Umbrian campaign. When the battle was 
over, Villamarina had, apparently in spite of his instructions, 
sent forward the battalion of Piedmontese bersaglieri at 
Naples, but they came too late to take any part in the 
fighting, though they helped next day to repel a fierce 
attack on Caserta. A few Piedmontese gunners served the 
artillery at Santa Maria, when all Milbitz gunners had 
been killed or wounded. But except for this small help, 
the Garibaldians won their great victory unaided. 1 And if 
a lay judgment may be trusted, the battle of the Volturno 
is the most brilliant of modern Italian victories. The volun- 
teers had all the tenacity and more than the dash of the 
Piedmontese regulars ; and Garibaldi's consummate general- 
ship was finely backed by his lieutenants. The Bourbon 
troops, largely Swiss and Austrian mercenaries, fought well, 
and it needed the finest qualities alike in commanders and 
men to defend a weak position against such superiority of 
numbers. 

The Yolturno however did little to solve the dangers of 
the position — Garibaldi's want of power to bring the cam- 
paign to an end, the greater peril of collision with the 
monarchy. While he was allowing all South Italy to 
simmer in ever more critical confusion, he *made a fatuous 
attempt to get Gavour removed from office. Garibaldi 
had no vulgar pride; he was hardly dazzled by his own 
wonderful success. But he had a supreme indifference for 
parliament and constitution; to him there were only two 
men in Italy, who counted for aught, the King and him- 
self ; and he was possessed by a fanatical hatred of Gavour 
and his party. In answer to the premier's approaches, he 
he had replied (September 15) that he would never be 

1 Bosio, Villamarina, 237-242 ; G-uerzoni, Garibaldi , II. 195 ; Forbes, op. 
cil, 304, 313; Riv . stor. del risorg I. 224; Lecomte, JJItalie en i860 , 124; 
Adam oh, Da San Martino , 160. 
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the friend of the man who had “ humiliated the dignity of 
the nation and sold an Italian province.” He had hardly 
entered Naples, when he wrote to the King, demanding the 
dismissal of Cavour and Farini; and undeterred by the 
Kang’s curt refusal and the common censure of his strange 
presumption, he repeated the demand and offered imme- 
diate annexation as the price of the King’s concurrence. 
But before the second letter arrived, Cavour had decided 
to take a step, which he knew meant checkmate to the 
Dictator. He found that Garibaldi’s intention to go to 
Borne was strong as ever, and he was unreasonably afraid 
that the Dictator would proclaim the republic. He saw 
that the time had come to bridle him. Parliament was 
summoned to meet on October 2, and Cavour intended 
to ask for powers to incorporate tho South into the king- 
dom. If the Chambers agreed, and Cavour knew he could 
safely count on that, for the irritation in the North was 
strong against Garibaldi, the King was to put himself at the 
head of the army at Ancona, as soon as tho siege was over, 
and march south to Naples. If Garibaldi submitted, his 
power was at an end ; if ho defied tho King, the government 
would at least send troops to Palermo and annex Sicily. 

“ If Garibaldi wants a struggle,” said Cavour, “ I accept 
it ; I feel strong enough to fight him.” But he was confi- 
dent that the dictator would be magnetised by the King ; 
though there would be no compromise with the system, 
there should be “ infinite regard for Garibaldi himself,” and 
he sent Persanp (October 2) to make a last attempt to win 
him to friendship. <£ We will go to Rome some day ” was 
his message ; “ now it is madness to think of it ; we must 
accomplish the Venetian business together, and not lose 
ourselves in utopias.” 1 On October 4 the Chamber by an 
almost unanimous vote gave power to the ministry to 
annex all provinces in Central and Southern Italy, which 
declared by plebiscite for annexation. Two days later the 
King was at Ancona. There was urgent need to hurry 

3 Cavour, op. cit., IV. 32, 34; VI. 61 r ; Fersano, op. cit., III. 87-88 ; Falla- 
vicino, Memorie , III. 607 ; Biaxichi, Politique de Cavour , 381; see also Mario, 
B&rtani , II, 223, the accuracy of which I doubt. 
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Lis advance. Garibaldi's situation was still precarious, for 
lie had no heavy artillery to reduce Capua and Gaeta, and 
meanwhile he was tied to his lines. The political struggle 
had been only interrupted by the battle. Pallavicino had 
come from Turin with another sharp refusal from the 
King. The rigid indomitable old patriot was no friend of 
Cavour; but he saw all the madness of Garibaldi's policy, 
and he was determined to have no dealings with the Bertani 
party and lend all his weight to the annexationists. Naples 
was in danger of anarchy, and impatient to bring the ano- 
malous position to an end. Crispi had succeeded Bertani 
as Secretary to the Dictator, and was trying to put down 
the annexationists by force . 1 Garibaldi had little sense 
of the danger, and was trying to suppress beggary and 
secure better treatment for cab-horses instead of facing 
the whole critical position. There was imminent danger 
of collision between the two nationalist armies. Bertani 
had shown an insane wish to forestall the Piedmontese in 
the Papal States , 2 and a foolish telegram from him to the 
commander of the national guards on the Abruzzi frontier 
had been reported as an order to fire on the royal troops. 
The report was false , 3 and Garibaldi followed up the 
telegram with instructions to <f receive the Piedmontese as 
brothers," and wrote to the King asking him to hurry on 
his troops. But the false version was believed everywhere, 
and the exasperation was intense. Pallavicino saw that 
prompt action was needed to save the Dictator from some 
fatal step, that might bring the country to the brink of 
civil war. At his suggestion the ministry at Naples decided to 
bring matters to a head and take a plebiscite, believing that 
Garibaldi had given his consent. Probably he did give it ; 
he was puzzled and impatient about the whole matter ; “ I 
am a man of war,” he said, “ and do not understand these 
things;" he wanted the King to come, but he was still 
bent on marching to Rome, and he knew that annexation 
would be fatal to his schemes. Crispi, though he seems to 

1 Raccioppi, Moti di Basilicata , quoted in Tivaroni, op. c it., II. 333-334. 

2 Bertani, op. cit 67-68. 

3 Salazaro, Cenni, 58 ; Mario, op. cit. } II. 267. 
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have been a party to the decision of the ministry, now led 
the opposition, and proposed that In place of taking a 
plebiscite, a representative assembly should be summoned. 
Pallavicino strenuously resisted. An election, would only 
prolong the crisis ; if it were taken under Crispins manage- 
ment, the Assembly might be hostile to annexation, and 
civil war would be the almost inevitable sequel. But Gari- 
baldi declared for Crispins proposals, and Pallavicino in- 
dignantly threatened to resign. Fortunately the public 
realized the gravity of the crisis. The Neapolitans demon- 
strated angrily for annexation, and Garibaldi, finding that 
he had an unanimous people against him, suddenly decided 
for Pallavicino and the plebiscite, and appealed to the 
country to forget political parties. 1 

The plebiscite took place on October 21, and the poll 
was declared a fortnight later. The ballot seems to have 
been not really secret, and there was no opportunity given 
to vote for a separate kingdom without the Bourbons ; but 
there was no open attempt at pressure, in Naples at all 
events there was perfect order, and the voting was heavy. 2 
No intimidation, such as was charged to the Unitarians, 
could have produced the overwhelming majority. On the 
mainland 1,310,000 voted for annexation, and 10,000 against 
It; in Sicily 432,000 voted for it, and the opposition shrunk 
to a poor 600. In the city of Naples, where 106,000 voted, 
3 1 made the total of the anti-annexationists. A few days 
later the plebiscites were held in the Marches and Umbria. 
In the former the vote for annexation was 133,000 to 1 200, 
In the latter 97,000 to 380. Even the province of Viterbo, 
though reoccupied by the French troops, recorded its vote 
in their despite. A total of nearly two million votes, with a 
handful of twelve thousand against them, proved In the 
face of all cavillings, how universal at all events for the 
moment was the desire for Unity in South and Central Italy. 

1 Pallavicino, op. cit III. 609-627 ; Guerzoni, op. cih, II. 217-222 ; Salazaro, 
op. cit., 66-80; Crisp!, Serial, 329,335; Un Italian, Crhpi, 632-633 ; Turr, 
op. cit, 22-24 J Persano, op. ett, IV. 19-25 ; Nisco, Francesco 11 ., 167-168. 

3 The percentage of population voting was 19 17 as against 23.25 in France 
in 1852, and 21.17 and 20,09 & Tuscany and Emilia respectively in the spring 
of i860, 
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MeanwHle Cavour had been hurrying on the King's 
advance* It was not only the dangers of the position at 
Naples, that made him count every day. He dreaded an 
attack from Austria, and was tortured with anxiety to get 
the army back before she could fall on Lombardy. It was 
a terrible hazard, for though Bologna and Piacenza were 
strongly fortified, and Lombardy and Piedmont were pre- 
pared to rise in mass, the last French troops had left in 
June, and the slender Italian forces under La Marmora were 
bound to meet a great disaster. There seemed every pro- 
bability that Austria would choose so favourable a moment 
for attack. Her desperate financial and domestic condition 
was likely to seek relief in war. She had indeed, despite 
all Antonelli's appeals, refused to interfere on behalf of the 
Pope. But the invasion of Umbria had drawn on Piedmont 
a fierce storm of indignation from the diplomatists. Russia 
had withdrawn its ambassador, Prussia had protested in 
strongest language. Even the Emperor, though he was 
secretly encouraging Cavour to go on, 1 officially threatened 
opposition, and withdrew his minister from Turin. England 
alone remained constant, but she was not likely to fight. 
Italy seemed utterly isolated, and Cavour was expecting 
from day to day to receive the Austrian ultimatum. To- 
wards the end of October (October 27) he was so alarmed, 
that he urged the Kang and Fanti to return at once. Three 
days later he knew that Italy was safe. Again she owed 
her deliverance to Napoleon. He had won the Czar, 2 
and made veiled threats to Austria, that if she entered 
Lombardy, she might find French troops in front of her. 
The English Cabinet probably used its influence at Berlin, 
and Francis Joseph, frightened by the French menace and 
dissuaded by Prussia and Russia, gave up the projected war. 3 
Meanwhile, with the awful cloud still hanging over his 
country, the King was marching South, taking Fanti as 
chief of his staff, and Farini as future governor of Naples. 

1 Cavour, op. tit., VI. 601 ; for Cavour’s discreditable fencing, see lb., VI. 
595. See also VielCastel, op. cit V. 91. 

2 See below, p. 181 n. 

3 Cavour, op . cit., IV. 85; VI. 621-623; Biancbi, Diplomazia , VIII. 
363-364. 
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In his fine enthusiasm for unity, he was prepared for any 
risk. Ho knew that if Austria attacked, it might cost him 
his crown; but better the republic, he thought, than the 
loss of the national ideal. “ Leave Mazzini alone " he said, 
w if we make Italy, he is powerless ; if we cannot, let him 
do it, and I will be Mo/isii Saroia and clap my hands for 
him.” With the strange vein of religious feeling, that ran 
through his stained nature, he had convinced himself that 
he was “ fulfilling a mission assigned by God, because it is 
willed by the people.” Ho still disliked Cavour, and was 
perhaps half-fascinated by Garibaldi’s designs on Home. 
But jealousy of the dictator’s popularity, irritation at Ms 
“ impertinent ” letter, a sense that Cavour was winning back 
for him the position he had nearly lost, had temporarily 
broken his regard for the great general. The reaction in 
favour of himself and his premier was already in full tide in 
the North and Centre. Castelfidardo and Ancona had re- 
covered the prestige of the royal army, and Cavour’s triumph 
in the Chamber showed how completely the effective public 
opinion of the North was with him. 

The King crossed the Tronto and entered Neapolitan 
territory on October 15, the people everywhere acclaiming 
him their deliverer, and to his naive disgust thronging to 
kiss his hand. Even the clergy came in procession with 
their bishops at their head. The only exception was in the 
district round Isernia, where the loyalist peasants had 
risen in the name of the Bourbons, committing horrible 
atrocities on the # Liberals and a small Garibaldian force, 
which had tried to repress the revolt. While Cialdini sternly 
put them down, the King advanced slowly through the 
Abruzzi and along the right bank of the Volturno to take 
the Bourbon army on the flank. Garibaldi’s position was 
still far from safe; 1 but the regulars at Naples and 5000 
men, who had been shipped from Genoa, were sent to the 

1 About this time there arrived a strong contingent of English volunteers 
to help Garibaldi. They got a bad name for disorder! mess and pilfering, 
and nearly shot the King by accident : Arrivabene, op. c it, XL 289 ; A. Mario, 
The Med Shirt, 2S0 ; Mario, Garibaldi , 652 ; Adamoli, op. cit, 16S ; Revel, 
op. cit, 70, 
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front, and as the forces with the King came up, the Bourbons 
lost their chance of successful attack. At Macerone Cial- 
dini 5 s Yan defeated a strong force of Bourbonist soldiers and 
armed peasants under Douglas Scotti (October 20). Next 
day he was threatening the Neapolitan rear at Venafro, and 
Francis, in danger of being caught between the two armies, 
left 12,000 men in Capua and retired behind the Garigliano 
(October 27). 

As soon as Garibaldi heard of the King’s approach, he 
went to meet him. The force of events had done much to 
sober him. As early as October 1 5 he had decided to lay 
down the dictatorship when the King arrived. The resolu- 
tion of parliament made resistance to the government mean 
war, and Garibaldi had ever a present horror of shedding 
civil blood. He had convinced himself that, apart from 
the advance of the royal army, the protracted resistance 
of the Bourbons made an advance on Borne impossible for 
the present, and, though he clung as tightly as ever to the 
idea, he saw that its realization must be postponed at all 
events till the spring. His loyalty to the King had never 
really wavered. He felt that his own policy was beaten, 
possibly the counsel of his saner friends had made him 
doubt whether it was altogether wise. He never appeared 
more noble, than when he, who had won half Italy, laid 
down his conquest at the King s feet, to be ruled by his 
enemy ; and, for the moment forgetting his rancour, turned 
his face to the two fortresses, that had yet to be won for his 
country. 

The famous meeting between King and Dictator took 
place at Teano (October 26). The brief, barely cordial 
salute between them was typical of the uncomfortableness 
and strain of the situation. The Piedmontese army despised 
the Garibaldians, laughed at their indiscipline, their ragged 
uniforms, the pretentions and extravagant number of their 
officers ; they resented angrily the unfriendliness, which 
existed only too much among the volunteers, and which 
mischief-makers on their own side had exaggerated. Farinis 
circular had done the same harm among the Garibaldians ; 
they thought that the Piedmontese had come to rob them 
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of their victory ; many of them republicans and democrats, 
they saw with bitterness that South Italy was given up to 
Cavour’s rule ; and indignation waxed hot, when the petty 
slander of the Moderates spread the fiction that the Vol- 
turno had been won by royal troops. But the common 
patriotism was strong, and the presence of the enemy on 
the Garigliano prevented the bitterness from finding voice. 
The immediate business was to complete the discomfiture of 
the Bourbon army. Capua was invested and surrendered 
shortly after ; and the main body of the Piedmontese 
under Cialdini advanced to attack the Bourbonists in their 
strong position on the Garigliano. Three times the Pied- 
montese were driven hack, but the guns from the fleet 
disordered the Bourbonists, and on November 3 Cialdini won 
a footing on the right bank, compelling the enemy to fall 
back on Gaeta. Persano had been ordered to blockade the 
fortress, when Cavour suddenly learnt that the Emperor 
was sending his fleet to present it, and the blockade was 
hurriedly countermanded. But Cialdini occupied Mola di 
Gaeta after a sharp engagement, and on November 5 the 
siege of Gaeta began. 

Everything was now ready for the King’s entry into 
Naples. The plebiscite had been counted, and Victor 
Emmanuel was King of South Italy by the will of the 
people. On a stormy November morning (November 7) the 
King drove through Naples with Garibaldi at his side. The 
crowds, that waited in the drenching rain, gave him a good 
welcome: but the cheers were loudest for Garibaldi. The 

' m 

Dictator had been nursing his bitterness, since the King’s 
orders had sent him to the rear at Capua. “Squeezed 
like an orange and thrown into a corner,” he was very 
angry that Ear ini, Cavour’s confidant and friend, was des- 
tined to be governor of Naples. The King had broken his 
promise to review the volunteers at Capua, and Garibaldi 
relieved his feelings by attacking tho Pope as antichrist. 
Victor Emmanuel on his part was nettled when he found 
that his popularity was second to Garibaldi’s. Eanti and 
the military influence was, in spite of Cavour’s wiser advice, 
opposed to concession to the volunteers; Earini had been 
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sent to protect the King from Garibaldi’s ascendency, and 
performed his duty with only too much zeal. On the day 
of the entry into Naples Garibaldi, after presenting the 
record of the plebiscites and resigning the dictatorship, 
asked for decorations for his generals and rank in the royal 
army for all his officers. The King refused to give an 
immediate answer, and Garibaldi left him in wrath at the 
rebuff. In vain the King tried to win him with delusory 
munificence ; Garibaldi refused his gifts, and demanded the 
King s protection for the volunteers, and for himself the 
lieutenancy of the Sicilies for a year with dictatorial powers. 
The King promised to preserve the volunteers on their pre- 
sent footing , 1 but refused any concession as to the lieu- 
tenancy, and after one more desperate attempt to get Gavour 
dismissed and be himself allowed to march on Rome, Gari- 
baldi sailed for Caprera with a few hundred lire in his 
pocket and a bag of seed-beans for his farm . 2 In his fare- 
well address to the volunteers he spoke of the King in 
loyalist of phrases, and appealed for harmony and union. 
But he was bitter as ever against Gavour ; he was looking 
to the spring, when a million men would be in arms to win 
Rome and Venice to the fatherland. 

Gaeta had still to be reduced, and now that the danger 
from Austria had passed for the time, Cialdini could sit 
down to the siege. Francis had shut himself in the strong 
fortress with 20,000 men. The disloyalty was still not at 
an end, but, after the desertion of a few troops at the begin- 
ning of the siege, the remainder proved loyal though not 
enthusiastic defenders. Francis, as his father before him, 
believed himself to be championing the cause of order, and 
his brave resistance won him the respect of Europe. None 
the less the Powers left him to his fate, and Francis found 
his only friend in Napoleon, who, moved by some ostenta- 

1 See below, p. 216. 

3 Castelli, Ricordi, 340-346 ; Revel, op. cit., 79 ; Bianchi, Politique de 
Cavour, 386 ; Riv. stor. del risorg I. 547 > Persano, op. cit., IV. 123 ; Arriva- 
bene, op. cit., II. 302 ; Mundy, op. cit 283 ; Cavour, Letterc , IV. 35. It is 
almost impossible to reconcile the different accounts. I withdraw what I have 
said in my introduction to Mr. Okey’s translation of Mazzim as to Cavour’s 
treatment of G-aribal&i. 
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tious chivalry and the Empress’ influence, 1 put his veto on a 
blockade by sea. It was not till the beginning of January, 
that the Emperor yielded to the insistence of the English 
government and withdrew his fleet. Meanwhile Cialdini had 
been conducting the siege with leisurely deliberation, per- 
haps to spare his men for a possible struggle with Austria 
in the spring. Francis’ generals defended the fortress with 
an equal want of energy ; the city suffered heavily from the 
bombardment, typhus broke out, and Francis saw that his 
cause was a hopeless one. On February r 3 he surrendered. 
The citadel of Messina capitulated a month later after a 
nine days’ siege, and with the foil of the little mountain 
fortress of Civitella del Tronto in the Abruzzi (March 21) 
the Bourbon power was extinct. 

1 Further Correspondence i860, VII. 132 ; Castelli, Cortrggh , I. 335, 
338-339 ; Id., Micordi, 340 ; Cavour, op. cit VI. 633. Cavour thought that the 
Emperor’s action was to conciliate Russia (see above, p. 176) : Further Corre- 
spondence i860, VII. 135; Thouvenel, op. cit . , I. 270-271; Cavour, op. cit., 
VI. 615 ; Chiala, Politico srgreta, 164, 
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Thus Italy was united, had become one of the great states 
of Europe. Though Austria still ruled in Yenetia and the 
Trentino, and the Pope by the grace of his French protec- 
tors held Rome and the Comarca with the strip of coast 
from the Tuscan frontier to Terracina, the kingdom stretched 
* from the Alps to Lilybceum,” and counted twenty-one 
millions of inhabitants. The united Italy, that had been 
the scoff of diplomatists, that Mazzini had preached to a 
believing few, that the great mass of nationalists had even 
lately thought of as a far-off possibility, had suddenly be- 
come a fact, a fact that even the apathetic multitude had 
hailed with delight, and that made the reactionaries and 
the autonomists forget their narrower ideals in the pride of 
being citizens of a great nation. In a brief eighteen months 
the great work had been accomplished ; the. errors of 1848 
had been forgotten, the ten years waiting had taught dis- 
cipline and made Italy march together. There had been 
tension, at one time a very dangerous one, but the common- 
sense and patriotism of all parties had saved the cause from 
the faction-fight, which had wrecked it ten years before. 

But the young nation was unformed. It had problems 
to face, which would task its wisdom and self-restraint more 
than all the work of emancipation had done. The divisions, 
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which had been kept under surface in front of the enemy, 
were certain to appear in the task of civil consolidation* 
Most importunate, if not most serious of its problems, was 
the question of the South. “To harmonize North and 
South/' said Cavour, “is harder than fighting Austria or 
struggling with Rome/' Naples and its provinces had two 
terrible scourges, great poverty and great corruption* 
Feudalism, long abolished in law, survived in practice, and 
the peasant of the Capitinata or Basilicata still worked at the 
corvee and sold his daughters to his landlord. His lord was 
his employer and creditor, and ground him with starvation 
wages and usurious interest; he had the local government 
in his hands and abused it to his private ends ; he wasted 
or mismanaged or misappropriated the communal lands. 1 
Agriculture was depressed by heavy taxes and the want of 
markets. There was need of roads and railways, of affores- 
tation and public works to reclaim land from the mountain 
torrents or drain malarious swamps; need of legislation to 
emancipate common lands and the vast stretches of estates 
in demesne or mortmain, to reduce the twenty-one thousand 
monks and nuns, nine thousand of them mendicants, who 
produced little and consumed much. The towns were 
struck by the commercial distress that followed the revolu- 
tion, perhaps by the sudden introduction of free trade in 
Francis' later days. Misery and beggary were rampant as 
ever in the capital, and the government was still, in pursu- 
ance of one of Bertani's decrees, spending 5000 lire a day 
in bread-doles .for its demoralized poor. The endemic 
brigandage of the mountain districts 2 sprang into vigorous 
life. Where the peasants had a tolerable lot, brigandage 
took shallow root, but the miserable landless labourers of 
the poorer provinces left their homes by the hundred to 
find in the more enviable life of the bamliUi independence 
and food and revenge instead of work and hunger. It was 

1 See above, VoL I., pp. 88, 93 ; and Blanco dl Saint Jorioz, Ih vjantaggio , 13, 
48, 54-59 ; Report of the Parliamentary Commission in Ghiron, Annah, I. 328 ; 
Franehetti, Provincie napolitane, 21, 37, 151, 157 ; Cordova, Discorai, I. 120- 
129; Arrivabene, Italy, II. 326; Ulloa, Presenti Oondizioni , 21-22; Villari, 
Lettere mendicmali , 86-87. 

2 See above, Vol. L, p. 94. 
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the fierce turning of the downtrodden and "brutalized, whose 
rallying-cry was “ down with the gentlemen.” Garibaldi 
had promised the peasants a partition of demesne land ; and 
at all events work for the unemployed, the improvement of 
the peasants lot, the revival of trade were the first needs of 
Naples. “ Unify to improve, improve to consolidate / 5 was 
Cavour's motto for the South, but he knew that ten years 
were needed to accomplish the heavy task. 

But more dangerous than the material depression was 
the universal corruption, that followed the Bourbon rule as 
night follows day, and made thoughtful men in the rest of 
Italy dread lest it should prove contagious. The enthusiasm 
for the Revolution had often found its spring in hopes of 
getting office, and a crowd of pension and place-hunters of 
every class crowded the stairs and ante-chambers of each 
minister. The dreaded hand of the mysterious camorra 
reached everywhere. It was mainly a secret society of the 
criminal poor, but it had its associates high and low, and 
there were camorrists in black coats and white gloves as 
well as those in rags. Liborio Romano had left it installed 
in office; it was powerful in the police, in the national 
guard, in the local bodies ; its momentary good behaviour 
soon disappeared, and it used its power to shelter and 
foment brigandage, at times to plunder and assassinate 
under the eyes of its affiliates in the police. Garibaldi's 
administration had filled the civil service with a mob of 
disaffected, turbulent rogues, who had no desire to see the 
government work smoothly, and used their r new position to 
hound down their private enemies . 1 A crowd of adventurers 
had hurried to Naples, professing themselves volunteers; 
and the “ false Garibaldians,” who had never smelt powder, 
clamoured for pay, blackmailed partisans of the Bourbons, 
and leagued to upset every ministry that would not fill 
their maw. In the provinces all was confusion ; the Bourbon 
corruption had long ago destroyed any trust in the honesty of 
government, and the men, who were feebly trying to make 
Tie law respected, found themselves paralyzed by the dead- 

1 De Cesare, Scialoja , 145 ; Bianco di Saint Jorioz, op. cit ., 23-24, 96 ; Della 
Bocca, Autobiografia , II. 122-123 J see Bonghi, Finanze , 35, and above, p. 170. 
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weight of local apathy and suspicion. And sober and patient 
and amenable as was the great bulk of the rural population, 
the weakness of the government allowed it to be cowed into 
a silence that was interpreted as sympathy with the banditti. 

It was a fair field for intrigue and discontent. The 
unanimity, that welcomed the fall of the Bourbons, quickly 
vanished. Much of it had been a momentary enthusiasm, 
much of it the hope of personal gain, much of it mere 
pretence. Francis 5 resistance at Gaeta encouraged the 
Bourbonxsts to raise their heads again. Most of the great 
proprietors in the Abruzzi and the Basilicata and Calabria 
were partisans of the fallen dynasty, and their feuds with the 
smaller gentry reappeared as a struggle between Bourbonists 
and Liberals. The mass of the clergy both in town and 
country were on their side. The poorer peasants found they 
had no longer a government, which connived at plunder and 
blackmail; and the crude communism of the jacquerie 
formed a monstrous alliance with the clerical and aristocratic 
reaction. Though brigandage sprang from social causes, 
it became a political tool in the hands of the agents from 
Gaeta and Rome, who egged on the “ bands ” to plunder and 
massacre and ravish in the cause of throne and altar. And 
to a certain extent Bourbonism became the expression of 
the suspicion of the rule of Piedmont, of the divergence 
between South and North ; and the very districts, which 
had voted unanimously for annexation as the signal of the 
Bourbon downfall, now swelled the reaction, that the Bourbon 
cause inspired. . Often the only sincere Liberals were the 
artisans of the towns ; and the Liberals themselves had no 
great love for Piedmontese rule. The history and politics 
of Piedmont, which had been as a beacon to the rest of 
Italy, were almost unknown here. There had never been a 
strong enthusiasm for Unity on the Neapolitan mainland, 
and in Sicily, though the old Home Rule spirit was kept 
more or less in the background, it was too strong and recent 
to have disappeared. Both Sicily and Naples had wanted 
to be rid of the Bourbons, but now that the Bourbons had 
gone, the inevitable reaction came. The masses found the 
expected millennium as far away as ever, and the jangle 
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between progressive North, and stationary South succeeded 
to the brief honeymoon. 

The same feelings, that led to the revival of Bourbonism 
in the country districts, gave a dangerous strength to the 
democratic Garibaldians in the towns. The prosaic, un- 
sympathetic Piedmontese had no fascination for Southern 
minds ; their sober, grey-coated soldiery awoke no interest 
in a people, who had welcomed the picturesque red-shirted 
volunteers. The King had lost much of his prestige by 
secluding himself during his stay at Naples, and Garibaldi 
was still “the poor man’s king,” who had promised the 
peasants an agrarian law, and was believed by the lazzaroni 
to be descended from St. J anuarius, predestined to bring 
them “ liberty and macaroni.” Every ruffian, who wanted 
pillage or pension, put on a red shirt, and called himself a 
Garibaldian. The crowd, who honoured Garibaldi’s name 
from devotion or interest, were roused to angry resentment 
by the studied depreciation of their hero by Farini and La 
Farina, by an inane attempt to suppress Garibaldi’s Hymn, 
by the fancied slights to the volunteer officers. In the 
discredit of Piedmontese rule even the Murat faction began 
to revive. 

Sicily had never been corrupted like the mainland, but the 
poverty, the half-barbarian crime appeared in even stronger 
type. In the great estates of the wheat districts there 
was the same oppression of the peasant, the same usury, 
though here the tyrant was not the landlord, who was 
invariably an absentee, but the middleman. The peasants 
themselves were too crushed down to give trouble ; but 
the mafia, outstripped the camorm in its crime and lawless 
daring . 1 At Palermo the same mixed rabble as at Naples 
conspired to prevent things from settling down, — Bourbon 
employees, who had lost office, the incapable and dishonest 
nominees of Crispi and Mordini, who feared losing it, the* 
2000 volunteers, whom Garibaldi had left behind, the 
thieves and assassins, who had fought for the revolution and 
been disappointed of their booty. The civil service was dis- 
organised, the treasury was plundered, food was dear, work- 
1 Villari, op. cit, 21-37 ; see above, Vol. I., p. 98. 
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men were on strike, there was great distress among the 
poor. Public opinion was still in the main constant to the 
Gavourians, and the invincible hatred of the Bourbons made 
the rise of a serious reactionary party impossible. But the 
autonomists were clamouring for a regional system, which 
almost glided into Home Buie, and round the Garibaldians 
gathered an unscrupulous, noisy mob of disappointed 
“martyrs,” whose self-interested patriotism had not found 
the recognition that it claimed . 1 

It is questionable whether for a country, where corrup- 
tion and disaffection were so strong, a temporary dictatorship 
would not have been the better rule. It was Garibaldi’s 
constant and cherished ideal ; end though his own ludicrous 
essay at government was responsible for much of the confu- 
sion, the absolute rule of a competent, sympathetic admini- 
strator, untrammelled by the distant, ill-informed interference 
from Turin, might, even after the bad start made by Crispi 
and Bertani, have done much to heal and lift up and con- 
solidate. The governments of Naples and Sicily were still 
half independent of Turin, with their own ministries, and 
Lieutenants enjoying viceregal powers. But it needed a 
system, which would allow one man to organise without 
fear of Interference, whether from central government or 
parliament. Farini had advised that Eicasoli should tempo- 
rarily have solo power in Sicily, and though Eicasoli refused 
to go, he recommended a military dictatorship, while others 
urged it as even more necessary at Naples, But Gavour 
would have none of it ; he feared that it would depreciate 
the country in the eyes of England and Europe ; “ struggle,” 
he said, “is a necessity of constitutional government, and 
when there Is no struggle, there is no -life or progress.” The 
King refused it unconditionally as contrary to his constitu- 
tional oath. 

But whether there were dictatorship or not, everything 
depended on the choice of the Lieutenants. It was not easy 
to find men for so many difficult posts. “ The Italian cause,” 
Gavour foretold, “ will eat up many men.” He had sent as 
Lieutenant of Sicily, Montezomolo, a respected Liberal noble 

1 Oiotti, Palermo^ i6~iS, 
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of Piedmont, who in his earlier days had belonged to Young 
Italy. He was a figure-head, and Cordova and La Farina 
went to take over the administration from Mordini. Cordova 
was an honest courageous Sicilian, the ablest of the revolu- 
tionary leaders of the island in 1848, perhaps the best man 
next to Ricasoli, who could be found for the post. But to 
throw the gauntlet down to the Garibaldians by sending La 
Farina was another of the unfortunate personal selections 
that Cavour made at this time. The civil service and police, 
composed of Crispins and Mordini’s nominees, conspired to 
make the new administration impossible, and the Turin 
government left it without sufficient military force to impose 
its will. On the last day of the year the inevitable crisis 
came; and strong as the Cavourians still were outside the 
capital, the two Councillors had to fly from Palermo, and 
Cavour thought it prudent to recall them. 

The difficulties of government in Sicily were light com- 
pared with those at Naples. No South Italian was available 
for the post of Lieutenant, and Ricasoli refused it as he had 
done for Sicily. Finally Cavour selected Farini, partly 
because his record at Modena marked him for a strong man, 
partly because he could rely on him to guard the King 
against Garibaldi’s influence. A more unfortunate choice 
could not have been made. It was a gratuitous irritant to 
the Garibaldians ; it sent a bourgeois to rule a proud and 
powerful aristocracy. Farini was reluctant to go, ill, suffer- 
ing from the disease that finally killed him, and the southern 
climate completed the wreck of his health. „ The difficulties 
of his position would have tried the strongest man, and the 
Kings presence added to them. The dual authority and 
Yictor Emmanuel’s rash promises brought down on his 
Lieutenant’s head the blame for mistakes and harshnesses, 
of which others were the cause. 1 But his own fatuity is 
responsible for the continuous failure of his administration. 
He proved as weak as he had been strong at Modena ; and 
the cowardice of the mass of the people, which might have 
been the strength of a strong government, was fatal to a 
weak one. Farini himself became more or less the tool of 


1 Revel, Da Ancona , q8. 
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the place-hunters; his position strangely intoxicated him, 
and an affected hauteur smothered his chance of success in 
ridicule. Bourbonists and Garibaldians and Murattists con- 
spired to damage him, and disappointed democrats wrote 
to Turin, that Naples was lost, unless Farini was recalled. 
Cavour realized the mistake he had made, though at times 
he seems to have hoped that Farini would blunder into 
success, and knew that “ peoples are not regenerated in a 
week.” By degrees dissension rose between them, and when 
Farini talked of retiring, Cavour caught at the excuse, and 
appointed his successor (January 3, 1861). 

He sent in Farini’s place the Prince of Carignano, with 
the young diplomatist Nigra as his chief adviser, hoping that 
a royal prince might win the impressionable Neapolitans. 
Carignano had a thorny task. In some districts the brigands 
seemed irrepressible; Naples was crowded with pretended 
Garibaldians, hungry for spoil, with camorrists struggling 
under the strong heel of Spaventa, the Minister of Police, 
with autonomists eager to discredit the Piedmontese govern- 
ment. It was perhaps to avoid the reproach of Piedrnon- 
fcism, perhaps from consciousness of their own inexperience, 
that Carignano and Nigra made Romano home minister ; and 
the unscrupulous intriguer soon dominated the government, 
putting his own creatures into office, and encouraging the 
camorra, that Spaventa had half stamped out. But power- 
ful as the camorra was, Naples was sound at core, and the 
outcry against the minister and his criminal following became 
so loud that he had to resign. After his departure the work 
of government was easier ; Spaventa carried on the war with 
the camorra unmolested, and strangled with perhaps exces- 
sive severity an incipient plot of Bourbonist nobles; the 
national guard on the whole kept order in the capital, and 
mobilized national guards, sent from the North and Centre, 
supplied to some extent the lack of troops. 

The immediate danger lay in the brigandage, which 
showed its head from time to time, finding an easy shelter 
in the great forests and mountains, where hardly a road ran. 
All through the winter it had overrun the hill country round 
Tagliacozzo in the Abruzzi, fed by Papalists across the from 
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tier, who made depots of arms in neighbouring monasteries, 
and busily recruited for the brigand bands at Rome , 1 in- 
different if the men, whom they egged on, pillaged and 
massacred in the name of Pope and Bourbon. The savagery 
led to natural reprisals. Cialdini threatened to shoot every 
man taken with arms in his hands ; Pinelli, the military 
historian, who was sent to hunt down the brigands, gave 
strong expression to the indignation, that every patriot felt 
at the Popes unholy patronage of the banditti ; his brother- 
general De Sonnaz, after driving back a large band into 
Papal territory, crossed the frontier and ransacked a store 
of arms in a border monastery. The fall of Civitella del 
Tronto brought the movement in the Abruzzi to an end, but 
as summer drew on, the plague broke out in more alarming 
proportions elsewhere. Francis was at Rome, busily organ- 
ising the conspiracy, which took ex- convicts for its leaders, 
and made robbery and murder its weapons. He had com- 
mittees in correspondence with him all through the South ; 
the clergy, angry at the recent ecclesiastical reforms , 2 were 
eager to harass or upset the Italian government ; disbanded 
soldiers enlisted with the banditti to escape the summons to 
join their colours. But wherever the authorities showed 
energy, the brigands disappeared. Though they invaded 
several towns and terrorized the inhabitants into acqui- 
escence, they retired at the first approach of a few troops, 
and the national guards of the district completed their 
discomfiture. Had the government had more troops at its 
command, the movement would have made little headway ; 
and sinister as the phenomenon was, it was of less serious 
moment than the apathy and ignorance and poverty, that 
made the regeneration of the South and its fusion with the 
North likely to be the task of many weary years. 

The Neapolitan difficulty was only the most dangerous 
aspect of a problem, that touched every one of the annexed 

1 Bianco di Saint Jorioz, op. cit., 30, 239-242, 249, 331 ; Ghiron, op. cit., 
I. 373~376; Monnier, Brigandage, in; BonCompagm, Chiesa, 71; Thou- 
venel, Be secret, II. 262; Eicasoli, Lettere , VI. 116. 

2 See below, p. 201. 
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states. The hegemony of Piedmont had been loyally ac- 
cepted by the great mass of the nationalists. But the 
hegemony contained within itself hardly reconcilable theories 
of national growth. The nationalist movement in Pied- 
mont had been a compromise between two very different 
schools. The old and narrower party, strong in tho civil 
service and army, regarded Italy more or less as the arti- 
choke of tho historic proverb, to be won and governed and 
dominated by the Piedmontese ; the idea of any metropolis 
but Turin was as repugnant to them as in 1848, and they 
reconciled themselves to the new great Italy by the hope that 
Piedmontese laws and Piedmontese ideas would be trium- 
phant through the annexed provinces. The broader school, 
which the National Society had created, and which Oavour 
now led, knew that a little state with four millions of inhabi- 
tants could not claim everything in a kingdom of twenty- 
one millions, that Piedmont must more or loss sink herself 
in Italy, that the Jaws and institutions of the other states 
must be treated with respect. To a certain extent tho old 
school had its justification. It was, with few exceptions, 
the Piedmontese statesmen and the refugees trained in their 
school, who alone could organise a clean and capable adminis- 
tration. Charles Albert’s Statute, as a collection of consti- 
tutional maxims, supplied a very fair foundation, on which 
to build up a code of law. But their views had their selfish 
and impossible side. The states, with their varying social 
conditions, their separate historic past, could not be forced 
into one mould. The codes of Piedmont were inferior in 
many respects to* those of Lombardy or Tuscany or Parma 
or Naples. Its communal system could only be introduced 
with much heartburning and ill prospects of successful 
working into states like Tuscany or Lombardy, which boasted 
long traditions of vigorous municipal life. The Piedmontese 
bureaucracy, well trained and honest though it was, was 
unsympathetic and narrow and irritating, sometimes with an 
arrogance and pretentiousness, that overshadowed its real 
worth, and made it the butt of Lombard or Tuscan wit. A 
city in the extreme corner of Italy, with little historical or 
artistic association, could not be tho permanent capital of 
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the peninsula ; Milan and Florence, Naples and Palermo clung 
to their metropolitan honours and grudged to surrender 
them except to Rome . 1 There were angry cries that Pied- 
mont was monopolizing government contracts, that hungry 
Piedmontese employees wore thrusting themselves into fat 
posts, that trade and industry were flowing towards the seat 
of government, and leaving commercial stagnation behind in 
the less fortunate states. 

It was facts and fears like these, that made men as 
diverse as Ricasoli and Crispi share a common opposition 
to the Piedmontese school, that made Pepoli declare in 
exaggerated phrase that the bureaucracy of Turin was one 
of Italy’s greatest enemies. Rattazzi’s premature applica- 
tion of modified Piedmontese laws into Lombardy was 
causing grave discontent there. Ricasoli had carried on an 
almost pedantic straggle to postpone their introduction into 
Tuscany and save a semi-independence of administration for 
his state." He had obtained confirmation for the Tuscan 
law and the decrees of the Provisional Government; but 
Rattazzis error had been repeated in Emilia and Umbria 
and the Marches, and was sowing the same crop of trouble 
there. It would have been wise to let much of the old 
legislation of each state live on untouched for the present, 
except wiiere uniformity was absolutely needed, as in the 
army and electoral laws and customs’ tariff. The country 
had been stupefied by a shower of new legislation, producing 
a formal unity that had no resemblance to the facts. 
Critics complained with justice that the sweeping changes 
had made a heap of ruins, which blocked any right building 
up of the new state. Now however the evil was done. 
The old lav r s had been roughly upset, and the best policy 
that remained was to pass some broad measure of local 
government, which would recognize a certain independence 
of administration, which would draw the boundary between 
concerns of central and local government in favour of the 

1 The population of Naples was 417,000, of Milan, 219,000, of Palermo, 
186,000. The population of Turin advanced from 179,000 in 1858 to 204,000 
in 1861. 

2 I am obliged to use this word, strictly inapplicable now, to avoid con- 
fusion with provinces in the technical sense. 
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latter. Cavour believed firmly in decentralization ; already 
in July he had appointed a commission to draft a scheme 
of local government, and Farini, as Minister of the Interior, 
laid before it proposals, which perhaps Cavour himself had 
suggested. The essence of Farini’s scheme was to form 
large local areas called “ regions,” intermediate between the 
province and the state. They were to be grouped round 
“ the natural centres of Italian life,” but their boundaries 
were not necessarily to correspond to those of the old states, 
lest they should encourage autonomist aspirations. They 
were to be administrative units only, and not even possess 
elective councils. So far indeed from their being made im- 
portant units of local government, Farini proposed to base it 
more than ever on the provincial councils, which were to con- 
trol main roads, rivers, public health, secondary and technical 
education, and the bigger charities . 1 In fact, the scheme left 
the conception of the regions very nebulous, and it was far 
from clear what powers Farini proposed to confer upon them. 

So far the question had been mainly an academic one. 
The advocates of a strong and far-reaching state-action 
appealed for more centralization ; the friends of laissez-faire 
upheld the regions, which would, they hoped, impede the 
activity and interference of the central government. The 
conquest of the South brought the question into practical 
political importance; and while it made the speculative 
decentralizers draw back, afraid of their own consequences, 
it created an eager popular demand for regional inde- 
pendence. The great disparity between North and South 
demanded that the latter should be treated with especial 
delicacy ; to force on it a number of uncongenial laws was 
certain to provoke a reaction in favour of the old order, and 
it was the hope of minimizing the blunders of the govern- 
ment, that sometimes made warm friends of unity foremost 
in claiming local independence. In Sicily a committee, 
appointed by Garibaldi in the later days of the dictatorship, 
reported in favour of giving to the Lieutenant of each region 
viceregal powers, which would encroach seriously on the 

1 Farinfs scheme in Cavour, Lettere , VI. 729 ; see Masserani, Studn } 460. 
Mazzini had advocated regions ten years before : Opgre, VIII. 32. 
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functions of the central executive. On the mainland a 
“league of the interests of Naples” united federalists, 
republicans, Bourbonists in an endeavour to preserve the 
old institutions, and push the claims of Naples to be the 
capital Few indeed here or elsewhere proposed any form 
of Home Rule , but a strong agitation grew up to develop 
Farini s proposals, to give each region its Lieutenant and 
Council, to exalt the region not only by transferring to it the 
more important powers of the provinces, but by making its 
finances and administration half independent of parliament 
and the central government. 

It fell to Minghetti, as Minister of the Interior after 
Farini’s appointment to Naples, to draft a new Bill. His 
proposals (November i860) followed in the main the lines 
of his predecessor s scheme. They intended to reverse the 
French system by freeing both commune and province from 
any direct supervision by the officers of the government. 
The syndic was to be chosen by the communal council. 
The provincial councils were to be independent of the 
prefect, and keep practically the same extended powers 
as those proposed by Farini. The region took a more 
definite shape. It was to take over “powers usually re- 
served to the central authority ” ; regional councils, elected 
by the councils of the component provinces, would, in con- 
junction with the Governor, control higher education (in- 
cluding apparently the universities), national roads and 
larger public works, and have certain powers of legislation 
in respect of agriculture with the right to suggest new laws 
for the consideration of parliament. Tlie Governor was 
almost a viceroy , he was to control the prefects, and repre- 
sent the central government in many matters , and within 
the limits of his powers there was no appeal from his 
decisions. 1 But Minghetti followed Farini in not necessarily 
taking the old state boundaries , and he intended that the 
legion should be experimental, perhaps have only a pro- 
visional existence long enough to allow a gentle transition 
from the old order to the new. The scheme was meant to 

1 Mmghetti’b speech of March 13, 1861 ; Id , Aisuoi eletton , 7-9 ; Masseram, 
075. ut., 461, 
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be a compromise, but it contented nobody. Its provisional 
character was obviously unsatisfactory. Men who had sup- 
ported the regions from a hope that they would clip the 
powers of the buieaucracy began to fear that the new 
Bill would only substitute a number of petty oligarchies, 
inheriting the worst traditions of the old governments. The 
autonomists saw little value in proposals, which might divide 
Tuscany or merge Parma and Modena in Emilia. There 
was an uneasy feeling that despite Minghetti’s safeguards 
regions might encroach on the traditional liberties of muni- 
cipality and province. But the strongest opposition came 
from those, who feared that the region savoured too much 
of federalism, that it would be a dangerous stumbling-block 
to the consolidation of the kingdom. “Regionist” and 
“ federalist ” became synonymous terms of reproach. The 
rather shadowy powers of the regional councils could indeed 
hardly be a serious danger, but the councils themselves 
might easily become rallying points for autonomist agitation. 
And the semi-independence of the Governors, wise though 
it probably was, was thought to be full of peril at a time, 
when a strong central government seemed to many the one 
prime need. Even Ricasoli, despite his tenderness for 
Tuscan laws and institutions, thought that the regions 
contained the seeds of peril to the state. Cavour saw as 
early as December that Minghetti's scheme had no chance 
of acceptance, and was frightened by the outburst of 
autonomist feeling. He decided to abruptly retrace his 
steps, postpone the whole question of local government, and 
centralize. The administrative independence of Tuscany was 
taken away, despite Ricasoli’s pleadings (February 14); a 
month later (March 20) Cavour limited that of Naples and 
Sicily, and carried out a long-projected design by dissolving 
the cabinet, and forming a new ministry of representatives 
of each of the old states. His policy now was to have one 
strong national government, in which Piedmont should have 
no larger share than was necessary, and silence charges of 
Torinese self-seeking by obtaining from parliament a resolu- 
tion which recognized Rome as the future capital. 1 

1 Jacmi, Questione, 17-18. 
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Meanwhile, beside the bottomless problem of Naples and 
the complicated settlement of the new kingdom, ran the 
unsatisfied aspirations for Venice and Rome, affecting the 
internal life of the nation at every step. For Venice, despite 
Garibaldi’s determination to provoke an attack m the sprmg, 
it was generally recognized that Italy must wait. The un- 
expected resistance of Gaeta had put a strain on the mili- 
tary resources of the country. Garibaldi’s disbanding ot 
the Neapolitan troops and the fidelity of the remnant, that 
followed Francis, dispelled Cavour’s hopes of doubling t e 
Italian army by the incorporation of the Bourbon forces. 
The Neapolitan fleet had indeed been secured , but only 
some 3000 officers of the army and a very few of the 
rank-and-file took service under the national flag. About 
4000 were all that were left of the Volunteers 1 It vml 
take two years,” said Cavour in November, “ to organise the 
army, and we must have peace till then , ” unless circum- 
stances were too strong for him, he meant never to call m 
agam the dangerous aid of France. 2 Much as a war with 
Austria might do to fuse North and South in a brotheihood 
of ar ms , he dared not risk it yet, and he pledged himself to 
prevent any irruption of irregular corps into Venetia. He 
hoped that the internal difficulties of Austria, the expense 
of keeping her army on a war footing, perhaps the growth 
of liberalism in the new Diet at Vienna would bring a peace- 
ful solution. Another inspired pamphlet had been published 
by the inexhaustible La Gudronnffire (December 14), advo- 
cating the sale of Venetia to Italy. The Fmperor seems to 
have hoped that Austria would rid herself of the burden- 
some province, and buy Bosnia and Herzegovina with the 
price, but Austria would hear nothing of it, and Cavour 
had no liking for the project. Failing a peaceful solution, 
war must come some day, and he was already projecting an 
alliance with Prussia, and sendmg La Marmora to Berlin to 
greet the new Kmg, and impress on the statesmen there that 
natural ties dictated friendship to Italy and Prussia. Despite 

1 See below, p 216 . 

2 Cavour, op cit , IV. 94 ; Chiala, Politico, segreta, 155 > Martin, Prince 
Consmt, VI. 187 ; Salazaro, Omni, 113. 
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official disavowals, lie was encouraging the Hungarians to 
rise, and sending arms to Roumania, and when in May 
there seemed some prospect of an early Hungarian insurrec- 
tion, he resolved in that event to throw prudence to the 
winds, and welcome French help, if the Emperor were 
dragged into a new war of liberation . 1 

1 Cavour, op cit , VI 709 ; Chiala, op czt , 176-178 , Bicasoli, op cit , V 413 ; 
Guerzom, JBixio, 300, 302 , see Chiala, Dma , I 358. 
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2 Cavour, op cit , IV. 94 ; Ohiala, Politico, segreta , 155 ; Martin, Prince 
Consort, VI. 187; Salazaro, Cenm, 113. 
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1 Cavour, op cit , VI. 709 ; Chiala, op tit , 176-178 , Ricasoli, op cit,Y 413 ; 
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This however was a momentary fit of enthusiasm. Venice 
could wait, but every instinct of self-preservation urged the 
Italians to Rome. Papal territory now embraced the strip 
of coast between the Tuscan and Neapolitan shores, and 
inland for some twenty or thirty miles, including Viterbo, 
Tivoli, Velletri, and Frosinone. Even within this strip, 
which the Piedmontese troops had not entered, Viterbo 
proclaimed Victor Emmanuel’s authority in the autumn, 
and Pepoli, as governor of Umbria, had occupied it, till the 
Emperor in spite of promises to England insisted on its 
remaining in Papal territory. Over this petty state the 
Pope still ruled, though it was recognized by everybody that 
his power could not survive for a week the withdrawal of 
the French garrison. It is true that the nationalists showed 
few signs of activity in Rome itself. But 5000 of their best 
men were in exile, the city was tight in the grip of the 
French and Papal garrisons, and even in spite of soldiers 
and police 10,000 adult males signed an address of adhesion 
to Cavour’s policy. 1 * * * In the surrounding towns the resent- 

1 Respecting the politics of the Homans, see Ghiron, Annah , I. 120-124 ; 

Further Correspondence i860, VII 88-89 ; D 7 Haussonville, Cavour, 439 ; 

Dicey, Rome, 24 ; Grim, L’ltahe, 97 ; Thouvenel, Le secret, II. 41 ; tin Romano, 

Sulle quisUoni urgenti, 7. 
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ment was strong at being abandoned to the Pope, and if the 
French troops withdrew for a moment, they pulled down his 
arms. More and more, month by month, the Italians fixed 
their eyes on Rome. “Without Rome Italy is nothing/’ 
said Ricasoli , “ for Venice we must wait, the day will 
come ; for Rome we cannot wait ; ” and DAzeglio’s appeal 
to give up Rome and fix the capital at Florence found no 
response. When Parliament met in the spring it passed an 
unanimous resolution that Rome must be the capital. The 
glory of the eternal city, what Balbo had called “ the im- 
portunate memory of her past greatness ” lay strong on the 
Italian imagination. The belief in her perennial mission 
made Ricasoli and Mazzini declare in almost identical 
language that on her possession depended the moral future 
of Italy. The shame of the foreign occupation chafed and 
angered the nation, when the Papalists claimed that the 
Temporal Power was necessary for the independence of the 
Papacy, the Italians retorted that the possession of Rome 
was necessary for the independence of Italy. The in- 
humanity, that sacrificed the Romans to serve the sup- 
posed interests of Catholicism, was felt as an insult by the 
whole nation, and Italy was eager to free them, as Umbria 
and the Marches had been freed. 

The feeling turned to exasperation, when the Pope allowed 
the Bourbon conspirators to make their headquarters at 
Rome, and organise the brigand bands under Papal pro- 
tection . 1 It was intolerable that Rome should be a city of 
refuge for the rqpn, who were spreading crime and confusion 
in the South, and the Pope’s unctuous patronage of iniquity 
was digging a gulf between the Papacy and Italy, which 
could never be filled up, while the Temporal Power remained, 
a cancer to corrupt the life-blood of the nation. Religious 
indifferentism was spreading fast, especially among the 
middle classes and artisans ; 2 “if Italy has to choose between 
nationality and Catholicism,” it was threatened, “ she will 

1 See above, p. 190. 

2 Bobone, Letters 31; Balan, Contmuanone , II. 447-480; Un Romano, 
op. cib, 56; Perfetti, JRicordi , 61 ; Arthur, Italy, 159; Bianco di Saint Jonoz, 
Bngantaggio , 143 ; for the same m 1863 see Balan, op. ctb, II. 494-498 J in 
1866, Ricasoli, Lettere , IX. 124. 
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choose the former.” The strain was acuter even than last 
year between the priesthood and the Liberal laity, and the 
complaints of libels on the church, of anti-Papal plays, of 
irreverence and sacrilege showed how Antonelli was shaking 
the faith of a Catholic nation. Freemasonry carried on a 
steady, silent propaganda for free thought . 1 Protestantism 
gained some ground, especially at Florence ; 2 and though there 
was small likelihood that it would gain any large permanent 
hold on the country, there was a very serious prospect of 
schism on Reformed Catholic lines, that would equally shake 
the power of the Papacy in Italy . 3 But Cavour knew that 
the question went much deeper than a quarrel between Italy 
and the Roman court ; that the Papacy was bound to take 
account of Catholic feeling in France, and Spain, and Belgium 
as well as in Italy ; that Italy could not dissociate herself 
from the European polity in a matter that touched every 
Catholic nation. He shared to the full the aspirations for 
Rome. He had refused to listen to the suggestion of a pro- 
visional change of capital ; 4 he had told the Emperor that 
he would make no terms with the Papacy, that surrendered 
the claims of Italy to Rome. “ Rome,” he had said in par- 
liament, “ must become the noble capital of regenerated 
Italy.” 5 He saw all the danger to the country, that came 
from a power in her midst, which rested on foreign bayonets ; 
he saw all the practical gain of winning the city, whose un- 
challenged metropolitan rights would still the nascent rivalries 
of Turin and Florence and Naples. But Rome could not be 
won by force, while the French garrison wa§ there. Cavour 
realized, as the more impatient nationalists did not, how 
powerful and how hostile was the opinion of Catholic Europe, 

1 Tivaroni, V Italia, III. 216. 

2 Arthur, op. cit, passim, Wylie, Italy , passim; Bobone, op. cit , 31; 
Necessita di una riforma rehgiosa. 

8 Pantaleoni, Idea italiana , 163 ; Passaglia, Per la causa , 46 ; Kicasoli, op. 
at, V. 246 ; VI. 142; Masseram, Tenca, 323 ; Cavour, Lettere , IV. 54; Siotto- 
Pmtor, V Italia, x 14 ; see below, p 228 

4 Castelli, Carteggio , I, 521 ; Id, Ricordi, 164 ; BonCompagni, Chiesa, 92; 
Alfieri, & Italia liberals , 85 ; see below, p. 262. 

5 Speech of Oct 11, i860; see Cavour, op. cit., IV. 129; Artom e Blauc, 
Cavour, xxx ; Monnier, V Italic, 419 ; Pantaleoni, op. cit., 48; contra, D’Hausson- 
ville, op. at., 439 ; Canth, Cromstoria , III. 563. 
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that in Franco the Emperor could barely stand against it, 
that, if lie lost bis feet, the storm of Catholic hatred would 
be loosed on the new kingdom. 

Recent events had exasperated the Papalists more than 
ever against both Piedmont and the Emperor. The in- 
vasion of Umbria, La Moriciere’s defeat, the alarm at Rome, 

, Napoleon’s double game, the desertion of the Catholic govern- 
ments had spread consternation and fierce anger in the 
Catholic world. As each province was added to the king- 
dom, it had its anti-clerical laws, often more drastic than those 
of Piedmont. Provincial councils had been given a limited 
discr&Jionary power to decide what parts of the catechism 
should ,be taught in the schools (October i860). Pepoli, as 
governor of Umbria and Yalerio in the Marches, acting of 
course under instructions from Turin, had suppressed the 
monasteries on lines that perhaps brought real hardship to 
the inmates, had legalized civil marriage (though the religious 
rite was still necessary), had appropriated the property of the 
Jesuits to found elementary schools, had taken from the 
bishops their ecclesiastical courts and rights of supervision 
over education and charities. Garibaldi had nationalized 
the property of the Jesuits and threatened that of Cathedral 
chapters in Naples and Sicily, and in February Mancini, 
Carignano’s minister of worship, abolished the concordat of 
1818, dissolved the Neapolitan monasteries (though on milder 
lines than Pepoli’s), and took from the bishops their control 
of charities. Ricasoli had long been besieging the govern- 
ment for leave tg nationalize church property in Tuscany, sell 
church lands, and invest the proceeds for the equalization of 
clerical incomes. Bishops, exiled for hostility to the govern- 
ment, were eating their souls in bitterness at Rome, while 
their properties were sequestrated by the Italian authorities. 
Here and there sacrilege had been committed by the soldiery 
or the emancipated populace. The clericals asserted, though 
there is no evidence to prove it, 1 that immorality had grown 
in the freed provinces , and good feeble men, who preferred 

1 See eg O’Reilly, Leo XIII , 221, where the Umbrian clergy speak of the 
“licentiousness of the theatie and the press,” but can charge no immoral 
conduct. See below, p. 305. 
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the certainty of weakness to the possibility of corruption, 
lamented the evil works of liberty. The clerical outcry was 
loud. Now that the Papalist Volunteers had failed, their, 
only hope lay in stirring Catholic opinion throughout Europe 
to a pitch, that would compel the governments to intervene. 
Beckx, the General of the Jesuits, protested in the European 
press. Montalembert voiced the anger of the French Catho- 
lics : “ Piedmont dares everything, France allows it, Italy 
accepts it, Europe submits to it.” 

The fear of losing the last remnants of the Temporal 
Power touched them even more vitally than the anti-clerical 
legislation of the new kingdom. The recent history of 
Piedmont, they urged, belied her protestations of care for 
the Pope's spiritual authority. “ Those, who are trying to 
destroy the Temporal Power,” said the Pope, “ have for their 
object the entire overthrow of our holy religion,” There 
was a section indeed of less bigoted Cardinals, who saw that 
compromise was necessary ; and a “ Congregation,” appointed 
to consider the theology of the question, had decided that 
the Pope might renounce his temporal dominion, if the 
interests of the church demanded the surrender . 1 But they 
were a handful among the worldly-minded men, who took 
their stand on “ partisanship of old abuses, old rights, old 
principles, that recked little of the interests of religion or 
even of Papal government.” It was a policy of suicide, that 
allied itself more or less to the fallen dynasties in Italy and 
France, in Spain and Portugal, that regarded “modem 
society ” as the accursed thing, with which the church must 
always be at enmity, that was still hoping to win back 
Romagna, and trusting that revolution or reaction might 
break up the new kingdom. Had the Papacy been able to 
discern spirits, it would have recognized what was noble and 
religious in the national movement and helped to build up 
a god-fearing nation. But it preferred to plunge into a sad 
and profitless struggle, whose issues, save perhaps in far-off 
results, could be evil only. On the one hand was the young 
nation, rejoicing in its strength, proud of its achievements 
and its destiny; sometimes eager to throttle the enemy, 

1 Pantaleoni, op. cit 5 r, 100. 
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that lay between it and its attainment, glad, when it could 
not slay, to worry and exasperate ; sometimes yearning for 
reconciliation with the power, whose Influence reached to 
every Italian household, whose dim traditional glory cast its 
spell even on those who loathed it. On the other hand 
stood this power, with all its mighty strength for good or 
evil, with its mingled worldliness and timid goodness, for- 
getful of its mission, piteously, so piteously, blind to what 
was passing round it, clinging to its poor rag of earthly 
dominion, while it vented its screeds of impotent passion, 
and forgot bare morality in lust of revenge. 

To the national claim of Italy the Papalists opposed the 
Catholic claim to the Temporal Power. The extremer of 
them found their arguments in theology ; to them the Tem- 
poral Power was “ a sacred thing, like aught else that is 
dedicated to God and the church ; ” all the church's organi- 
sation and possessions shared in the sanction that its divine 
origin gave, a sanction that therefore overrode any right de- 
rived from human law ; the Temporal Power, if not actually a 
dogma, was near akin to one , and the same divine constitu- 
tion, that forbade its surrender, forbade reform or religious tole- 

I ation within the Pope's dominions . 1 But the wiser apologists 
saw that it was impossible lor a church, which had shaped 
itself to political changes in every other country, to take its 
stand on a prion principles. Even the Jesuits acknowledged 
that the Temporal Power was not a dogma ; it is not, said 
Passaglia, while still its champion, an ecclesiastical patrimony 
for the sole benefit of the church . 2 They defended it less on 
lights of possession or theological sanction than on arguments 
of practical utility. They repeated Bossuet’s dictum that the 
Temporal Power was necessary that the Pope “ may exercise 
his spiritual power throughout the universe in more liberty 
and security and peace.” It was all-essential that the Pope's 
words and acts should be above suspicion of pressure from 
any government, that his election should be absolutely 

1 Mura, II Olero , 101-102, 142 ; Id , Questions romana , 57, 86. SeeLiverani, 

II Papato, 135. 

2 Passaglia, Dialorjhi , 104-m , so Lueratu, op at., 1505 and Cardinal 
Pecci (Leo XIII.) m O’Eeilly, op. cit., 200-201. 
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free , that there should be no danger that a hostile govern- 
ment at Rome might impede his free communication with 
the church. Ignoring how restricted even now was the 
Pope’s independence, how much the Papacy was still the 
puppet of the Catholic Powers, they argued that a lay govern- 
ment at Rome must necessarily encroach on the Pope's 
spiritual liberty, that it would destroy his international posi- 
tion and involve him in the foreign entanglements of the 
Italian kingdom. Many of them recognized that to the 
populations, whom the Pope governed, the Temporal Power 
meant the denial of any free and progressive life , but with 
an inhumanity as great as that of the stranger, who would 
rather have Rome picturesque than healthy or moral, they 
held that an institution of Catholic right overrode the special 
interests of three millions, and the Romans were cynically 
bidden find their consolation in “ contemplation and the 
arts, the cult of ruins and prayer .” 1 

The argument was a weighty one in Catholic eyes, but it 
was met from within the church itself. There had long 
been voices among the Catholic clergy, to plead for the 
reconciliation of the church and liberalism. Lamennais and 
Montalembert in France, Rosmini and Ventura and Gioberti 
in Italy had preached reform and recognition of modem 
progress, and their disciples were not a few both in the 
clergy and the laity . 2 The Jansenist school of Piedmont, 
the old Ambrogian independence of Milan still had their 
influence. The recent national movement had found its 
friends among the clergy everywhere. The^ rising in Sicily 
and Calabria and even at Naples had been largely a religious 
movement, led by priests who inherited the Southern tradi- 
tion of opposition to Rome. Grief at the mad folly of the 
Roman court, a sense of its danger to the church, anxiety 
to heal the widening breach with the laity enlisted a laige 
proportion of the clergy in the cause of compromise. How 
widespread the movement was, was hardly recognized as yet, 

1 See eg. Dupanloup, SouverameU , 38 et seg 3 75 ; O’Reilly, oj> cit , 202-205 ; 
Passaglia, JDialoghi, 10, 99 ; Mura, II Clero , 96 ; Wiseman, Pastoral Letter , 
24-30, who however seems to recognize the injustice of sacrificing the 
inhabitants. 

2 See above, Vol I. p 396 ; Vol. II. pp. 125, 129. 
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but even in Rome itself fifty of the clergy had signed the 
address to Cavour. To a large extent it was a movement 
of the lower clergy against the higher, a revolt of the half- 
starved parish priest against the wealthy and luxurious 
prelate, which sought the support of the Catholic laity 
against the despotism of bishop and Pope . 1 They attacked 
in unsparing language the folly of the excommunication, the 
cruelty that said to the Romans “ it is a dogma or nearly one 
that you must be a miserable people/’ the unchristian fury 
of the bishops, that refused to make for peace and imperilled 
the unity of the church, that, while the whole nation was 
rejoicing, spent itself in selfish and sterile lamentation. The 
bishops, the reformers said, can only curse, they have lost 
the power to bless , and while the Italians are holding out 
their arms for reconciliation, the Papal court and its abettors 
spurn each overture for peace . 2 They attacked the apologists 
of the Temporal Power in their stronghold of dogma and 
tradition. Their leader was the J esuit Passaglia, “ an ultra- 
montane theologian, most tender of the Pope's universal 
supremacy/’ who had helped to formulate the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, and whose erudition and devout 
adherence to the tradition of the church gave his writings 
special point in Catholic ears. Gradually, despite himself, 
driven into the reforming camp , 3 he and his followers appealed 
to the Fathers and the Canonists to prove that the alleged 
necessity of the Temporal Power was opposed to the experi- 
ence and doctrine of the earlier centuries of the church , that 
the Temporal Ppwer had been violated again and again with- 
out hurt to the Pope’s spiritual authority , that his oath not 
to surrender it had ongmated in a desire to guard against 
nepotism, and must yield to the safety of the church. 
They showed that it had been the church’s custom to re- 
cognize de facto governments, that to excommunicate with- 
out gravest cause or include the multitude in spiritual 

1 Petizione di novemila sacerdoti ; Passaglia, Per la causa , 30-32 ; Pantaleom. 
op cit , 64-65 

2 Passaglia, op at, 30-46 et alibi , Liveram, op . cit , 14, 156; Bobone, op . 
cit , 15-21 ; Cnrci, Memone , 250-251. 

3 The Dialoghi represent his transitional period, when he was still defend- 
ing the Temporal Power, bat pleading for reform m the Papal States 
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penalties had been condemned by the masters of Catholic 
tradition. The bishops, they complained, have raised an 
opinion to a dogma , they have closed their ears to reason, and 
betrayed the interests of the church by refusing the proflered 
freedom, which is worth more to it than all the Pope's tem- 
poral possessions. A good Pope, said Passaglia, will always 
be free, and the liberty of the Papacy is better served by 
the imitation of Christ than by the Temporal Power. 

The bulk of their writings did not appear till a few 
months later, when the action of the Italian government 
had given them courage to speak. But they were already 
making their influence felt, and it was on their cooperation 
that Cavour mainly relied in his hopes to go to Rome with 
the consent of the Catholic world . 1 “ The Roman question,” 
he had told the Chamber in November, “ cannot be solved by 
the sword , only moral forces can overcome moral obstacles.” 
The sting would be taken out of the Catholic attack, if it 
could be shown that the abolition of the Temporal Power 
was compatible with a greater spiritual independence than 
any that the Papacy had known in modern times ; and the 
earnest of Italy’s intentions would be an offer of the widest 
liberties to the church. It seemed an extravagant hope that 
Rome could be weaned from her hostility, but Cavour threw 
himself into it with all the intensity of his nature. At first 
he viewed the religious question with political eyes; but 
gradually, as his great conception more and more possessed 
him, the religious reformer obscured the politician. To 
realize “ a free church in a free state,” “ to §jgn a new peace 
of religion from the Capitol ” with all its far-reaching issues 
for mankind, was a glorious aim, beside which the mere 
winning of Rome to Italy sank into the shade. He would 
reconcile the Pope to civilization , he would give the church 
fresh youth, when it had tasted the fruits of liberty ; and the 
uprise of Italian nationality would not be bairen of results 
to the world . 2 Nothing shows more the mental grasp of 
the great statesman, than that at a time of such tension 

1 Jacim, Questione , 25 , see Puntaleoni, op. cit 42. 

2 Artom e Blanc, op ext , xxvn-xxxii , Cavour, op. cit., IV, 144, 155 ; 
Oastell), Ricordi, 123; Tavalhni, Lanza, I. 257-262. 
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and anxiety, with all the problems of the new kingdom 
thrust upon him, he boldly launched a scheme, which would 
revolutionize the relations of church and state. His daring 
conception was no less than an absolute reversal of the 
maxims which had guided the governments of Catholic 
Europe. It had been their policy fiom medieval times to 
bind the church with concordats and laws, which limited the 
Pope’s authority, which made the clergy more or less de- 
pendant on the government, which gave the Catholic pro- 
fession the dignity and emoluments of a state church, but 
made it pay dearly by the surrender of its liberty. A 
century ago the long struggle between church and state had 
culminated in the discomfiture of the former, when Joseph IL 
m Austria, Leopold in Tuscany, Tannucei at Naples had 
coerced the Papacy into concordats, which made the chuich 
a handmaid of the state. And though French experience 
in the present century had shown how hard it was for the 
state to cuib a disciplined and hostile church, the safeguards 
of the concordats were not entirely illusory. All this Cavour 
proposed to sweep away, if the Papacy would surrender its 
Temporal Power. It was no new principle to him. He had 
always fearlessly applied his theories of liberty to the church , 1 
and though more recently he seems to have thought that 
the church could only be gradually freed in a land, where 
Catholicism was the only creed and the habits of liberty 
were shallow-rooted, he now threw doubt to the winds. The 
church of course could not have privileges inconsistent with 
free government.^ The state would recognize civil marriage, 
there would be equality of law for laymen and clergy, the 
suppressed monasteries would not be restored, and the clergy 
would have no control over the state schools and universities. 
But, subject to the general law of the land, the church would 
be absolutely free in the enjoyment and control of its pro- 
perty, and the state would guarantee it a certain income. 
The Pope might exercise canonic discipline without let, 
provided he did not call in the aid of the civil arm, might 
hold synods, and correspond with the bishops. The clergy 
might preach and teach what they pleased in their own 
1 See above, Yol. I., p. 398. 



schools and seminaries. The state would surrender its right 
to nominate bishops, who in future would be elected by the 
clergy of the diocese. The Pope would retain the nominal 
title of sovereign, with ample endowment for himself and 
his court. The Conclave would be absolutely free from 
governmental influence. 1 

Cavour knew that his proposal would be unpopular at 
first; that, though a few voices had pleaded for it since 
Charles Albert’s days, it was too sudden a reversal of policy 
to be easily accepted 3 that there would be strong prejudices 
against it in the universities, in parliament, m the civil ser- 
vice, among men who thought that a free church in a free 
state was “ a church free to attack the free state.” Especially 
in Piedmont and Naples and Sicily public opinion was likely 
to oppose any surrender of the positions, that had been won 
from Borne. But he was sanguine that he could convert 
the lay opposers. C£ In the next generation,” he said, “ the 
separation of church and state will be an accomplished fact, 
accepted by all parties,” and his own faith proved con- 
tagious. With great rapidity large sections of the laity, 
captured by the brilliancy of his scheme, silenced their 
doubts and came over to his platform. The Liberal clergy 
declared that it opened a new era to the church, and that 
the promised freedom was cheaply purchased by the loss of 
the Temporal Power. It is almost certain that Cavour’s 
prestige and the merits of his scheme would have won par- 
liament and people. 

He had already embarked on his attempt to win the 
Papal court. 2 Communicating his plans to Minghetti alone 
in the cabinet, he entrusted Passaglia and a Boman doctor, 
Pantaleoni, with an unofficial mission to the more liberal 
Cardinals. Two of these, Santucci and D’ Andrea, threw 
themselves warmly into the project, and others weie friendly , 
but the majority of the Curia were still looking for help to 
Austria or Gaeta. At last (January 13) Santucci laid the 

1 Bianchi, Diplomazia, VIII 412, 41 5-419, 428-433. 

2 Isaia, Negoziato , Pantaleoni, op cit , Agnglia, Questions romana , Bianchi, 
op cit , VIII 411-441 ; Cavour, op cit , IV. 149, 167, 171, 179, 206 ; Tliouvenel, 
op cit , I. 393, 463 , II 2, 4, 7 ; D’Azeglio e Pantaleoni, Cmteggio , 432-43 3. 
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scheme before Antonelli and the Pope. Pius apparently 
resigned himself to accept it, and Antonelli, after a last 
effort to persuade Austria to attack Piedmont, expressed 
himself in its favour. Cavour at once made direct overtures 
to him, and baited the proposals well. There is strong 
evidence that Antonelli was offered and did not refuse a 
mighty bribe . 1 The cardinals were to have the privileges 
of royal princes and seats in the Senate. Perhaps Cavour 
salved the Pope's conscience by offering him the suzerainty 
of all his former possessions, thus saving his oath to alienate 
no territory of the Holy See. At all events Antonelli agreed 
to Cavour s bases , nine cardinals had been won, perhaps 
frightened by the threats of schism ; the Pope wavered from 
day to day, but at times at all events resigned himself to 
the unpalatable necessity. Gaeta had fallen, and Austrian 
help seemed remote. Antonelli was eager to be rid of the 
French garrison, peihaps had some dim feeling of Italian 
patriotism , and the Consistory might be won by the tempta- 
tion of winning liberty for the church and the hope that 
the example of Italy would be followed by other states. 
The negotiations seem to have arrived at a very forward 
stage. But a hitch suddenly occurred, and Cavour had to 
experience again the “ inexhaustible ruses of Roman diplo- 
macy." It is impossible to say whether Antonelli was ever 
serious in his negotiations, and perhaps he had all through 
been playing a double game. At all events towards the end 
of February he suddenly broke them off. According to one 
version the secret oozed out prematurely, and he became 
convinced of the hopelessness of winning the Pope and 
Consistory , according to another and less probable account 
the Pope was the readier to accept, and sadly gave up the 
scheme of reconciliation, when Antonelli objected his Papal 
oath . 2 It is certain that early in March Antonelli was in 

1 Bxanchi, op cit , VIII 434, see Cavour, op c it, IV. 171, 173. Antonelli 
denied it mtoto , but even the clericalist Balan [op cit , II 325) apparently gives 
no credit to his disclaimer. Pantaleom (op cit , So) thought that Antonelli 
was only playing with the bribe ; but if so, it was his obvious policy to publish 
the facts and discredit Cavour. 

2 Isaia, op cit , 29-34 ; Thouvenel, op . cit , II. 7 ; Pantaleom, op. cit. 
86. Gramont knew of the negotiations as early as February 7 Thouvenel, 
op cit , I 393. 
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treaty with the Spanish court for an intervention of the 
Catholic Powers; the Jesuits were working hard to preju- 
dice the Pope against compromise ; and though at Santueci’s 
petition Oavour had hurried on matters and given his agents 
their credentials to negotiate formally, all hope oi success 
had gone. Antonelli took the lead of the opposition, and 
the expulsion of Pantaleoni from Rome (March 21) closed 
one of the most curious chapters in modern history. 

It is probably too early yet to dogmatize as to what 
would have been the result to Italy, If Cavour's scheme had 
been accepted. There can be little doubt that It would have 
been loyally observed by the government. The Papalists 
indeed urged with some colour of reason that there was 
no guarantee that the Italians would maintain their pro- 
mises, that even if the intentions of the government were 
genuine, Its hands might at any time be forced by the 
extreme party. But the militant anti-clericals would have 
been powerless under a system, which would have reconciled 
Rome to Italy and brought the Catholic party into parlia- 
mentary life. Even the Law of Guarantees, 1 though adminis- 
tered by a parliament from which the Papalists have abstained, 
has been kept strictly in the letter, and if it has been broken 
in the spirit, it has been for sheer self-preservation from the 
church's unscrupulous hostility. Cavour’s scheme promised 
advantages, which are absent from the Law of 1871. The 
latter was a one-sided contract, in which the state gave 
much, but had nothing in return. The former pledged the 
church to give the state its friendship, and in some direc- 
tions both would have greatly gained. The power of the 
church would have vastly increased, as it won the neutrality 
or fiiendliness of the men, most of them the strongest of 
the country, whom the Pope was now driving into open 
hostility. And though the influence of the clergy among 
the peasants and the superstitious and uneducated popula- 
tions of the South might have become more mischievous, It 
woi^ld have saved Italy much of the later friction between 
Vatican and Quirinal, it would have added to the stability 
of the ^state by making the strict Catholic population take 

v 1 See below, p, 380. 
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an effective part in politics. And even had the reactionary 
clerical party become strong in parliament, as doubtless it 
would have become, that would at all events have been 
better than the apathy and aloofness, which has allowed 
charlatanry to thrive. It is more doubtful whether either 
Cavours scheme or the Law of Guarantees stands for the 
moral vitality of the nation, whether it was good that the state 
should alienate its right to force reforms upon the church. 
Cavour had a robust faith in the vitalising properties of 
freedom; but the religious as well as the civil interests of 
the country were probably best served, when the power of 
the bishops and the Roman court were reduced to a mini- 
mum, An endowed “free church” under discipline of 
Catholic strictness may mean that the laity and lower clergy 
may find themselves under a hard despotism of the episco- 
pate, and that the church may be stereotyped in its worst 
abuses. Italy is suffering in soul and body from the moral 
distraction, which must come to a country where there is 
only one religious profession, and that one in deadly 
hostility to the state , and that this is her case, she piobably 
owes in part to the Law of Guarantees. 1 

Cavours enthusiasm had obscured his estimate of 
success, and even Pantaleonis expulsion did not destroy 
his faith that a solution would come soon. He could not 
believe that Rome would sacrifice her highest interests for 
temporal dominion or lust of revenge. A few days later he 
told parliament tjiat Rome must be the capital of Italy, and 
publicly launched his policy of the “free church.” The 
Chamber enthusiastically and almost unanimously passed a 
resolution in its favour (March 27), but Cavour at last saw 
that its realization was for the moment impossible, and he 
turned to another less perfect but more feasible solution. 
It seemed as if the Emperor had at last made up his mind 
to withdraw his troops from Rome. In spite of his official 

1 I have avoided the words “disestablishment of the church,” because, 
though technically the same as Cavour’s scheme, practically the absence of 
other religious bodies m Italy and the exceptional position of Home makes the 
latter very different from disestablishment schemes m England. 
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displeasure at the invasion of Umbria, be bad let it be 
understood that he was more angry with the Pope than 
with Piedmont. 1 Though he had insisted on Viterbo re- 
turning to the Pope, he had allowed the Italians to keep 
Oivieto. He would have rejoiced if the Pope had released 
Mm from his dilemma by flight. 2 Failing such happy 
accident, he probably thought it the lesser danger to break 
altogether with the clericals. He complained that Rome 
had become the refuge of his enemies, and his confidant 
Pietri branded it “ a Catholic and Legitimist Coblentz." 
Piince Napoleon had coupled the evacuation of Rome and 
the Unity of Italy with the principles of 1789 as the goal 
of the Impel ial policy, and though the Emperor's fears of 
fiee government were ever pulling him back, he had given 
some semblance of power to the French Chamber, and began 
to bid fox Liberal support. He threatened the French bishops 
and suppressed the associations founded to collect money for 
the Pope. Pius was unteachable, and the Emperor, weary 
of the whole business, prescient of the greater troubles in 
store, irxitated by the folly of the Papal court, was anxious 
to escape fiom Rome, if by any means he could do it with- 
out offending Catholic feeling oveimuch or seeming to lower 
the flag of France to Italy. About the middle of April he 
let Cavour know that he would evacuate, on the condition 
that the Italian government would guarantee the Pope's 
present territory from attack. The Pope might maintain 
an aimy, but if after a few months’ interval the Romans 
overthrew his government and annexed themselves to Italy 
by plebiscite, Victor Emmanuel might go to Rome , but it 
must be at the invitation of the inhabitants and not by con- 
quest. 3 It was a poor policy in the abstract to make the 
Romans masters of the fate of Rome. The Romans had a 
right to good government, but the Catholic argument had 
this much truth in it, that while both Italy and the Catholic 
woild were supremely interested in the destiny of Rome, 

1 Cavour, Lettere , IV. 37 ; VI. 615. See Castelli, Caiteggio , I. 339, 343. 

2 VielCa&tel, Mbmoires, V 94 

3 Cavour, op. cit , IV 212-216; VI. 701-704 ; Affaires etrangbres i 86 i t 5; 
Thouvenel, op . cit, II. 69, 97, 113 ; Kicaboli, Lettere, VII 164-165, 238 ; Panta- 
leoni, op* cit., 99 , Bonfadim, Arese, 276. 
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that destiny could not depend on the vote of the 700,000 
people, who made up the total of the Pope's subjects. It 
was known however, that, if the Romans rebelled, they would 
vote for annexation ; and to the Emperor it was a convenient 
means of escaping responsibility by an appeal to the gospel 
of plebiscites. Cavour perhaps did not stop to consider how 
small were the chances of a successful rising at Rome, perhaps 
he hoped that some subterfuge might evade the clear mean- 
ing of the treaty, and saw that it was intended to give the 
Italians a pretext to go to Rome ere long. But at all events 
he recognized how unpopular any adhesion to the scheme 
would be ; parliament and public opinion would be quick to 
condemn a pact, which seemed to make Italy the guardian 
of the Temporal Power, and the Garibaldians would make 
every effort to break through it. But it was better, he 
thought, to face the unpopularity, than forfeit the French 
alliance by rejecting the Emperor's proposals. The King 
and Minghetti, and, with much reluctance, Ricasoli agreed 
to support him, and Cavour undertook to sign the treaty, if 
the Emperor would officially recognize the kingdom, and 
use his influence to make the Pope renew the interrupted 
negotiations. Before May 10 it had been decided at Paris 
to evacuate at the end of June, and Cavour was confi- 
dent that the Italians would have Rome in “ two years at 
latest." 1 

But again as a year before, the hopes of gaining Rome 
were dashed at the moment when attainment seemed certain. 
Cavour, beset by all the problems that fronted the young 
kingdom, was eager to have the support of parliament. “ I 
always feel strongest when parliament is sitting,” he said, 
and he hoped that its meeting would heal faction and help 
to settle the country. The Chamber opened (February 18) 
with the same enthusiasm and pride, that had marked the 
parliament of half-completed Unity a year ago. The minis- 
terial majority was unbroken, the clericals were hardly 
represented, only some 80 Garibaldians, as the members of 

1 Cavour, op . cit., IV. 231 ; VI. 708; Ghiron, Annali, II 70; Castelli, op. 
cit., I. 359. 
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the Extreme Left were now called, were returned in a 
Chamber of 443. Lombardy and Tuscany, Umbria and the 
Marches, partly no doubt owing to the use of the govern- 
ment’s influence, sent an almost unbroken ministerial phalanx. 
The new Moderates, who formed it, had marched far from 
their political ancestry, the Right Centre of the Piedmontese 
Chamber. Gathered from many sources, — members of the 
Piedmontese Centre, converted republicans and Garibaldians, 
monarchical constitutionalists from the new provinces, they 
represented the men who had carried out Cavour’s policy in 
the last two years, who had saved Central Italy, who had 
followed in the wake of the Garibaldians in Naples and 
Sicily and won the South for the monarchy. The timid 
hopes of the Moderates of the ’50s had given place to a 
fervid belief in Italy; they were no less determined than 
the Garibaldians to go to Rome and Venice, but they were 
cautious men, who wanted to be sure of victory before they 
measured their strength with Austria, and hoped to win 
Rome without earning the ill-will of every Catholic Powder. 
Their defect lay in their timidity, so long as they had 
Cavour to inspire them and lead them on, they would go 
far , but when his hand was removed, enthusiasm gave -way 
to prudence, and great hopes to calculation of the cost, and 
masterful advance to feeble waiting upon time. 

But theoretically at all events their policy was sounder 
than that of the Garibaldians. The Left afforded a shelter to 
politicians of every hue — democrats, federalists, Bourbonists, 
— whose one bond was opposition to the government. But 
the purely Garibaldian section, sent mainly from Naples, 
formed a tolerably compact body, strong in the prestige it 
had won in i860, stronger in representing the popular im- 
patience for Rome and Venice. Heedless of military and 
diplomatic difficulties, they refused to temporise or com- 
promise. They believed it easy to repeat the happy accident 
of Garibaldi’s Sicilian campaign, and wanted to send volun- 
teers to prepare the way in Venetia and the Agro Romano. 
If the government declined to move, they claimed the right 
to act themselves, and repeat the dualism, which had nearly 
proved so fatal in the previous autumn. But dangerous as 
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they were in the country, as a parliamentary party they 
could be neglected. “ They do us far less harm than the 
Right/' said Cavour, “they stimulate us and prevent us 
from going to sleep." The only rock ahead for the govern- 
ment lay in the possible formation of a Centre opposition 
collecting round Rattazzi. There was still considerable strain 
between him and Cavour, for which both were piobably to 
blame ; and in the absence of effective party discipline, with 
so many deputies only too untrained and inexperienced, there 
was scope for his unscrupulous parliamentary adroitness, 
which held out one hand to the narrow Piedmontese school, 
the other to the Garibaldians. His close relations with the 
King gave him a vantage at the start. There was already a 
small Centre party, “ the party of impotent pretensions and 
ruined reputations," which was anxious not to merge itself in 
the ministerialist ranks. There were the remnants of the old 
Left, who differed little in policy from the ministerialists, 
but retained the tradition of a purely partisan opposition. 
From these heterogeneous elements was gradually evolved a 
“ Third Party/’ not strong numerically, and without any prin- 
ciple of cohesion, but individually powerful, and supported 
by the large section of public opinion, which, as it grew im- 
patient at the delay in settling the country, clamoured less 
for new measures than new men. 

But it was very difficult to shake Cavour’s position. He 
had declared so frankly for the broader school of nationalists, 
for the aspirations for Rome, for placing the new provinces 
on an equality ^ith Piedmont, That he had the great mass 
of Liberals behind him. And though, when the ministry 
was dissolved in March , 1 the King hoped for a moment 
to get rid of him, he found no encouragement, and the 
incident passed unsuspected by the country or by Cavour 
himself . 2 It was not easy however to make things march 
in the Chamber. Though the Piedmontese deputies natu- 
rally took the lead, the want of practical knowledge on the 
part of the new members made them waste their time in 

1 See above, p. 195. 

2 Bicasoli, op. ctt , V. 404 ; Mme. Rattazzi, Rattazzi, X. 562 ; P&ntaleoni 
op , cit , 205 ; Cavour, op. cit., IV. 197. 
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trifles and pedantries. It was their want of any sense of 
proportion that brought the question of the volunteers into 
a prominence altogether beyond its merits. The King had 
made rash promises to them at Naples, which Fanti and his 
brother generals had considered insulting to the army, inas- 
much as they gave rank to a host of improvised and inex- 
perienced officers. Cavour objected to the part of the King's 
scheme, which put the “Southern army" on a semi-inde- 
pendent footing, and the pressure of the ministry and the 
army -party together compelled the King to give way. 
Practically the whole of the volunteer rank-and-file took 
advantage of the offer, which sent them home with three or 
six months 5 pay; half of the 7000 officers came before a 
commission, which examined their claims to rank in the 
regular army, and they seem to have been fairly treated, 
till on April 1 1 an order of the government apparently put 
them on the retired list. The disappointed place-hunters, who 
had borne a desultory and inglorious part in the campaign, 
had long been venting their plaints ; and the better volun- 
teers smarted under the sordid depreciation of their achieve- 
ments by the baser Moderates, under a disgraceful attempt 
to blacken Bertani’s character, under D’Azeglio’s intemperate 
and inaccurate polemics. Garibaldi had been at Caprera all 
the winter, brooding over his dismissal, disappointed that 
the volunteers had dissolved so easily. He was still loyal 
to the Kang, and for the moment had abandoned his designs 
on Rome and Venice. 1 But, save at rare moments, he nursed 
his unreasoning hatred of Cavour ; he talked of shaking the 
dust of Italy off his feet and going to America to fight in 
the Federal army. 2 His one fixed idea was to have an 
“ armed nation," which would sooner or later put a million 
men into the field to fight for Venice and Rome. If the 
government would not frankly undertake the task, he asked 
that they should at least allow him and his friends to pre- 
pare the road; to mobilize a certain number of national 
guards, to organise rifle-practice, to form “Committees of 

1 Mario, Mazzini , 420-421 ; Mazzini, Opere , XIII. Ixxix. 

3 A few months later, accoidmg to G-uerzoni, Garibaldi , II. 275, he was 
offered the command of it. 
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Provision ” to collect money and arms. Cavour accepted or 
tolerated all these schemes more or less, 1 and the work of 
the National Society might have been repeated, but for the 
friction on the question of the volunteers. Early in April 
Garibaldi left Caprera, and after a foolish speech at Genoa, 
which showed small respect either for King or parliament, 
he made an unexpected appearance in the Chamber (April 
18), fantastically dressed in his red shirt, “looking,” in the 
words of a French spectator, “like a prophet or an old 
comedian. 5 ' There was general anxiety as to his intentions, 
and Ricasoli, convinced that publicity was the wiser course, 
questioned him as to the notorious speech, at the same time 
inviting the government to explain the recent order respect- 
ing the volunteers. When Fanti in reply studiously depre- 
ciated them, Garibaldi's pent-up anger escaped, and he broke 
into a wild, passionate attack on the government, accusing 
Cavour of all but causing civil war, and protesting that he 
would never take the hand of one, who had made him, a 
denizen of Nice, a stranger in his own land. The indigna- 
tion of the Chamber interrupted him, but though next day 
he recovered his self-control, there was no breath of com- 
promise in his speech. His folly had stirred a bitterness 
as great on the other side, and a slanderous letter, which 
Cialdini published a few days later, only voiced the anger 
of army and public. But when Garibaldi challenged his 
assailant to a duel, the saner heads on both sides felt that 
the unhappy incident must be closed. Garibaldi had brought 
his reputation low as after the Romagna episode, and a 
wise policy recommended generosity and oblivion. Cavour 
was now, as always, ready to be reconciled; Medici and 
Bixio calmed Garibaldi, who felt his mistakes, and the King 
intervened to bring the protagonists together. Cavour and 
Garibaldi met (April 24), and though the interview was cold, 
it was courteous and sincere, and was followed by a warmer 
reconciliation with Cialdini. Garibaldi retired quietly to 
Caprera, and wrote a cordial letter to Cavour, accepting the 
French alliance, and praying for the arming of the nation, that 
all might work together to complete the liberation of Italy. 

1 Guerzonl, Bixio , 290-292 ; Id., Garibaldi, II. 246-249. 
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No one expected the terrible blow that was to fall. 
Cavour had been much shaken by the episode, “ it has 
poisoned me,” he said. The heavy work of the past two 
years had undermined his constitution, he had for some 
time suffered from insomnia and head trouble. At the end 
of May typhoid developed itself, and the blunders of his 
doctors doomed him. His last hours weie occupied with 
Naples and its problems, his last testament to his friends was 
to “ provide for the disinherited of the South.” In the <k sub- 
lime delirium ” that followed, he protested that there might 
be no state of siege at Naples, and his last words were “ Italy 
is made, all is safe” (June 6). His country was stunned by 
the awful and sudden blow. Strong men were crying in 
the streets and in parliament; and Turin was silent and 
mourning, as if the plague had passed over the city. In 
the prime of life (for he was only fifty-one years old, and 
was born one year after Gladstone), his guiding hand was 
taken away, when his country most needed it. It is impos- 
sible to calculate from how much trouble his firm wise 
leadership would have saved his country, had he remained 
at the helm another twenty years. When a nation sails in 
smooth waters, it may be 'well that no single man may have 
such preeminence as Cavour had. But in a time of crisis 
and organic change, if one great man has risen to control a 
nation’s destinies, her welfare must only too much hang on 
the single life. At the moment of Italy’s triumph, destiny 
dealt her a staggering blow. 

Cavour went to his grave with his work^half done. No 
fair criticism would charge to his account the backwash 
that came after him. He made Italy, the inception, the 
inspiration were not his , but his were the consummate states- 
manship, the unbending activity, the resourceful daring, that 
accomplished the seemingly impossible. The stain of dis- 
honourable moans tarnishes his memory, but he never played 
a double game, except when it seemed an unavoidable neces- 
sity to his great goal. And if he sometimes sacrificed to 
his political ends the bigger ends of truthfulness and honest 
dealing, he helped to create a national environment, where 
shams throve less and a robuster virtue was possible. Des- 
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potism, whether in a state or village, is ever the most 
fruitful parent of dishonesty, and Cavour made truth and 
straightforwardness easier in Italy to all time. And nothing 
can obscure the tolerant, genial, humane spirit, which had no 
room for pride or pettiness, which hardly ever allowed per- 
sonal rancour to guide it, which, through all its devotion to 
Italy, never lost sight of the bigger welfare of humanity. 
Cavour has often been compared to Bismarck ; but, however 
like their work, their methods had nothing in common, save 
in a common readiness to lie, when lying served their ends. 
But where Cavour’s lies came singly, Bismarck's came in 
bundles. Cavour’s mind was bigger, broader, juster, full of 
faith in humanity and freedom, of hate for tyranny and 
intolerance. It had none of Bismarck’s scorn for others' 
rights, none of the cynicism, which in the name of law- 
less might built on the wreck of justice. Cavour brought 
Italy into being without a crime towards a sister nation , and 
had he lived, he might have done much to save Europe 
from the evil, which Bismarck’s contagious influence has 
wrought. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


RICA SOLI 

JUNE I 8 6 I JANUARY 1862 

Bicasoli Premier. Naples Ponza di San Martino ; Cialdmi ; brigand- 
age ; abolition of the Lieutenancies Ricasoli and Rome ; the petition 
of the Liberal priests ; Napoleon III. and Rome m 1861. 

The immediate need of the country was to find a successor 
to its dead leader. It was not true, as D’Azeglio said, that 
Cavour’s practical dictatorship had created a void round 
him, for the events of the last two years had thrown his 
lieutenants into positions of tremendous responsibility, and 
on the whole they had risen well to them. But none had 
Cavour s master-touch, and the dead statesman had held 
the threads of the whole movement so completely in his 
hands, his prestige and grasp of the situation had been so 
preeminent, that it made his successors task one of severest 
difficulty. Public opinion pointed at once to Ricasoli as the 
man best fitted to fill his place. The King would have pre- 
ferred the facile Rattazzi, but it was impossible for Rattazzi 
to take office, while his great opponent's ashes were hardly 
cold, and the love of a nation was weeping over his grave. 
Farini’s failure at Naples, Minghetti’s defeat on the regional 
proposals had placed both temporarily under a cloud, while 
Ricasoli’s fame was bright with the fresh record of his 
triumphant statesmanship in Tuscany. His strength marked 
him as a man, who might control the discords, his name was 
a guarantee for a straightforwardness, which promised a re- 
freshing contrast to Cavour s obliquer methods. His known 
repugnance to be dragged at the Emperor’s heels, his keen- 
ness to win Rome recommended him to the large section of 
nationalists, who had been restive under what they thought 






